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Tuls year, 1874, bids fair to be 
memorable in the annals of astron- 
omy. A subject which has long 
occupied our students of that ven- 
erable and now gigantic science is 
gradually passing from their closets 
and their scientific discussions into 
reviews and newspapers, and is forc- 
ing itself on the attention of the 
world at large. At first sight the 
matter seems a very trivial one. 
On the 8th of next December, keen 
eyes in certain parts of the world 
may, if the sky be clear, and if they 
look closeiy, notice that a small, dark 
spot, a mere speck, will flit across 
the face of the sun. Examined 
through a telescope, it is seen to have 
an appreciable diameter—about 1’. 
It is not half as interesting to 
look at as ordinary solar spots, with 
their jagged edges, their umbra and 
penumbra, their changing forms, and 
their whirling facule. It has not, as 
they seem to have, some vague con- 
nection with the magnetic disturban- 
ces, the auroral lights, or any other 
atmospheric changes of this sub- 
lunary world of ours. It simply 
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passes across the sun in something 
less than six hours, leaving no trace 
behind, and producing, so far as 
would appear, no appreciable effect 
of any kind. It occurs but rarely— 
twice in a century; in some centu- 
ries, not at all. Small as it is, it 
can be foretold and calculated be- 
forehand. Except as a verification 
of such calculations, ordinary minds 
might think it singularly unimpor- 
tant—scarcely more important than 
the gleam in the heavens at night 
of an occasional and isolated fall- 
ing star, which glides along its shin- 
ing path for an instant, and then 
disappears never more to be seen. 
Yet for the last ten—we might. 
with more truth, say for fifty—years 
back, the best astronomers have 
been preparing to observe, with un- 
equalled care, the passage of that 
little black spot. Some have again 
and again gone over the records of 
the observations made in 1761 and 
1769, when it was last seen, criti- 
cising what was then done, distin- 
guishing what was well done from 
what they judge to have been faulty, 
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and tracing these faults back to 
their sources—either to the imper- 
fection of the instruments used, to 
personal errors, or to mistakes or 
omissions of the observers them- 
selves. In the observations now to 
be made, all these sources of error 
will, as far as possible, be excluded. 
Others have spent years in patient- 
ly going over the long calculations 
connected with those observations, 
detecting and eliminating any errors 
they find, and introducing such 
corrections as the subsequent ad- 
vance of astronomical science de- 
mands. The amended results thus 
obtained are ready for comparison, 
at their proper value, with the addi- 
tional and, it is hoped, better re- 
sults to be obtained from the observa- 
tions of next December. Still others 
have used, and are now using, their 
utmost skill in constructing instru- 
ments of hitherto unequalled ex- 
cellence for the great occasion. 
Besides great improvements in the 
instruments known in 1769, they 
have devised others, perhaps more 
valuable, and of a character then 
not dreamed of. Others, again, 
have devoted months to the nicest 
and most intricate calculations of 
the movements of the earth and the 
planets, in order to know in full 
time beforehand what special sta- 
tions on the surface of the earth 
will, that day and at the required 
hours, afford the most eligible posi- 
tions from which to make the de- 
sired observations. 

Finally, governments have been 
appealed to, to aid in preparing the 
means and in bearing the expense ; 
and they have respondedy Every 
civilized nation is acting in the mat- 
ter. Russia leads off with, as we 
are assured, twenty-seven stations, 
mostly on her own territory, all 
duly provided with instruments 
and observers, France, England, 
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and Germany will have ten or a 
dozen each. Austria will have her 
quota. Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Italy will establish sta- 
tions and send observers and in- 
struments. Even distracted Spain 
is at least talking of it. From the 
Western World, the United States 
will send eight corps. Nor will 
Brazil, Peru, and Chili prove lag- 
gard. The whole civilized world 
seems to move in this undertaking 
with a singular unanimity, doing 
what only governments can do. 
Many of the stations must be in 
bleak and inhospitable lands be- 
yond the confines of civilization. 
They will be furnished with all that 
is needful, and thousands of miles 
of telegraphic wires will be stretch- 
ed to put them in connection with 
the observatories of Europe. Other 
stations will be on distant islands 
in mid-ocean. Thither national 
vessels will bear the observers 
and their instruments. It were 
well for the world if governments 
would manifest such generous rival- 
ry in doing good when other and 
more important interests than those 
of astronomy are in question. 

What, then, is that little black 
spot which they are so anxious to 
examine as it passes across the 
sun next December? How comes 
it to be of such importance that all 
these mighty efforts are made to 
have it fully and correctly observ- 
ed? To what great results, scien- 
tific or other, will a correct know- 
ledge of everything about it lead 
the world ? 

That little black spot is the planet 
Venus, then passing directly be- 
tween the earth and the sun, and 
producing an homeopathic solar 
eclipse, just as, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the moon might pro- 
duce an annular or a total solar 
eclipse. As ordinarily seen in her 
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character of morning or evening 
star, Venus shines more brightly 
and joyously in the heavens than 
any other star. But on this occa- 
sion the whole of her illuminated 
half is turned towards the sun. 
Towards the earth she shows only 
her dark, unillumined half, which 
even looks darker by contrast with 
the bright face of the sun, on which 
itis projected. This passage across 
the sun is called the transit of Ve- 
nus. If the observations are suc- 
cessfully made, they will give us 
the means of ascertaining with suffi- 
cient precision what as yet is not 
so known—the actual distance of 
the earth from the sun. 

This knowledge is all-important 
in a scientific point of view. From 
it we can deduce the distance of 
every other planet of the solar 
system. With it we can carry our 
survey beyond that system into the 
stellar world. The distance of our 
earth from the sun—the orbital 
radius of the earth, is, for the as- 
tronomer, his unit of measure—his 
yard-stick, as it has been termed— 
when he would estimate or measure 
stellar distances or velocities. Any 
error in it is multiplied millions of 
times in such surveys. Any uncer- 
tainty or reasonable apprehension 
of error about it casts a cloud of 
embarrassment over almost every 
portion of the newly acquired do- 
main of astronomy. No wonder, 
then, that no effort is spared to se- 
cure as soon as possible, and in the 
easiest and most certain way we 
know of, an accurate solution of 
the question. This, more than 
anything else, is the spring of the 
whole movement. 

The earth, as all know, revolves, 
as do the other planets, round the 
sun, not precisely in a circle, but 
in an oval or ellipse not differing 
mich from a circle. The length 
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of our year, or time of one complete 
revolution of the earth around the 
sun, is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
49.657 seconds. 

Inside the earth, and next to us, 
among the planets, comes Venus, 
revolving around the sen in her 
elliptical orbit in 224 days, 16 
hours, 48 minutes, and 42 seconds. 

Were both orbits on the same 
level, in the same plane, Venus and 
the earth would come to be in the 
same direction or line from the sun 
as often as Venus, moving on her 
inner and shorter course, and more 
rapidly, would overtake the more 
sluggish earth. Such conjunctions 
would happen once in every 584 
days nearly; and every such con- 
junction would show a transit, and 
Venus could be seen between the 
earth and the sun. But the orbits, 
though both around the same sun, 
are not on the same level. That 
of Venus is somewhat tilted up or 
inclined, so that one-half of it lies 
above the level of the earth’s orbit, 
and the other halfsinks correspond- 
ingly below. The line where the 
orbits cross or intersect each other 
is the nodal diameter, the only one 
common to both orbits. Venus 
overtakes the earth regularly, but 
ordinarily elsewhere than on or in 
the immediate vicinity of this 
nodal line. The planet then, in 
her apparent journeying from one 
side of the sun to the other, gene- 
rally seems to pass near that lumi- 
nary, either to the north or the south 
of it. But whenever, as sometimes 
happens, Venus. overtakes the 
planet on the line of the nodes, 
either as*she is descending on her 
orbit on one side, or ascending on 
the other, then the planet is seen to 
pass across the sun, and there is a 
transit. It is not necessary that 
Venus should be precisely on the 
line uniting the earth’s centre to 
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the sun’s centre. The apparent 
size of the sun, 32’ in diameter, and 
the size of the earth, and the small- 
ness of the angle of inclination 
between the orbits, all combine to 
give a little latitude in the matter. 
The earthearrives punctually every 
year at one end of this line in June, 
and at the other in December. 
The astronomical question is, When 
will Venus be there also at the 
same time? ‘To answer requires a 
calculation which appalls. First, 
there is the planetary velocity pro- 
per of Venus, varying according as 
in the various parts of her ellipti- 
cal orbit she is nearer to or further 
from the sun. Then there are the 
influences of planetary attraction— 
the earth and the other planets 
acting on Venus, accelerating or 
retarding her movements, and tend- 
ing sometimes to draw her to one 
side of her orbit. ‘Then there is or 
may be question of that nodal 
diameter shifting its position, and 
trying, as it were, to swing round 
the circle of the earth’s orbit. 
When all these calculations have 
been made, the diurnal movement 
of the earth must be taken into 
account, and the geography of her 
surface must be duly studied, to 
determine finally when the transit 
will take place, across what portion 
of the sun’s face the planet will be 
seen to travel, and from what por- 
tion of the earth’s surface that 
transit can be seen, and where in 
that portion stations for observing 
it can be placed with the greatest 
probability of success. 

It is a fearful sight even to look 
over a seemingly endless series of 
pages all bristling with serried 
columns of figures, broken every 
now and then by mysterious for- 
mulas of higher calculus, like a 
group of officers commanding a 
brigade. Mathematicians and as- 
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tronomers may delight in them; 
we shall be satisfied to take the re- 
sults. 

The transits of Venus go in 
pairs eight years apart. There 
can be only one pair to a century; 
some centuries will. have none. 
The pairs occur alternately in June, 
as Venus descends from the upper 
to the lower half of her orbit, and 
in December, as she ascends again 
from it- Thus there were transits 
in December, 1631, and December, 
1639. A second pair occurred in 
June, 1761, and June, 1769. A 
third pair is near at hand, in De- 
cember, 1874, and December, 1882. 
The next century will have none. 
The fourth pair will appear in June, 
2004, and June, 2012. 

So much on the character of that 
dark little round spot, the passage 
of which across the sun hundreds 
of astronomers, with all manner of 
telescopes, spectroscopes, and pho- 
tographic instruments, will watch, 
examine, measure, and record, as 
they see it sweeping op in its course 
on the 8th of next December. 
What will be the special purpose 
animating observers as they view 
the transits of 2004 and 2012— if, 
despite the prophetic and apocalyp- 
tic Dr. Cumming, the world lasts 
till then—no one can now tell. 
Astronomy by that time may» be 
advanced as far beyond the present 
state of the science as the present 
state surpasses the state of two 
centuries ago. It is probable that 
new and, to that generation, most 
interesting questions may have then 
arisen, which they will strive to 
solve by their observations of the 
transits—questions now _ perhaps 
undreamed of. But at present our 
astronomical world is deeply im- 
pressed with the advantage and 
necessity of definitely ascertaining 
the distance of the earth from the 
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sun. This is the paramount, 
though by no means the only, pur- 
pose of all this expenditure of time 
and skill and money in preparing 
for, in making the observations, and 
afterwards in laboriously working 
out the results. 

How, by merely looking never so 
attentively at an object whose dis- 
tance you do not know, as it stands 
in a line with, and perhaps far in 
front of, another, likewise of un- 
known distance, you can tell how 
far off that second object is, may 
seem as difficult as the king’s re- 
quirement of the prophet first to 
tell him the dream he had forgotten, 
ind then to explain its meaning. 
It might seem almost an impossi- 
bility; but a few words will ex- 
plain how the difficulty is turned 
by availing ourselves of other data. 

When two planets, as is the case 
with the earth and Venus, both 
revolve in elliptical orbits around 
the sun, in virtue of the law of 
travitation, then their respective 
times of orbital revolution are to 
each other as the cubes of their 
respective mean distances from the 
sun, 

This is one of the laws of Kepler. 
It was announced by him as the 
wonderful result of seventeen long 
years of calculations. He took 
the data given by the observations 
of Tycho Brahe and of others, and 
those made by himself. He tried, 
by every imaginable form of arith- 
metical supposition, to combine 
them together somehow, and under 
the form of some mathematical law. 
This was his last result, perhaps 
the most surprising result of 
hard plodding, long-continued 
labor in the field of science. 
Allhonorto his memory. There are 
few discoveries in the mathematics 
of astronomy to be compared to 
this and the other laws of Kepler. 
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He established them as experimen- 
tal facts. ‘The mathematical reason 
of them he did not learn. 

Since his day, gravity has been 
discovered to be the bond which 
binds the solar system together, 
and its laws have been studied out. 
The differential and integral cal- 
culus, also discovered and perfect- 
ed since his day, has enabled the 
scholar to grapple with intricate 
questions of higher mathematics, 
which, without its aid, would have 
remained insoluble. Availing 
themselves of the laws of gravity 
and of the aid of the calculus, as- 
tronomers have been able to give 
us a mathematical demonstration 
of Kepler’s laws, which, from being 
mere isolated facts or numerical 
coincidences, have passed into the 
realm of scientific truths. 

Now, we know the length of our 
own year—365.2422414 days; we 
know also the length of the year 
of Venus—224.70048625 days. If 
we divide the former by the latter, 
square the quotient, and then ex- 
tract the cube root of this quotient, 
we shall obtain the number which 
indicates the proportion between 
the two mean distances. Apply- 
ing this, we learn that if the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun 
be taken as 100,000,000 miles, the 
mean distance of Venus will be 
72,333,240 miles. And consequent- 
ly, when they are in the same direc- 
tion from the sun; and supposing 
both to be at their mean distances 
from that luminary, the distance 
between them must be, according 
to the same proportion, 27,666,760 
miles. It is obviously enough to 
know the actual value of either of 
those three Cistances to learn very 
easily the other two. The obser- 
vations of the transit are intended 
to ascertain’ the last and smaller 
one. How this is done, and what 
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difficulties are to be surmounted 
in doing it, we shall see further on. 
Just now we will remark that sup- 
posing the observer to have ascer- 
tained to the very furlong this dis- 
tance, during the transit, between 
the planets, he must still do much 
before he can apply his proportion. 
That holds good only for the mean 
distances. There are only two 
points in the orbit or ellipse of 
each planet around the sun which 
are at the mean distance from that 
focus. Were those points for both 
planets to be found on the lines of 
the nodes, the matter would be 
easy. But it is not so. In June, 
the earth is approaching her great- 
est distance; in December, she is 
nearing her smallest distance from 
the sun. A similar embarrassment 
exists for the orbit of Venus. But 
the astronomer can bravely grapple 
with this double difficulty. He 
has learned the eccentricity and 
consequent shape of each ellipse, 
and he can calculate how far, pro- 
portionately, the actual distance 
of either planet, at any given point 
of its orbit, exceeds or fails short 
of the true mean distance. Such cal- 
culations have to be made for the 
earth and for Venus as they will 
stand on the 8th of next Decem- 
ber. When this is done, the as- 
tronomer is at liberty to make use 
of the actual distance learned by 
observation, and to apply the Kep- 
lerian formula. 

But perhaps the question sug- 
gests itself, why take all this trou- 
ble of a circuitous route? Why not 
measure the distance of the sun di- 
rectly, if such things can be done at 
all? If it is possible to measure the 
distance of Venus by observations, 
surely the sun, which has an appa- 
rent diameter thirty times as great, 
and which can be seen every day, 
and from any accessible point of the 
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earth’s surface, gives a far ampler 
field for such observations. If we 
have instruments so delicate as to 
disclose to us the presence in the 
sun of iron, copper, zinc, alumin- 
ium, sodium, manganese, magne- 
sium, calcium, hydrogen, and other 
substances, surely it will be possi- 
ble to determine that comparative- 
ly gross fact—its distance from the 
earth. And, in trath, what becomes 
of the lesson we learned in our 
school-days, that the sun was just 
ninety-five millions of miles away 
from us? 

And yet, strange as it may seem 
to those unacquainted with the 
subject, it has been found impossi- 
ble to decide, by direct observa- 
tions, the actual distance; and the 
distance usually accepted was not 
derived from such observations. 
As for our lately acquired know- 
ledge of some of the constituent 
substances of the sun, that is de- 
rived from the spectroscope, which 
as yet throws no light on the ques- 
tion of distance. 

How do we ascertain the dis- 
tance of bodies from us? Practice 
enables us to judge, and judge cor- 
rectly, of the distance and size of 
things immediately around us al- 
most without any consciousness of 
how we do it. But if we analyze 
the process, it will be found that 
we do it chiefly by using both eyes 
at the same time. They are sepa- 
rated by an interval of two and a 
half to three inches. As we look 
at an object near to us, the rays 
from each visible point of it must 
separate, in order to enter both 
eyes. The images thus formed on 
the retina of each eye differ sen- 
sibly, and we instinctively take cog- 
nizance of that difference. Speak- 
ing mathematically, the interval is 
a base line, at each end of which 
a delicate organism takes the angle 
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of the object viewed, and our con- 
clusion is based on our perception 
of the difference between them. 
Ordinarily, we estimate distances 
by the cross-sight thus obtained. 
When, however, the body is so far 
off that the lines of light from it to 
the eyes become so nearly parallel 
that the eyes fail to perceive the 
minute difference between the re- 
presentations formed on the retina, 
then we must recur to the results 
of past experience, and judge, as 
best we may, of the distance from 
other data than that given us at the 
moment by our eyesight. Thus a 
sailor at sea judges of the distance 
of a vessel on the horizon from 
the faintness with which he sees 
her; for he knows that the inter- 
vening atmosphere absorbs some 
of the light, so that distant objects 
are dim. He judges from the fact 
that a vessel of the form and rig 
of the one he is looking at is usual- 
ly of a given size, and a certain dis- 
tance is required to cause the entire 
vessel to look so small, and certain 
portions, the size of which he is 
familiar with, to become indistin- 
guishable. He is guided, also, by the 
amount to which, on account of 
the earth’s curvatures, the vessel 
seems to be sunk below the hori- 
zon. These are data from ex- 
perience. It is wonderful with 
what accuracy they enable him to 
judge. A landsman by the sea- 
man’s side, and without such aid, 
could give only the most random 
guesses as to the distance of the 
vessel. 

That we really do make this use 
of both eyes in judging of the dis- 
tance of bodies near us will be evi- 
dent if we bandage one eye and try 
to determine their distances, only 
using the other. It will require 
caution to avoid mistakes. We 
knew an aged painter, who had lost 
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the sight of one eye, but still con- 
tinued to play, at least, with his 
brush. He had to use the finger of 
his left hand to ascertain by touch 
whether the tip of his brush, loaded 
with the proper color, was sufficient- 
ly near the canvas or not. If he 
relied on his eye alone, it often 
happened that when he thought it 
near, not the eighth of an inch 
away, it failed in reality by an 
inch and a half to reach the canvas. 
He would ply the brush, and, no- 
ticing that the color was not de- 
livered, would smile sadly at what 
he called his effort to paint the air.. 
So long as he had retained the use 
of both eyes, this mishap, of course,. 
had never occurred to him. 

When a surveyor desires to ascer- 
tain the distance of a visible object 
which he cannot approach, he must 
avail himself of the same principle 
of nature. He measures off on the 
ground where he is a suitable base- 
line, and takes the angle of the ob- 
ject from each end of it, not vague- 
ly by his unaided eyesight alone, 
but with a well-graduated instru- 
ment. It is, as it were, putting his 
eyes that far apart, and taking the 
angles accurately. From the length 
of the measured base-line and the 
size of the two angles he can easily 
calculate the distance of the object. 
In taking such measurements, the 
surveyor must make his base suffi- 
ciently large+in proportion to the 
distance sought. If the base be 
disproportionately small, the angles 
at the extremities will not serve. 
Their sum will be so near 180° 
that the possible errors which are 
ever present in observations will 
more than swallow up the difference 
left for the third angle, and the dis- 
tance is not obtained. In our ex- 
cellent Coast Survey, which, in exact- 
ness of working, is not surpassed 
anywhere in the world, the bases 
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carefully measured may be five or 
seven miles long, and angles under 
30° are avoided when possible. 

From such measuring of distant 
objects on the surface of the earth, 
the passage was easy to an attempt 
to measure the distance of heavenly 
bodies. How far is the moon from 
us? It was soon found that a base 
of ten miles or of a hundred miles 
was entirely too short to give satis- 
factory angles. ‘The moon was too 
distant. A far larger base was re- 
quired. Suppose two places to be 
selected on the same meridian of 
longitude, and therefore agreeing in 
time, and situated sixty degrees of 
latitude apart. The distance be- 
tween them will be equal toa radius 
of the earth. At each station, and at 
the same hours, the angles are taken 
which the moon makes with the 
zenith, or, better still, with some 
star near it, coming to the meridian 
at the same time. In such a case, 
the angles are satisfactory. The 
base is large enough. ‘The result 
of such observations, and of others 
which we need not dwell on, is 
that, when nearest to us, the centre 
of the moon is distant from the 
centre of the earth 222,430 miles; 
when at her greatest distance, 252,- 
390 miles. These numbers are 
based on the fact that the equato- 
rial radius or semi-diameter of the 
earth is 3962.57 miles. This value, 
however, may in reality be a quar- 
ter of a mile too short. The mean 
distance of the moon is roughly 
stated at 60 semi-diameters of the 
earth. 

When observers essayed to apply 
to the sun the same procedure which 
had proved so successful in regard 
to the moon, they encountered dis- 
astrous failures, partly because the 
base, even the largest practicable 
one, was found to be comparatively 
very small; partly because, when 
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the sun shines, no star is visible 
near by from which to measure an 
angle; and also because the at- 
mosphere is so disturbed by the 
rays of solar heat that, when seen 
through a large telescope, the sun’s 
edge is quite tremulous. Hence 

very large element of uncertainty is 
introduced when angles are taken 
with the zenith. No astronomer 
would look with confidence on the 
result obtained under such circum- 
stances. ‘Two hundred years ago, 
their instruments: were much 
perfect than those we now have; 
yet, even with our best instruments, 
to-day, too much uncertainty re- 
mains. 


less 


That mode of ascertaining 
the sun’s distance has been aban- 
doned. 

Ancient astronomers, long before 
the invention of telescopes, and be- 
fore the discovery of the Copernican 
system, devised an ingenious me- 
thod of getting some light on the 
distance of the sun. It is attributed 
to Aristarchus of Samos. ‘They re- 
flected that, when the moon ay- 
peared precisely half full, this arose 
from the fact that the sun and the 
earth were at right angles to her; 
the sun illumining the half turned 
to him, and the plane of division 
between the illumined and unillu- 
mined portions extended stretching 
directly to the earth. They con- 
ceived the three bodies to stand at 
the angles of a right-angled triangle, 
of which the distance of the moon 
from the earth was the base, and 
the distance of the sun was the hy- 
pothenuse. Hence they had only 
to measure the angle at the earth, 
which they could do, and then tak« 
into account their estimate of the 
moon’s distance, to arrive at the 
result sought. The plan is ingeni- 
ous, and taught them that the sun 
was at least twenty times further off 
than the moon. But their estimate 
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of the moon’s distance was alto- 
gether wide of the mark. They 
had no means of correctly estimat- 
ing it. Moreover, even keen eye- 
sight is a bad judge of whether the 
moon is precisely half full or not. 
The error of half a dozen hours 
would give a large mistake. Even 
with instruments such as we have, 
it cannot be precisely determined 
by direct the 
surface of the moon, as developed 


observations; for 
in a powerful telescope, is so un- 
even, jagged, and volcanic that the 
division between light and shade is 
a line too uneven and broken to be 
determined except by guessing at 
its mean course, 
Another method 
used in these later centuries. 


has been also 
Kep- 
ler’s law applies to all the planets. 
The planet next outside the earth 
is Mars, whose mean distance from 
the sun is about one-third greater 
thanthatoftheearth. It periodically 
happens that Mars is in opposition 
—that is, is precisely on the other 
side of the earth from the sun. In 
that case, he makes his nearest ap- 
proach to our planet. Cannot his 
distance from the earth be then ob- 
served and determined, so that he 
will give us the means of calculat- 
ing by Kepler’s formula the distance 
of the sun? It was tried, and with 
The: base-line was 
found large enough; the observa- 
tions were made at night, when the 
atmosphere is comparatively quies- 


some success. 


cent, and when fixed stars may be 
seen in the vicinity of the planet, to 
aid in taking the requisite angles. 
Yet, as in the case of Venus, there 
are, as we have stated, subsidiary 
calculations to be made on account 
of the eccentricity of his orbit and 
his varying velocity. In the case 
of Mars, these variations were too 
full of anomalies to allow confidence 
in the calculations. When after- 
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wards these anomalies were under- 
stood to proceed from interplane- 
tary attraction, they were so com- 
plicated that their numerical value 
almost escaped calculation. The 
whole subject has been gone over 
in our own day under the light of 
more perfect observations, and with 
the aid of the highest calculus. We 
doubt, however, if even. now the 
results are sufficiently established 
to warrant a calculation as to the 
sun’s distance to which reasonable 
exception may not be taken. 

Anyhow, this method cannot com- 
pare, either in facility of calculation 
or in accuracy of result, with the 
method of determining the solar 
distance by observations the 
transit of Venus. 

Of the theory and mode of such 
observations we will now say a few 
words. 

In 1677, while Halley, the grea 
English astronomer, was at St. He- 
lena, for the purpose of observing 
and cataloguing stars south of the 
equator, he observed a transit of 
Mercury across the face of the sun, 
and, from his efforts to measure its 
positions and movements, was led 
to believe that a transit of Venus 
could be so accurately observed 
and measured as to yield a precise 
and definite determination of the 
sun’s distance. From the know- 
ledge he had of the movements of 
Venus, he knew that there had been 
a transit of Venus in 1631, as Kep- 
ler had predicted, although no eye 
in Europe had seen it; and another 
in 1639, which had been observed, 
but, of course, not for this purpose, 
which in 1639 was yet unthought 
of. The next transit would be in 
1761. He could not hope to live 
to see it. But he did the next best 
thing. He studied out all the con- 
ditions of the question, published 
his plans, and made all the prelimi- 
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nary calculations required, so as to 
aid in securing, as far as possible, 
good observations and good results 
when the time came. 

As the year 1761 was approach- 
ing, the scientific world was astir, 
pretty much as it is now. Halley’s 
computations were again gone over, 
and such corrections and improve- 
ments were introduced as the ad- 
vance of astronomy since his day 
warranted and required. Govern- 
ments gave their aid and supplied 
means liberally. One hundred and 
twenty positions had been carefully 
chosen, and the best results were 
confidently expected. The grand 
problem was about to receive a 
final and definite solution. The 
error in the ultimate result would 
certainly not exceed one-fifth of one 
per cent. 

The astronomers were doomed to 
a sad disappointment. Wars then 
waging prevented some of the most 
important positions from being oc- 
cupied by the observers. It was 
bitter for a well-appointed party to 
sail for months and months over 
two oceans, only to see a hostile 
flag floating over the port they were 
about to enter. Sadly they sailed 
away, and could only see the transit 
from the rolling deck of their ship. 
Cloudy weather rendered other po- 
sitions valueless. And even where 
everything seemed to promise suc- 
cess, an unforeseen phenomenon in- 
terfered to mar their work. The 
astronomer might have his best 
telescope duly mounted, and di- 
rected to the proper point of the 
heavens, and carefully adjusted; 
his eye might be glued to the instru- 
ment, as he watched on one side of 
his field of vision a portion of the 
circular edge of the sun’s disk, and 
on the other the round, black spot 
gradually approaching. As _ they 
drew near, his hand was raised to 
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give the signal; his assistant stood 
ready to mark the very second when 
the two edges, coming nearer and 
nearer, would at last just touch. 
They hoped to seize the time of 
that first contact so accurately as to 
escape even the one second of error 
or doubt which Halley thought 
unavoidable. Vain hope! Before 
the contact, while Venus was still 
distant about two-thirds of her own 
diameter from the edge of the sun, 
a dark streak or band seemed to 
interpose between them like a black 
cushion or wedge. As they pressed 
against it, the curved outlines of 
their edges seemed to be pressed 
back or flattened, as if by the resist- 
ance of the cushion, and to lose their 
normal shape. There was a pause 
in the onward movement, a quiver- 
ing, a struggle, and then, by an ir- 
regular, convulsive jump, like that 
of two drops of water coalescing 
into one, Venus was seen to have 
already entered some way on the 
disk of the sun. The discomfited 
and astonished observer was forced 
to record that his uncertainty as to 
the precise time of the contact was 
not of one second only, but of at 
least twelve or fifteen seconds. 
Was it the defect of the instrument, 
or the fault of his own eye, over- 
strained by long use, by the brilliant 
light, or by his intense anxiety ? Or 
was there some unknown atmosphe- 
ric cause at work producing this 
band? Anyhow, he might hope that 
other observers would be more for- 
tunate than he had been. Again 
he was in error. Everywhere the 
same unexpected and puzzling phe- 
nomenon appeared. There was 
trouble in the astronomical world. 
The fault was generally thrown on 
the instruments. But whatever the 
cause of the mishap, there was some 
room for consolation. They would 
soon have another opportunity, and 
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might make another trial. In 1769, 
unly eight years off, there would be 
another transit, and by that time 
some means would certainly be de- 
vised for escaping the evil. 

In 1769, the stations were as nu- 
merous, the governmental aid fully 
as great, the instruments, they said, 
more perfect, and the observers, we 
may be sure, as earnest and as care- 
ful as before. Perhaps they were 
more skilful because of their pre- 
vious experience. But again all in 
vain. The same evil reappeared. 
The resulting uncertainty was even 
It was held to reach fully 
twenty seconds. When they under- 
took to calculate, from such obser- 
vations, the distance of the sun, 
some made it not more than 87,- 
890,780 miles, while, according to 
others, it reached 108,984,560 miles, 
the majority finding intermediate 
values. On the whole, it did not 
appear that there was much im- 
provement on the estimate made by 
Cassini a century and a half before, 
that it was not less than 85,000,000 
miles. Again and again were the 
records of the observations studied, 
scrutinized, and weighed, and the 
calculations based on them repeated 
and criticised. Finally, in 1824, 
Encke, after several years of special 
study of them, summed all up, and 
gave, as the best result attainable, 
95,274,000 miles. The scientific 
world, hopeless of anything better, 
seemed for a time to acquiesce. 
Some even upheld the estimate of 
Encke as ‘‘so successfully deter- 
mined as to leave no sensible doubt 
of its accuracy.” 

3ut, despite this, its accuracy has 
since been impugned, and on very 
strong grounds. It was known that 
light travels from the sun to the 
earth in about 8 minutes 13 seconds. 
Experiments carefully and ingeni- 
ously made by Arago, Foucault, 
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and Fizeau show that light travels 
with a velocity of nearly 186,000 
miles a second. This would give 
the distance of about 91,400,000 
miles, 

The irregularities of the moon 
and of Mars have been studied out 
and calculated on the theory of 
interplanetary attraction modifying 
the attraction of the sun. Though 
the results vary somewhat, yet they 
all tend in the same direction. Le- 
verrier found 91,759,000 miles; 
Hansen, the Dane, found 91,659,- 
ooo miles; Airey, the Astronomer- 
Royal of England, whose earlier 
opinion of Encke’s estimate we 
quoted above, has changed his opin- 
ion, and now proposes 91,400,000 
miles. , 

A fact in practical optics, calcu- 
lated to affect some observations 
rather seriously, has been discover- 
ed within the last few years. It is 
this: When a white body is view- 
ed on a dark ground, its size is ex- 
aggerated by some illusion of our 
vision ; and, on the contrary, a dark 
body seen on a bright ground ap- 
pears smaller than it would were 
the ground of a dark color, differ- 
ing from that of the body only as 
much as is required to render them 
distinguishable. Now, in the tran- 
sit, a dark body is seen on an in- 
tensely bright ground. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to bring in a 
correction which will compensate 
for the error arising from this opti- 
cal illusion. This has been done 
by Stone, who studied out the 
whole matter, arrived at certain 
modes of correction, applied them 
to Encke’s calculation, and main- 
tains that the true result of the 
observations of 1761 and 1769 
should be 91,730,000 miles. 

Thus all seem to agree that the 
sun’s distance must be less than 
92,000,000 miles, and that Encke’s 
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estimate was too great by 3 or 4 per 
cent. 

This is the stage at which our 
astronomers now take up the ques- 
tion, and aim to obtain a yet more 
definite and precise result. Will 
they succeed? They are full of 
confidence now; what they will 
say after their observations we 
may know a year hence. 

Some of our readers may like to 
know what is the course followed 
in making the observations and in 
calculating the results. We will 
give a slight account of the chief 
points, sufficiently detailed to en- 
able one with an ordinary know- 
ledge of trigonometry to understand 
how the conclusion is reached. 

The astronomers will follow two 
methods, known as those of Halley 
and of Delisle. They each require 
two suitable stations, so far apart 
on the surface of the earth as to 
give a satisfactory base-line. In 
fact, the further apart, the better, 
all things else being equal. For 
Halley’s method, the two stations 
lie as nearly north and south as 
may be. For Delisle’s, they lie 
east and west. 

Let us suppose two such stations 
to be chosen on or nearly on the 
same meridian of longitude, and 
6,000 miles apart. From each of 
these stations the planet is seen to 
traverse the disk of the sun, like a 
dark spot moving steadily across 
an illuminated circular dial-plate. 
The lines as seen from stations so 
far apart sensibly different. 
What the observers first seek to 
know is the apparent distance be- 
tween these lines, the angle they 
form, when seen from the earth. 
Were both visible at once from the 
same station, through the same 
telescope, it would not be difficult 
for a skilful observer to measure 
the angle directly. But at each 
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station only one line is seen, if, 
indeed, we may properly give that 
name to the course of the dark 
spot that passes on and leaves no 
trace behind. Each observer must 
determine correctly the position of 
his line on the face of the sun, in 
order that it may be afterwards 
compared with the other line simi- 
larly determined at the other, and 
the apparent between 
them is then determined by calcu- 
lation. 

How to determine the true posi- 
tion of such a line is the delicate 
and difficult task. One mode is to 
take the measurements in two di- 
the face of the sun, 
northward and eastward, from the 
position of the planet to the edge 
of the solar disk. This must be 
done for a number of positions 
which the planet occupies succes- 
But 
such measurements are very hard 
to be obtained with the desired 
precision. The edge of the sun, 


distance 


rections on 


sively as it moves onward. 


viewed in a large telescope, appears 


always tremulous, on account of 
the action of solar heat on our own 
The better 
and larger the telescope, and the 
brighter the day, the greater and 
the more this 
tremulousness appear. Such mea- 
surements are difficult, and are open 
to too much uncertainty. 


terrestrial atmosphere. 


embarrassing does 


rs 


There is another mode, which, if 
successfully used, is far more ac- 
curate. The lines or paths which 
the planet, viewed from the observa- 
tories, is seen to follow are chords 
across a circle—largest when they 
pass through the sun’s centre and 
become diameters, smaller as ‘their 
course is more distant from the 
sun’s centre. Being both due to 
the motion of the same body mov- 
ing at what we may hold to be a 
uniform velocity, their lengths must 
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be proportional to the times requir- 
ed for tracingthem. Being chords, 
a knowledge of their relative lengths 
determines with accuracy their posi- 
tion on the circular disk of the sun, 
and consequently their distance 
apart. Hence the importance of 
catching, with the utmost exactness, 
the beginning and the ending of 
the transit. The first exterior con- 
tact is noted when the circular 
edge of Venus just touches the cir- 
cular edge of the sun; then the 
first interior contact when the en- 
tire little, dark circle of Venus is 
just fully on the sun. Midway 
between the two, the centre of Ve- 
nus was just on the edge of the sun. 
Similarly, the second interior con- 
tact and the second exterior con- 
tact, if accurately and successfully 
observed, will show the instant of 
time when the centre of Venus 
passed off from the sun’s surface. 
It was, 2s we saw, in making these 
delicate observations, that the ob- 
servers of 1761 and 1769 failed, to a 
great extent, on account of the 
mysterious appearance of the black 
band, of which we gave an account. 
Will this embarrassing phenomenon 
again make its appearance next 
December? If it be due, as some 
think, to an aberration of sphericity 
in the lenses of the instruments, it 
may not be seen. For our tele- 
scopes are far more perfect than 
those of 1769. If it is due, as 
others maintain, to an interference 
of light in the observation, a more 
delicate manipulation of the instru- 
ment may, it is hoped, avoid it. If 
it is due to some optical illusion in 
our own eye, it will, of course, ap- 
pear again, and must be grappled 
with. The observers now being 
trained at Greenwich, in prepara- 
tion for the grand day, have a fac- 
simile of the sun and Venus, which 
are made to move in such manner 
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as to give as exact a representation 
of the transit as is possible; and 
they practise observations on this 
artificial transit. It is said that 
even in this fac-simile the black 
band has shown itself, and that one 
important lesson now being learn- 
ed is how to judge of the instant 
of contact, despite of this obstacle. 

There is, however, a still better 
safeguard—the use of photography. 
The transit will record itself more 
minutely and more accurately than 
any ordinary observations for mea- 
surement could do. Various plans 
will be used. One proposed.is to 
have one hundred and eighty pre- 
pared and highly sensitive plates 
along the circumference of a suita- 
ble wheel made to revolve regularly 
by clock-work. During three min- 
utes, these plates come, one every 
second, successively into position 
to receive and record the images 
of the transit, as the planet for those 
three minutes is entering on the 
sun. Other plates, at stated and ac- 
curately measured intervals of time, 
will similarly record its regular pro- 
gress across the sun; and another 
wheel, with one hundred and eighty 
other plates, will record the succes- 
sive changes each second for the 
three minutes occupied by its exit 
over the sun’s border. These are 
all, of course, negatives on glass. 
From them any number of impres- 
sions can be taken, in the usual 
way, for general distribution among 
the scientists. In order that such 
impressions may still serve for the 
finest measurements, despite of any 
variations of expansion, contraction, 
or warping which the atmospheric 
changes may produce, a system of 
fine, spider-web lines is placed in- 
side the telescope, producing on 
the photograph itself a network of 
fine lines, some running north and 
south, others crossing them east 
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and west. These lines are at equal 
distances apart, and serve admira- 
bly for measuring the position of 
the planet on the solar face. If 
the photographic sheet should be- 
come quite distorted, these lines 
would show it; for they would of 
course follow the distortion, and 
yet, after that distortion, they would 
still guide us to accurate measure- 
ments. It is hoped that this means 
and the many other photographic 
devices to be used will secure a de- 
gree of accuracy far beyond what 
Halley anticipated and would have 
been satisfied with. 

The spectroscope .comes in also 
to aid in determining the contacts 
with the utmost precision. The 
light of the solar photosphere, or 
body of the sun, when made to pass 
through the prisms of a spectro- 
scope, spreads into a continuous 
band of various colors, and crossed 
by many faint, dark lines. Other 
bodies, raised to a certain heat, and 
emitting light, give a spectrum of a 
totally different character. We see 
only bright upright lines. There is 
no continuous band or spectrum of 
prismatic colors. Now, just outside 
the solar photosphere, and between 
it and the chromosphere, is a layer 
of solar atmosphere which gives just 
such upright, bright lines. This 
was first discovered not many years 
ago during a total solar eclipse, when 
the direct light of the photosphere 
was cut off by the interposing moon. 
Knowing what to look for, the as- 
tronomers have since been able so 
to manipulate their telescopes as to 
catch these bright lines, even when 
there is no eclipse. They find 
them, of course, as they examine, a 
narrow ring apparently encircling 
the sun, and immediately around 
his circumference. Now, when the 
moment of the beginning of the 
transit is at hand, the spectroscope 


is turned to the precise point where 
Venus will touch the sun’s rim, and 
these lines are clearly brought into 
vision. So long as they shine, the 
way is open for the light of that 
narrow layer or belt to reach the 
earth. The instant their bright 
flash disappears, the observer knows 
that the planet has so moved as to 
intercept the rays of light, and is 
just in contact. Their reappear- 
ance, at the proper time, on the 
other side of the sun, will indicate 
the instant when Venus will have 
quitted the disk and the transit is 
over. 

It is confidently expected that by 
some one or by all of these methods 
the uncertainties of 1761 and 1769 
will be avoided, and that the in- 
stants of the commencement and 
the conclusion of each line of the 
transit may be so accurately deter- 
mined that for neither of them will 
the error as to their duration ex- 
ceed one second. Did the time 
occupied by Venus in making the 
transit, as seen from one station, 
differ from the time as seen at the 
other by only one minute, the un- 
certainty of one second would be 
less than two per cent. But, in 
fact, the times will differ by fifteen 
minutes, and, by skilfully choosing 
the places, a difference of twenty 
minutes may be obtained. In that 
case, the error or uncertainty would 
be less than one-tenth of one per 
cent. For tne present, the scientific 
world will be satisfied with that de- 
gree of exactness. 

Let us return to our supposition 
of two stations north and south, 
6,000 miles apart. The two lines 
of transit, as seen from them, are 
separated about 35 of an arc. . This 
is as the lines are seen from the 
earth. If we recur to Kepler’s pro- 
portion, as stated before—that the 
distance of the earth from the sun 
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is to the distance of Venus from the 
sUN aS 10,000,000 is tO 7,233,324— 
we can make use of a trigonometri- 
cal calculation, and easily ascertain 
that those same lines on the sun, 
seen by an observer on Venus, would 
appear about 484" apart. More- 
over, the lines from the sun to Ve- 
nus, forming this angle, cross each 
other at the planet, and, if pro- 
longed, will reach the two stations 
on the earth. Hence, since oppo- 
site Interior angles are equal, this 
(48$") must be the angle at which 
the same observer on Venus, turn- 
ing towards the earth, would see the 
two stations. We arrive thus at a 
triangle, in which the base is known 
—6,000 miles ; the angle at the vertex 
on Venus is also known—48}'; and 
the angles at the base are easily as- 
certainable. A simple calculation 
leads to the distance of Venus from 
the earth—about 25,300,000 miles. 
Again, applying Kepler’s formula to 
this number, we obtain as the result, 
for the earth’s distance from the sun, 
about 91,450,000 miles. If we give 
here only rough approximations, we 
are, after all, as near the truth as the 
astronomers of to-day can boast of 
being. In a minute calculation, 
subsidiary but important points are 
to be brought in, complicating the 
calculation and influencing the re- 
sult, 

After this statement of the gene- 
ral character of Halley’s method, 
we may be brief in our notice of the 
yet more beautiful mode of Delisle. 
He proposed it before the transits 
of the last century. But its effi- 
ciency so entirely depends on an ac- 
curate knowledge of the longitudes 
of the stations, and the longitudes 
of distant stations were then so un- 
certain, that it could not then be 
used with success. 

In this mode, two stations are 
necessary, east and west, or, rather, 
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along that line on the earth’s sur- 
face from all points of which the 
transit will show the same line on 
the solar disk. The further apart 
the stations are, the better; for the 
base between them will be larger. 
To know the distance between 
them, we must know their longitudes 
as accurately as their latitudes. 
From the longitudes we ascertain 
with precision the difference of time 
between them. At one of those 
stations, the first exterior contact is 
seen, and the exact time is noted. 
As Venus moves on, the shadow of 
this first contact flies along that line 
of the earth’s surface like the sha- 
dow of a cloud in spring traversing 
the fields. It is only after the lapse 
of a certain length of time that the 
contact is seen and timed at the 
other station. This certain length 
of time is the key to the solution. 
It may be determined by observa- 
tions on any one or on all the con- 
tacts, or by the observation of any 
other points of the transit examined 
and timed at both stations. It is 
obvious that the contacts, being the 
most unmistakable in their charac- 
ter, will be all used to check and 
control each other; the more so, as 
they serve also, as we saw, for Hal- 
ley’s method. The most careful 
use of the telescope will be supple- 
mented by the photograph and the 
spectroscope. 

Let two such stations be chosen 
which, by their longitudes and lati- 
tudes, we know to be 5,000 miles 
apart. It will be found that the 
transit, or any special point of it, 
will be seen at the second station 
about three minutes of time later 
than at the first. This means that 
the shadow of Venus travels 5,000 
miles in three minutes on the 
earth’s surface or at the earth’s 
distance from the sun. Applying 
Kepler’s formula, we find that, to 
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produce this effect, Venus herself 
must have travelled about 3,860 
miles in those three minutes. There- 
fore in 224.7 days—her solar year— 
she would travel about 416 millions 
of miles, supposing that, during the 
transit, she was moving at her mean 
velocity. This, then, is the length 
of her periphery of her orbit 
around the sun. Observations have 
determined its shape. Now that 
we know its size, it is not difficult 
to ascertain what her mean dis- 
tance from the sun must be. It is 
about 66,300,000 miles. From this, 
the usual formula leads us to the 
earth’s distance from the sun—g1,- 
650,000 miles. We merely indi- 
cate the salient points of the pro- 
cess, and that with summary num- 
bers. An astronomer would enter 
into minor questions: how far the 
earth had travelled in her orbit 
during those three minutes, and 
what had been the special motion 
of the second station during the 
same time, on account of the diur- 
nal revolution of the earth on its 
axis. He would carefully estab- 
lish the proportion of the distances 
between the sun and Venus and 
the earth, during the transit, to 
their mean distances as contem- 
plated in Kepler’s law, and he 
would compare the velocity of 
Venus at that time with her mean 
velocity. Other points, too, would 
have to be brought in, complicating 
the whole process to an extent 
that would soften the brain of any 
one but a calculating astronomer. 
In Halley’s method, the effort is 
to obtain two transit lines on the 
sun as widely apart as possible, 
For that purpose, the stations must 
differ in latitude as widely as pos- 
sible. In Delisle’s method, on the 
contrary, the longitude becomes of 
primary importance. The latitude 
can be easily determined. Hence, 
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in the last century, Halley’s method 
was almost exclusively adopted. 
But now we can use both; for we 
have better instruments and better 
star catalogues, and can determine 
longitudes by astronomical obser- 
vations much more accurately than 
could ordinarily be done a cen- 
tury ago. In addition, we have 
now almost faultless chronometers. 
3esides all these means, we have, 
and will use to a great extent, the 
grand American invention of de- 
termining the longitude by the 
electric telegraph with an accuracy 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 
While each method requires at 
least two stations, a greater num- 
ber would support and control 
each other, and allow us to take 
the average result of a greater num- 
ber of observations. Four stations 
at the corners of a large quad- 
rangle on the surface of the earth 
might give two sets of stations for 
each method. But this year the 
stations may be nearer a hundred. 
Careful preliminary studies have 
already determined on what portion 
of the earth the transit will be visi- 
ble. The most available points 
will be turned to account for sta- 
tions. We say available; for, un- 
fortunately, much of that space is 
occupied by oceans, while astro- 
nomical stations must perforce be 
situated on firmland. Some of the 
best points, too, seem almost inac- 
cessible. Still, there is a vast line 
of posts determined on in the 
northern hemisphere, and quite a 
number, to correspond with them, 
in the southern. Beginning at Al- 
exandria, in Egypt, the line stretches 
northward and eastward through 
Palestine, Georgia, Tartary, Middle 
Asia, and Northern Chinato Yeddo, 
in Japan, perhaps to Honolulu, in 
the Sandwich Islands. Along a 
great part of this line, the Russian 
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telegraphic wires will give exact 
longitudes, thus affording a fine 
field for the use of Delisle’s method. 
In the southern hemisphere, the line 
may be set down as commencing 
near the Cape of Good Hope, bend- 
ing southeastwardly to the lately dis- 
covered Antarctic lands, passing 
south of Australia, then turning up- 
wards towards the equator, and ter- 
minating at Nukahiva, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, in the South Pacific 
Ocean. Along this line, at Crozet 
Island, at St. Paul’s, at Reunion, 
at Kerguelen Land—further south, 
if the southern summer will have 
sufficiently melted the snows and 
driven back the ice-barrier to al- 
low the observers to land and work 
—at Campbell Land, in New Cale- 
donia, and in other places, stations 
will be established, between which 
and corresponding stations in the 
northern line Halley’s method may 
be used, 

Time, learning, skill, energy, 
money, everything that man can 
give, will be devoted to ensure suc- 
in the astronomical work to 
be done on the 8th of December 
next. Such earnestness commands 
respect, and wins our sympathy and 
best wishes. 

May the day itself—the festival 
of the Immaculate Virgin Mother 
be an augury of success! Astrono- 
mers, as a body, are less infected 
with the virus of modern scepticism 
and materialism than any other 
class of our scientists of to-day. 
On the contrary, not a few, standing 
in the front rank among them, are 
devout children of the church. 
Some of their chiefs are even num- 
bered among her clergy. They 
will not omit on that day to invoke 
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the blessing of heaven and the in- 
tercession of their Holy Mother. 
May their fervent prayers be heard, 
and may He who “has ordered all 
things in measure and number and 
weight ””* bless and give success to 
their labors! 

Yet they can only look for an 
approximation to the truth, not 
the truth itself. They will see 
more clearly than before how the 
heavens declare the glory of God. 
But there will remain obscurity and 
uncertainty enough to teach them 
humility in his presence. For 
“ God hath made all things good in 
their time, and hath delivered the 
world to the consideration of the 
sons of men, so that man cannot 
find out the work which God hath 
made, from the beginning to the 
end.” ‘This was true when the in- 
spired Ecclesiastes wrote, and is 
still, and must ever be, true. The 
history of the progress of physical 
sciences is practical, tangible evi- 
dence of it. Each generation has 
to correct the mistakes and discard 
the errors of a preceding genera- 
tion, and must acknowledge the 
uncertainty of much that it contin- 
ues to hold or boasts of having 
discovered. 

No greater absurdity is conceiv- 
able than that of a man puffed up 
with pride because of the little 
knowledge he has gained—little in- 
deed, though he may think it a 
great deal—who sets his intellect 
against the infinite wisdom and the 
revelation of God. The more man 
really knows, the more conscious 
he becomes of his own failures in 
many things, and of the vast extent 
of his ignorance. 

* Wisdom xi, ar. 
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THE VEIL WITHDRAWN. 


TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER'S STORY,” 
“ FLEURANGE,”’ ETC, 


“ The one thing worth showing to mankind is a human soul.” —Browning 


SEPTEMBER I, 1871. 

It was at Messina, July 15, 18—. 
I have never forgotten the date. 
It was just after my fifteenth birth- 
day. The balcony of the room 
where I was sitting overlooked the 
sea. From time to time, but more 
and more faintly, could be heard 
the noise of the waves breaking 
against the shore. It was the hour 
called in Italy the contr’ ora—the 
hour when, in summer, the whole 
horizon is aflame with the scorching 
rays of the already declining sun, 


which are no longer tempered by 
the gentle wind from the sea that 
every morning refreshes the shore. 
The windows, that had been open 
during the earlier part of the day, 
were now shut, the blinds lowered, 


and the shutters half closed. Pro- 
found silence reigned within doors 
and without. For many, this is the 
hour of a siesta; and for all, a time 
of inaction and repose. 

I was holding a book in my hand, 
not from inclination or pleasure, 
but simply through obedience, be- 
cause I had a lesson to learn. But 
that was no task. I took no plea- 
sure in studying, nor was it repug- 
nant to me, for I learned without 
any difficulty. The chief benefit 
of study was therefore lost on me. 
It required no effort. 

I ,had not yet even taken the 
trouble to open my book, for I saw 
by the clock I had ample time. 


At six I always went into the gar- 
den, which I was not allowed to 
enter during the heat of the day. 
There was still an hour before me, 
and I knew that a quarter of that 
time would be sufficient to accom- 
plish my task. I therefore remain- 
ed indolently seated on a low chair 
against the wall, near the half-open 
shutter, motionless and dreaming, 
my eyes wandering vaguely through 
the obscurity that surrounded me. 
The room I occupied was a large 
salon. The ceiling covered with 
frescos, and the stuccoed walls 
brilliantly ornamented with flowers 
and arabesques, prevented this vast 
apartment from seeming gloomy or 
ill-furnished. And yet, according 
to the tastes I have since acquired, 
it was absolutely wanting in every- 
thing signified by the word “com- 
fort,” which, though now fully un- 
derstood in our country, has never- 
theless no corresponding term in 
our language. A clumsy gilt con- 
sole, on which stood a ponderous 
clock, with an immense looking- 
glass above, occupied the further 
end of the room; and inthe middle 
stood a large, round, scagliola table 
under a magnificent chandelier of 
Venetian glass. This chandelier, 
as well as the mirrors that hung 
around, not for use, but to orna- 
ment the walls with their handsome 
gilt frames and the figures painted 
on their surface, were the richest 
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and most admired objects in the 
room. A few arm-chairs system- 
atically arranged, a long sofa that 
entirely filled one of the recesses, 
and here and there some light 
chairs, were usually the only furni- 
ture of this vast apartment ; but that 
day a small couch stood near the 
window, and on it reclined my mo- 
ther—my charming young mother! 
—her head resting on a pillow, and 
her eyes closed. On her knee lay 
a small book, open at a scarcely 
touched page, which, with the ink- 
stand on a little table before her, 
and the pen fallen at her feet, show- 
ed she had been overpowered by 
sleep or fatigue while she was writ- 
ing. 

My mother at that time was bare- 
ly thirty-two years of age. People 
said we looked like sisters, and 
there was no exaggeration in this. 
I was already taller than she, and 
those who saw me for the first time 
thought me two years older than I 
really was; whereas my mother, 
owing to the delicacy of her fea- 
tures and the transparency of her 
complexion, retained all the fresh- 
ness of twenty years of age. I 
looked at her. Her beautiful hair, 
parted on her pale brow, fell on the 
pillow like a frame around her face, 
which looked more lovely than 
ever to me. There was a deeper 
flush than usual on her cheeks, and 
her half-open lips were as red as 
coral. . . . I smilingly gazed at her 
with admiration and love! Alas! 
[ was too much of a child to realize 
that this beauty was ominous, and 
that I had much more reason. to 
weep ! 

My mother was left an orphan 
at fifteen years of age without any 
protector, and poverty would have 
been added to her other privations 
had not Fabrizio dei Monti, a 
friend of her father’s, and a cele- 
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brated lawyer, succeeded in snatch- 
ing the young heiress’ property 
from the hands of a grasping rela- 
tive who had been contending for 
it. This law-suit had been going 
on several years, and the result 
was still doubtful when Count 
Morani, Bianca’s father, died. 

He who rendered the young 
orphan so signal a service was 
then about thirty-five years old. 
He was a widower, and the father 
of two children, to whom he devot- 
ed all the time left him by his 
numerous clients, whom his repu- 
tation for ability brought from 
all parts of Sicily—famed, as every 
one knows, for the most compli- 
cated and interminable law-suits. 
Fabrizio, after his wife’s death, 
had given up all intercourse with 
society, except what was imposed 
on him by the obligations of his 
profession. With this exception, 
his life was spent in absolute re- 
tirement with an austerity as rare 
among his fellow-citizens as his 
long fidelity to the memory of the 
wife he had lost. 

But when, after advocating Bi- 
anca’s cause, he found himself to 
be her only protector, he at once 
felt the difficulty and danger of 
such a situation, and resolved to 
place her, without any delay, un- 
der the guardianship of a husband 
of her own choice. He therefore 
ran over the names of the many 
aspirants to the hand of the young 
heiress, and gave her a list of those 
he thought the most worthy of 
her. 

“You have forgotten one,” said 
sianca in a low tone, after glanc- 
ing over it. 

“Whom?”. . . inquired Fabrizio 
in an agitated tone, not daring to 
interpret the glance that accom- 
panied her words. 

Bianca still retained all the sim- 
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plicity of a child, and the timidity 
of womanhood had not yet come 
over her. Accordingly, she said, 
as she looked directly towards 
him, that she should never feel 
for any one else the affection she 
had for him; and if he would not 
have her,she would go into a con- 
vent, and never be married. 

It was thus my mother became 
Fabrizio dei Monti’s wife, and, in 
spite of the difference of their ages, 
there never was: a nobler, sweeter 
union. A happier couple could 
not have been found in the world 
during the fourteen years that fol- 
lowed my birth. But for several 
months past, my father had appear- 
ed depressed and anxious. Some- 
times I could see his eyes blinded 
by tears as he looked at my moth- 
er, but the cause I did not under- 
stand. It is true, she often com- 
plained of fatigue, and remained 
in bed for hours, which became 
more and more prolonged. And 
now and then she passed the 
whole day there. But when she 
was up, as she had been that day, 
she did not look ill. On the con- 
trary, I never saw her look more 
beautiful than while I was thus 
gazing at her with admiration and 
a love amounting to idolatry. . . 

After remaining for some time 
in the same attitude, I at length 
took my book, and endeavored to 
give my whole attention to my les- 
son. But the heat was stifling, 
and, after a few moments, I was, in 
my turn, overpowered by an irre- 
sistible drowsiness, to which I in- 
sensibly yielded without changing 
my position, and soon sank into a 
profound slumber. 

I had been asleep some time, 
when I was suddenly awakened 
by a remote, indistinct sound that 
seemed like the continuation of 
the dream it had interrupted. This 
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sound the 
horse. 

I sprang up without taking time 

for a moment’s reflection. I rais- 
ed the blinds, hurriedly opened the 
shutters and the window, and 
sprang out on the balcony. . . . The 
room was at once flooded with 
light and filled with the evening 
air. The sun had just disappear- 
ed, and a fresh breeze fanned my 
cheeks. ...I heard my mother 
cough feebly, but did not turn back. 
I was overpowered by one thought, 
which made me forget everything 
else—everything !—even her! . 
I leaned forward to see if I 
was mistaken. No, it was really 
he! . I saw him appear at the 
end of the road that connected our 
house with the He rode 
slowly along on his beautiful horse, 
which he managed with incompar- 
able grace. As he came nearer, 
he slackened his pace still more, 
and, when beneath the balcony, 
stopped, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed profoundly, the wind mean- 
while blowing about the curls of 
his jet-black hair. Then he raised 
his eyes, of the color and tempered 
clearness of agate, and with a be- 
seeching, passionate look seemed 
to implore me for some favor. . . . I 
knew what he meant. Foolish 
child that I was! I snatched from 
my hair the carnation I had placed 
there an hour before, and threw it 
towards him ! 

At that instant I heard a pierc- 
ing cry—a cry that still rings in 
my heart, and the memory of 
which will never be effaced— 
“ Ginevra!”... Hurrying in, I found 
my mother standing in the floor, 
pale and gasping for breath, with 
her arms extended towards me... . 
I instantly realized I had been 
guilty of an indiscretion which had 
afflicted and displeased her. I 


was footsteps of a 


shore. 
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was at once filled with sorrow, and 
on the point of throwing myself at 
her feet to beg her forgiveness ; 
but. before I had time to speak, 
or even reach her, she fell back 
on her couch in a semi-uncon- 
scious state that I should have 
thought a swoon, had not a spasmo- 
dic groan from time to time escap- 
ed from her breast, and when I 
did prostrate myself, had she not 
seized one of my hands, which she 
continued to hold with-a strong 
grasp in hers. 

We remained thus for some min- 
utes without my being able to 
leave her to call for assistance, 
though the frightful change in her 
face filled me with inexpressible 
terror as well as the keenest an- 
guish. I withdrew my hand at last, 
and threw my arms around her 
neck, exclaiming repeatedly amid 
my sobs: “Forgive me! Answer 
me! Oh! tell me that you forgive 
me! .. .” Shemade no reply, how- 
ever, but by degrees she returned 
to herself and grew calm. Then, 
taking me in her arms, she held me 
a long time closely embraced, as if 
she felt there was no safety for me 
anywhere else, and longed in some 
way for the power of taking me 
once more into her maternal breast, 
that I might live with her life, or die 
if she died! .. . 

O Almighty God! the prayer that 
then rose from her heart in behalf 
of her poor child thou alone didst 
hear! But when I recall all the 
errors of my past life and thy won- 
derful mercy towards me, I feel it 
was in answer to that prayer thou 
hast bestowed on me so many bene- 
fits! I know that at that instant a 
new source of grace was opened to 
me never to be exhausted—a look 
of mercy vouchsafed that nothing 
has ever extinguished! . . 

My mother still remained speech- 
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less, but her respiration became 
more and more regular, though, 
alas! still too rapid, and her fea- 
tures resumed their usual appear- 
ance. But her bright color had 
given place to a deadly paleness, 
and a large dark ring encircled her 
sweet, expressive eyes, now fastened 
on me with a look I had never 
read there before. She bent down 
and kissed me, and I felt two great 
tears fall on my forehead, as her 
pale lips murmured these words: 

“O my God! since it is thy will 
I should die and leave her behind 
me, I commit her to thy care. 
Watch over her, I pray thee, better 
than I have done.” 

“ Die!” my mother die! 

. I sprang up with a sudden, 
violent bound, as if smitten to the 
heart, and stood motionless like 
one petrified. <A frightful vision 
appeared before me! ... a vision I 
had not been prepared for by the 
slightest apprehension, or anxiety, 
or suspicion. Notwithstanding the 
too precocious development of my 
sensibilities, there was something 
child-like in my peculiar tempera- 
ment that had blinded my eyes, now 
so suddenly opened! [I tried to re- 
call the words I had just heard, but 
my mind grew confused, and was 
conscious of nothing but a sharp 
pang I had never yet experienced, 
but the cause of which had faded 
from my remembrance. I turned 
away, perhaps with the vague 
thought of calling assistance, per- 
haps to close the window, but stag- 
gered, as if dizzy, and fell to the 
ground behind the curtain of the 
window. 

At that instant the door opened. 
I heard the mingled voices of my 
father and several other persons. 
Some one sprang forward, exclaim- 
ing: “The window open at this 
late hour! ... Who could have 
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been so imprudent?” Then I was 
conscious that they were gathering 
around my mother. My father 
took her up in his arms, and carried 
her out of the room. . . . No one 
had perceived me in the increasing 
obscurity, as I lay on the floor, half 


I know not how long I remained 
in this condition. When I opened 
my eyes, the moon was shining so 
brightly that the room was as light 
as day. I rose up, and threw a ter- 
rified glance around. Everything 
in the moonlight wore an ominous 
aspect, and I shuddered as my eyes 
fell on the couch and the white pil- 
low on which I had seen my mo- 
ther’s face resting. What had hap- 
pened? . . . A long time seemed to 
have elapsed, and I felt as if on the 
edge of an abyss—an abyss of sor- 
row into which I was about to be 


precipitated. O my God! was it 
a mere dream, or was it a frightful 


reality? Icould not tell. Isoon 
became conscious of an excruciating 
pain in my head, and my teeth began 
to chatter with a violent chill. I rose 
up to go out, but it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that I reached 
my mother’s couch, on which I 
threw myself in despair, burying 
my face in the pillow where she 
had reposed her dear head. I 
burst into sobs, and this explosion 
of grief afforded me momentary 
relief. 

I then attempted to leave the 
room, and was proceeding towards 
the door, when my attention was at- 
tracted to something that had fallen 
on the floor. It was my mother’s 
little book, the silver clasp of 
which glittered in the light of the 
moon. I picked it up, and had just 
concealed it, when the door opened, 
and my sister Livia (my father’s 
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concealed by tne curtain. I had 
not fainted, but I was in a partially 
insensible state, incapable of any 
clear notions except the wish to 
lose all consciousness of suffering 
in a sleep from which I should 
never awake! ... 


oldest daughter), appeared with a 
light in her hand. 

“Gina!”” she exclaimed, “how 
you frightened me! What are you 
doing here, child, at this late hour ? 
I thought you were in the garden. 
How long have you been here?” 

I made no reply. I felt as if I 
should die of mortification, should 
any one learn what had taken place 
before my mother’s ill turn; but 
Livia did not repeat her question. 
She was pale and preoccupied, and 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

What could have happened ? My 
heart throbbed with suspense, but I 
had not courage enough to ask a 
single question. She had come for 
the pillow left on the couch, and 
seemed to be hunting for something 
she could not find. Perhaps it was 
my mother’s note-book, which at 
night she always laid on a table 
beside her bed. But I did not give 
it to her. I wished to restore it 
myself, and, though generally frank 
with Livia, said nothing about find- 
ing it. Agitated as I was, I felt 
that this little book was a treasure 
that belonged solely to me—a trea- 
sure of which I must never allow 
any one to deprive me. She made 
me hold a light to aid her in her 
vain search, but, not finding it, she 
took the rest of the things on the 
stand, and left the room. I follow- 
ed her, and we walked along to- 
gether through the gallery that. led 
to my mother’s chamber, which was 
at the end. 
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This gallery, or, rather, open 

loggia, looked down on the inner 
court of the old palace we lived in, 
and extended entirely around it. 
The landing of the principal stair- 
case to the first story connected 
with the gallery, was precisely op- 
posite the place where we were, 
when, all at once, we heard in that 
direction a sound—confused at first, 
and then more distinct—of chant- 
ing and the measured steps of sev- 
eral people, mingled with the con- 
stant ringing of a bell. Presently 
a bright light shone through all that 
side of the gallery, and through the 
arches we saw a long procession 
appear, and proceed around towards 
the door directly before us, . . . the 
door of my mother’s chamber. 
Livia knelt down, and made a sign 
for me to do the same, but I remain- 
ed standing, my eyes staring wide 
open before me in a kind of stupor. 
I saw the long file of white peni- 
tents as they came with lighted 
torches in their hands; then ap- 
peared the canopy under which 
walked Don Placido, my mother’s 
aged confessor, carrying the Divine 
Host in a silver Ciborium.... I 
could see his long, white beard, his 
bowed head, his sad, recollected 
look, and that was all. In an in- 
stant the truth flashed across my 
mind; then everything vanished. 

This new shock followed the other 
so quickly that it caused a deeper 
and more dangerous swoon; and 
when I was taken up senseless, and 
carried to my chamber, it was with 
the fear that this fatal night would 
be the last for the daughter as well 
as the mother. . 

I have no recollection of what 
took place for a long while after. I 
only remember that, opening my 
eyes one day, I saw Ottavia (my 
mother’s nurse, who had brought 
me up) beside my bed, I recog- 
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nized her, and stammered a few 
words. .. . She murmured : “Bless- 
ed be God!” but did not add an- 
other word. A thousand thoughts 
rushed across my mind, but I could 
not analyze them, and the one which 
might seem of the least importance 
was that which [I gave utterance to 
first. 

“My mother’s book,” . . . I said 
repeatedly. 

Ottavia, without speaking, at 
once raised the lid of a large ebony 
coffer that stood on the table 
not far from my bed, and took out 
the little book with the silver clasp. 
She held it up, and then replaced 
it in the box, which she locked. 
Turning to me, she put her finger 
on her lips. I obeyed the sign, and 
remained silent, but I slept no more 
till evening. By degrees my mind 
grew clear, and my confused recol- 
lections distinct. The fever that 
had brought me so near to death’s 
door now abated, and from that 
day my convalescence was rapid. 
But the chief thing that renewed 
life and strength restored, was the 
faculty of suffering, and compre- 
hending in all its fulness the reality 
of my misfortune. 

My mother was no more. She 
did not live to see the morrow of 
the day when she embraced me for 
the last time. My father’s agitated 
face revealed this terrible fact more 
clearly even than the mourning he 
wore. . . - But I did not learn the 
details of her last hours till a long 
time after the day when, for the 
second time, he lost the light of 
his fireside. Knowing the keen im- 
petuosity of my disposition, a vio- 
lent explosion of grief had been 
anticipated, But it was not so. 
On the contrary, I fell into a state 
of gloomy silence that gave rise to 
fresh anxiety to those who had so 
long trembled for my life. 
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The physician, however, advised 
my father, my sister Livia, and 
Ottavia, who took turns at my 
bedside, to leave everything to time 
without attempting to oppose me. 
I therefore passed day after day 
without appearing to notice their 
presence. But on other days, I si- 
lently made some sign of gratitude, 
which would bring a smile to my 
father’s pale face. Then Livia 
would embrace me, saying: “ Cou- 
rage, bambinu!* Try to love God’s 
holy will.” Or Ottavia, as she 
used to do when I was only four 
years old, would hold up the silver 
cross on her cornelian rosary, which 
I always looked at with pleasure. 
And when they saw me kiss it for 
the first time, they began to hope, 
in spite of my silence, for the return 
of my reason. But my eyes would 
become fixed again, and I would 
cease to recognize any one. And 


when my pillow was found wet with 


my tears, as was often the case, the 
physician would say: “That is a 
good sign; let her weep. It is a 
relief she needs.” But days passed, 
and my mental condition remained 
the same. 

My strength nevertheless return- 
ed. I was able to get up, and seve- 
ral times I walked a few steps on 
the terrace leading from my cham- 
ber without any injury. But no- 
thing could break the unnatural 
silence that transformed into an in- 
animate statue the girl whose ex- 
cessive vivacity and unrestrained 
liveliness had sometimes disturbed, 
sometimes enlivened, the whole 
house, filling it throughout with 
the sense of her presence. 

One day I was sitting on my ter- 
race, looking off over the gulf, when 
Ottavia zpproached, and, as usual, 
began to talk with the vain hope of 


* Little girl. 
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drawing forth some reply. I gen- 
erally listened in silence, but that 
day a new train of thought came 
into my mind, which I felt the 
power of pursuing clearly, calmly, 
and with a certain persistence that 
proved my physical strength was 
at last beginning to triumph over 
the kind of mental paralysis which 
made my convalescence seem like a 
new phase of my disease. 

Ottavia had placed a number of 
books on a small table beside me. 
She knew nothing of them but the 
covers, but she offered them to me 
one by one, hoping to induce me to 
read—a diversion it was desirable 
I should take to. At last I shook 
my head, and for the first time 
pushed away the book she offered 
me. ‘Then I spoke, and the sound 
of my voice was a joyful surprise to 
my faithful attendant : 

“No, Ottavia, not that one. I 
want another book, and that alone 
—the one.you put away there,” 
with a gesture and glance towards 
the further end of my chamber. 

Ottavia understood me, but hesi- 
tated between the joyful hope of 
my cure awakened by my reply, 
and the fear of causing fresh ex- 
citement which might bring on an- 
other relapse. But after all the 
means that had been used to rouse 
me from the state of apathy into 
which I had fallen, it did not seem 
prudent to oppose that which | 
had chosen myself. She therefore 
obeyed my request, and, without 
any reply, opened the ebony coffer 
where she had put my mother’s 
book, as if it were a relic, and plac- 
ed it in my hands. 

“Thank you, Ottavia,’’ I said. 
And putting my arms around her 
neck, I kissed her, causing big tears 
of joy to roll down her cheeks. 
“ And now leave me, I beg of you; 
leave me alone for an hour.” 
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She hesitated a moment, and 
looked at me uneasily, but then 
complied as before with my wish, 
and, after seeing that I was shelter- 
ed from the sun and wind, noiselessly 
left the balcony through my room. 


May 15, 18— 
Ginevra! It is toher I con- 
secrate these pages—the child that 
at once fills my heart with inex- 
pressible anxiety and the tenderest 
affection—the child whom I love so 
dearly, but whom my hands perhaps 
are too feeble to guide. And yet I 
shudder at the thought of leaving her 
behind me. My strength, however, 
is rapidly failing, and I feel that my 

poor child will soon be left alone. 
Alone! This word may seem 


harsh to you, Fabrizio mio, and, lest 
this should meet your eye, I will 


explain my meaning. 

I know you have as tender a 
heart as mine, and your prudence 
is far greater; but, to tell you the 
truth, you likewise are too fond of 
her! You know how many times 
I have taken her from your arms to 
make room for poor Livia, so often 
grieved by your involuntary forget- 
fulness, but not offended with her 
little sister, because she too, like 
every one else, felt that Ginevra 
from her infancy had the power 
of charming every eye and heart 
around her! 

But though to Livia you were 
sometimes indifferent, you were 
never severe, whereas, though gen- 
erally too indulgent to Ginevra, 
when you detected some fault in 
her, I have often seen you inclined 
to go from one extreme to another, 
and been obliged to beg you to 
leave the correction to time or to 
her mother. 

She has grown up, as she is, in 
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I then kissed the cover of the 
book I held in my hand, and 
opened it with awe. It seemed 
to me I was about to hear my 
mother’s voice from the depths of 
the tomb! 


our midst, like one of the flowers 
of our clime which put forth their 
beauty almost without cultivation, 
rejoicing our hearts and our eyes, 
and intoxicating us all with the per- 
fume of her grace and caressing 
affection. 

O yes! it is nothing but intoxi- 
cation, and I have perhaps yielded 
to it with too much delight; but I 
repeat it, it is I alone, among all 
who have loved her, whose delight 
has been unmingled with blindness. 

Perhaps this was because (par- 
don me, Fabrizio) I loved her 
more than any one else, and be- 
cause the affection of a mother has 
something divine in its clearness of 
vision. I see this charming child, 
to whom I have given birth, as she 
is. I understand her real nature. 
I look into her pure soul as into 
the limpid waters of some beautiful 
lake. But clouds are now passing 
over its surface. Others are rising 
and gathering, and I tremble to 
think a storm may some day rise 
up to overwhelm and crush her! 

JUNE I. 

This is Ginevra’s fifteenth birth- 
day. I will describe her, not only 
as she appears to me, but to every 
one else. 

She is slender and graceful in 
form, and an inch or two taller 
than I. There is an_ habitual 
sweetness and languor in her large, 
brown eyes; but when they are 
suddenly lit up with surprise, won- 
der, or any other unexpected emo- 
tion, they glow with wonderful ex. 
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pression and brilliancy. Her hair, 
of a golden hue which is as beauti- 
ful as it is rare in our country, 
parts on a pure white brow which 
forms almost a continued straight 
line with a nose of perfect regular- 
ity, so that her profile would be 
quite faultless were not her mouth 
larger than is consistent with the 
standard of classical beauty. But 
this blemish is redeemed by the 
expression of her mouth, sometimes 
grave and thoughtful enough to 
excite anxiety, sometimes half open 
with a child-like smile, and often 
extended with hearty laughter, like 
that of a peasant, displaying two 
beautiful rows of small, white 
teeth. 

And now, O my child! I would 
with the same sincerity describe 
the lineaments of your soul, which 
is far dearer to me than your 


face—yes, dearer to me than my 
own life, or even than yours! 


In the inner recesses of this 
soul—and I thank God for it !—is 
hidden,, even from her, a jewel of 
purity and truth which it would 
be far easier to crush than deface. 
Then, like a strong wind that can- 
not shake this foundation, but 
seeks entrance through every pore, 
beats a loving nature that cannot 
be denied its food, which is the 
predominant trait in her character. 
Passing over her other good quali- 
ties and her defects, and speaking 
merely of her outward appearance, 
it must be confessed that she mani- 
fests the excessive vanity of a child, 
and a want of reflection that would 
be surprising in a girl of ten years 
old, mingled with a passionate ar- 
dor that would excite anxiety in 
one of twenty! 

Such is my poor child—such 
are the attractive but alarming 
traits that constitute the peculiar 
nature she has inherited. 
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O Almighty God! . 
years of life, that I may 
watch over her till the day I 
am able to entrust her to the care 
of some one she can regard with 
the true devotion of a wife! 

Alas! this desire is consuming 
my life. It is shortening my days. 
It is hastening my end, which | 
regard with calmness when I mere- 
ly consider myself, but which fills 
me with terror when I think only 
of her. 


. two more 


JUNE I5. 

It was your wish, Fabrizio, and 
I yielded to it. But it was not 
without repugnance I saw her go 
to this ball. You say your sister 
will watch over her; but I know 
Donna Clelia better than you. 
She has no eyes but for her own 
daughters, and will think she has 
done her duty to Ginevra by see- 
ing, when she arrives, that her dress 
has not been crumpled on the way, 
and, at her return, that she has lost 
none of her ribbons. She will sep- 
arate her from her own daughters, 
you may be sure, lest she eclipse 
them, and leave her alone—alone 
in the gay world where she ap- 
pears for the first time. . You 
smiled when you saw her ready to 
start. You whispered with pride 
that a lovelier creature never was 
seen. . Ah! Fabrizio, at that mo- 
ment how I wished she were less 
charming, or, at least, that her 
beauty could be hidden from every 
eye! 

Do you remember the assertion 
of a queen of France about which 
we were conversing only a few 
days since? You thought it too 
severe, but to me it only seems 
reasonable; for it gives expression 
to the most earnest wish of my 
heart. O yes! like her, I would 
rather see the child I love so 
passionately —a thousand times 
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rather—see her die than contract 
the slightest stain! ... 

The hours are passing away, and 
I must seek calmness in prayer. I 
feel as if in this way I shall still be 
able to protect her. . 

Clelia promised to bring her 
home at eleven. The clock has 
just struck twelve, and she has not 
yet arrived. ... 

JUNE 25. 

[ have been ill for a few days 
past, and unable to write. To-day 
I feel somewhat better, and, though 
my mind has been greatly disturb- 
ed, will try to collect my thoughts. 

I was not deceived in my presenti- 
ment. I thought the day of the 
ball would be a fatal one, and I was 
not mistaken. As I said, at mid- 
night she had not returned. I 


awaited her arrival with increased 
anxiety of mind, lying awake a 
whole hour after that, listening to 


every sound, and repeatedly mis- 
taking the noise of the sea for that 
of the carriage bringing her home. 

. At last, about half-past one, I 
heard the rumbling of the wheels, and 
presently recognized her light step 
in the gallery. She passed my door 
without stopping, and had arrived 
at her own chamber, when Ottavia, 
who had been sitting up with me, 
went after her to say I was not yet 
asleep, if she wished to come and 
bid me good-night. As she enter- 
ed the door, the light in Ottavia’s 
hand shone across her face. It 
was by no means the same as at 
her departure. The excitement of 
dancing, and the fatigue of remain- 
ing up to so unusual an hour, were 
doubtless sufficient to account for 
her disordered hair, her pale face, 
and the striking brilliancy of her 
eyes; but her troubled look, her 
trembling lips, and the care she 
took to avoid looking me in the face 
when she fell on my neck, showed 
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there was something more which I 
must wait till another day to ques- 
tion her about. . 

JULY I. 

To continue the account inter- 
rupted the other day : 

I know everything now, for she 
never deceives me. She is always 
as sincere as she is affectionate. 
Yes, she had scarcely entered the 
ball-room before she was, as I fore- 
told, separated from her cousins, 
and left in a group of young ladies, 
who, treating her as a mere child, 
immediately proposed she should 
take a seat at a table where there 
were sweetmeats and games. Just 
then the orchestra began a dance, 
and the two oldest of the group 
stationed themselves in front to at- 
tract the attention of those in search 
of partners, while a third kept 
Ginevra in her seat by showing her 
pictures, and patronizingly promis- 
ing in a whisper to dance with her 
presently. But at the sound of the 
music, Ginevra could not be re- 
strained from springing up and ad- 
vancing to look at the preparations 
for the dance. This change of 
position attracted the observation 
of a young gentleman who was 
slowly entering the room with an 
absent air without appearing to wish 
to take any part in the dance. 

“There is Flavio Aldini,” said 
one of the young ladies; “he will 
not condescend to come this way. 
He looks upon us as mere school- 
girls, and only dances with those 
ladies whose elegance has already 
made them the fashion.” 

“T never saw him before, but he 
looks very much as I supposed from 
the description I had of him. Is 
he not said to be engaged to a rich 
heiress ?” 

“He? No; he does not dream of 
marrying, I assure you. I tell you 
he never looks at us young ladies.” 
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“ And yet, my dear, he seems to 
be looking rather earnestly in this 
direction now.” 

She was right. At that very 
moment, the person of whom they 
were speaking eagerly approached 
the place where Ginevra was stand- 
ing, and, without glancing at her 
companions, accosted her, begging 
she would give him the pleasure of 
being her partner in the quadrille 
about to begin. 

This was a triumph for my poor 
Ginevra, and all the greater after 
the vexation caused by her com- 
panions’ patronizing airs. She went 
away radiant—intoxicated. . . 
Hitherto she had been petted as a 
child; now she suddenly realized 
how much admiration a woman can 
inspire, and this knowledge, like a 
mischievous spark, fell from the 
look and smile of Flavio Aldini in- 
to her very heart! 

Flavio Aldini! You will under- 
stand, Fabrizio, the terror I felt at 
the mere name of this presuming 
fellow; so well calculated, alas! to 
please young eyes like hers, and 
capable of taking advantage of the 
impression he could not help see- 
ing he had made on her inexpe- 
rience. ; 

How agitated the poor child 
was in repeating all his dangerous 
compliments! And how flattering 
to her pride a success that attract- 
ed the attention of every one in 
the room, and made her an object 
of envy to those who had just 
humiliated her by their condescen- 
sion! ...I allowed her to go 
on. . I was glad, at all events, to 
see she did not manifest the least 
shade of deception—the usual con- 
sequence of vanity—but I trembled 
as I listened ! 

He begged for the little bunch 
of flowers she wore in her bosom. 
She was strongly tempted to grant 
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his request, and was only prevent- 
ed from doing so by the fear of 
being observed. 


JULY 5. 

I have not been able to con- 
tinue. I have been growing weak - 
er and weaker, and can only write 
a few lines at a time without fatigue 
Since the 15th of June, I have been 
constantly worried and anxious. [ 
cannot bear for her to leave me 
now for a single instant. I want 
to keep her constantly under my 
eyes and near my heart. Yester- 
day I saw her start at the sound 
of a horse passing under the bal- 
cony. To-day she was standing 
there with her eyes dreamily turn- 
ed towards the road that connects 
our house with the shore... .. I 
called her, and she listened as I 
talked kindly to her, hoping to 
give a new turn to her thoughts, 
instead of trying to check them by 
remonstrances. She is easily in- 
fluenced and guided by kindness 
but it is difficult to make her yield 
to authority. Oh! there never was 
a child who needed more than she 
the tender guidance of a moth- 
CBT i ae 

But let thy will, O God! be 
done. Help me to say this with- 
outa murmur. Let me not forget 
that my love for her is nothing— 
nothing at all—in comparison with 
that. 

JULY 15: 

It is only with great effort I can 
write to-day. I do not know as 
I shall be able to write more than 
a few lines. But I wish to remind 
you once more, Fabrizio, of the con- 
versation we had yesterday eve- 
ning. Who knows but it was the 
last we shall ever have in this 
world! My time here is short. 
Do not forget my request. Lose 
no time in uniting her to some one 
she can love and will consent to 
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be guided by. Though still young, 
he should be several years older 
than she, in order to inspire her 
with respect, which is so sweet 
when mingled with affection, as 
no one knows better than I, Fabri- 
zio. Has not the mingled respect 
and love with which you have fill- 
ed my heart constituted the hap- 
piness of my life? I would bless 
you once more for this, as I close. 
I have not strength enough to con- 
tinue. I must stop. . . . And 
yet I would speak once more of 
her—of my Ginevra—my darling 
child. I would implore you to be 
always mild and patient with her, 
and if ever. 


Here the journal ended!.. 
Oh! what a torrent of recollections 
rushed across my mind at the sight 
of thisunfinished page! This little 


book falling from her hand,. . 
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her slumbers,... her terrible 
awakening, . . . her incoherent 
words, her last embrace, my despair ! 
All this I recalled with poignant 
grief as I pressed my lips to the 
lines written by her dying hand. 
I shed a torrent of tears, but this 
time they were salutary tears. I 
had already severely expiated my 
error, for it was only my deep sor- 
row for having embittered the last 
hours of my mother’s life, and per- 
haps, O fearful thought! of hasten- 
ing her end, that had given so dark 
a shade to my grief, and filled me 
with a despair akin to madness. I 
was now stronger, calmer, and 
wiser, and felt I could yet repair 
my fault by fulfilling my mother’s 
wishes, and this thought brought 
the first ray of comfort that pene- 
trated my heart. I made many new 
resolutions in my mind, and felt I 
had firmness enough to keep them. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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INTRINSIC PRINCIPLES OF COMPLEX BEINGS. 


THE primitive beings of which 
we have treated in a preceding arti- 
cle imply nothing in their constitu- 
tion but what is strictly necessary in 
order to exist in nature; and there- 
fore they are physically simple— 
that is, not made up of other physi- 
cal beings, though they are meta- 
physically compounded, because 
their intrinsic principles are so 
many metaphysical components. 
Those beings, on the contrary, the 
entity of which is not strictly one, 
besides the three principles common 


to all primitive beings, involve in 
their constitution other components, 
either physical or metaphysical. 
Such complex beings are either sub- 
stantial or accidental compounds. 
We propose to investigate in the 
present article the general consti- 
tution of substantial compounds, 
then of accidental compounds ; and 
lastly we shall inquire into the prin- 
ciples of the attributes and proper- 
ties of complex, as well as primitive, 
beings. 

Principles of substantial compounds. 
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By substantial compound we mean 
acompound of which the components 
are distinct substances uniting in one 
essence or nature. Such a compound 
is a physical one, inasmuch as it is 
made up of physical components; 
for substances are complete beings, 
and each of them has its own dis- 
tinct and individual existence in 
the physical order of things. 

This definition of substantial 
compound is very different from 
that which the scholastics drew 
from their theory of substantial 
generations. But since chemistry 
has shown, and philosophical rea- 
soning based on facts confirms, that 
what in such a theory is called the 
“generated substance” is only a 
compound of substances, it must be 
evident that our substantial com- 
pound, as above defined, does not, 
in fact, differ from theirs, but is the 
same thing viewed under a different 
light. Perhaps, if the schoolmen 
had thought that bodies were pos- 
sibly but the result of the composi- 
tion of many permanent substances, 
they would not have called them 
substantial, but only natural, com- 
pounds; yet, since the epithet “ sub- 
stantial ” has been originally adopt- 
ed, and is still commonly applied to 
compounds which we know actual- 
ly to contain many distinct substan- 
ces, we cannot keep the word “ sub- 
stantial” without giving it such a 
meaning as will answer to the real 
nature of the things it qualifies. 
Nevertheless, should the reader 
prefer to apply the epithet “sub- 
stantial” to that compound only 
which consists of matter and sub- 
stantial form interpreted in accord- 
ance with the Peripatetic system, 
then the compounds of which we 
treat might be called natura/, or es- 
sential, compounds, or compound na- 
tures. So long, however, as such 
compounds are called “ substances,” 
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we think we have the right to apply 
to them the epithet “ substantial.” 

The immediate principles of sub- 
stantial compound are three, as in 
the primitive being: to wit, acz/, 
term, and complement ; Dut they are 
of a different nature, as we are go- 
ing toexplain. ‘Two cases are to be 
examined. For the physical parts, 
which unite to make one compound 
nature, sometimes rank all alike as 
material constituents of the com- 
pound, as in water, iron, silver, and 
other natural bodies; but at other 
times one of the constituent sub- 
stances stands forth in the charac- 
ter of a form, as the human soul in 
the body, all the parts of the body 
remaining under it, and making up 
the complete material constituent 
of the compound nature. 

In the first case, the physical 
components taken together consti- 
tute the adequate potential term or 
the compound nature; because, as 
they are all alike material constitu- 
ents, they are all alike potential re- 
specting their composition; and 
thus they are all equally liable to 
be tied together by physical action. 
The specific composition will be 
the act of the compound essence; 
for it is such a composition that 
formally binds together those physi- 
cal components into one specific 
compound. Finally, the actual 
bond of the components, brought 
about by their composition, will be 
the actuality of the compound na- 
ture—that is, its formal complement. 

That these three constituents 
differ very materially from those of 
a primitive being is evident: for, 
in a primitive being, the term is a 
pure potency that receives its first 
actuation ; whilst in the compound 
nature it consists of a number of 
actual beings which are no longer 
potential respecting their first ac- 
tuation, but only with regard to 
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their composition, which gives 
them a second and relative actua- 
tion in the compound. Again, the 
act, in the primitive being, is a pro- 
duct of creation, calculated to give 
the first existence to its term; whilst 
in the compound nature it is the 
product of actions interchanged be- 
tween the components, and gives 
them, not to exist, but to be united 
so as to form a new specific essence. 
Lastly, the complement, in a primi- 
tive being, is the existence of a 
thing absolutely one, whilst in the 
compound nature it is the exist- 
ence of a thing whose oneness is 
altogether relative. 

In all compounds of this kind— 
viz., whose form is’ their composi- 
tion—the components are, of course, 
physical beings, as we have stated ; 
but their composition is only a 
metaphysical entity. Indeed, we are 
wont to call it “ physical composi- 
tion’’; but we do not mean that it 
is a physical being; we only mean 
that it is the composition “of phy- 
sical beings.” We know that for- 
mal composition is that by which 
the components are formally bound 
with one another; and we know al- 
so that the components are thus 
bound in consequence of their mu- 
tual actions, and that such actions 
cannot be conceived to be complete 
in nature, except inasmuch as they 
are received in their proper sub- 
jects—viz., in the components them- 
selves. And therefore the compo- 
sition which is styled “ physical ”’ is, 
of its own nature, only an incom- 
plete and metaphysical entity; and, 
ina like manner, the actuality of the 
physical compound is not a physical 
being, as it cannot be found outside 
of that of which it is the result. 

But a compound of the kind just 
mentioned is sometimes intended 
for an end which cannot be attain- 
ed without the concurrence of a 
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higher principle. Then, by the in- 
troduction of this new principle, a 
second kind of substantial com- 
pound arises, in which one of the 
components (the higher principle) 
ranks as the formal, and the others 
as the material, constituent of the 
compound nature. Such is the 
case with our own bodies; which, 
to fulfil the ends for which they are 
organized by nature, besides their 
bodily constitution and organism, 
require the infusion of a distinct 
principle of life. Hence the formal 
constituent of man, and of all ani- 
mals too, is the principle of life, or 
the soul; whilst his material con- 
stituent is the body, with its organic 
constitution. 

That the body is a physical be- 
ing and a substance there is no 
doubt; and that the soul also isa 
physical being and a substance dis- 
tinct from the body is conclusively 
shown in all good treatises of anthro- 
pology. ‘The soul and the body are 
therefore two physical components, 
and make up a physical compound. 
The animal life, however, which is 
the result of the animation of the 
body by the soul—and is, therefore, 
the complement of the compound— 
is not a third physical component, 
but a metaphysical entity; and 
thus of the three principles which 
constitute the animal, the first and 
the second only are to be reckoned 
as physical parts. 

And now, since we have stated 
that the constituents of compound 
natures may have either a physical 
or only a metaphysical entity, we 
must further inform our readers that 
a great number of authors are wont 
to consider all the real constituents 
of physical beings as so many ffysi- 
cal entities. But we would say that 
in this they are mistaken; for al- 
though it is evidently true that the 
constituent principles of a physical 
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being have a physical existence in 
the being to which they belong, 
it cannot be inferred that there- 
fore all such principles must be 
called physical beings; as some 
of them can neither have an inde- 
pendent existence nor be even con- 
ceived without referring to their 
correlative principles. Thus the 
act and the term of a primitive 
being are both entitatively less than 
physical beings; for the first being 
we find in the physical order is that 
which arises out of them. It is not, 
therefore, the same thing to say 
that a being is physically real, and 
to say that it is made up of physi- 
cal realities. The first assertion 
may be true, and the second false; 
because a thing which is ove has 
only one existence, and never- 
theless implies three principles; 
whence it appears that it is im- 
possible to conceive each of the 
three principles as having a distinct 
existence. And since that which 
has no distinct existence in nature 
is not a physical being, accordingly 
the principles of primitive physical 
beings are not physical, but only 
metaphysical, realities. 

We have further to remark that 
the act and the term, even when 
they are complete physical entities, 
in their manner of principiating the 
compound nature always behave 
towards one another as incomplete 
entities, inasmuch as their prin- 
cipiation is always of a metaphysi- 
cal, and never of a physical, charac- 
ter. To speak first of those com- 
pound essences whose form is compo- 
sition, we observe that the physical 
components of such essences are 
indeed in act, absolutely speaking, 
but, with regard to the composi- 
tion, they are simply zz potency: 
and since it is in this last capacity 
that they enter into the constitu- 
tion of the compound nature, it is 
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evident that they contribute to its 
constitution only inasmuch as they 
have a claim to further actua- 
tion. For to be potential respect- 
ing any kind of composition means 
not only that the parts might be 
duly disposed to undergo such a 
composition, but moreover that 
they are already disposed and re- 
lated to each other in that man- 
ner which ¢émperatively calls for 
such a composition. Consequent- 
ly, the components, when thus 
disposed, constitute a potency 
which needs actuation, and stands, 
with respect to the form of compo- 
sition, in the same relation in 
which any term stands with respect 
to its essential act. It is, therefore, 
manifest that the said components, 
though they are physical entities, 
behave as metaphysical principles 
in their material principiation of a 
compound essence. As for the 
composition itself, we have already 
seen that it is always a metaphysi- 
cal constituent. 

In the same manner, the soul 
and the body are indeed physical 
beings, absolutely speaking, and, 
therefore, independent of one an- 
other so far as their existence is 
concerned; but the body is in- 
formed and vivified, not inasmuch 
as it exists in its absolute actuality, 
but inasmuch as it is potential re- 
specting animal life—that is, inas- 
much as its organic composition 
imperatively claims a soul. And 
similarly the soul is a vivifying 
form, not inasmuch as it is some- 
thing absolute in nature, but inas- 
much as it naturally requires com- 
pletion in the body for which it is 
created and to which it is actually 
terminated. It therefore appears 
that the soul and the body, in their 
principiation of the animal, behave 
towards one another as metaphysi- 
cal principles. 
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Hence all composition of act and 
potency is, properly speaking, a 
metaphysical composition; though, 
when the compound is resolvable 
into physical parts, the same com- 
position may also, from the physi- 
cal nature of the components, be 
rightly styled physical. The differ- 
ence between a metaphysical and a 
physical compound does not, there- 
fore, consist in the character of the 
composition itself, which is always 
metaphysical, but in this: that the 
latter can be resolved into phy- 
sical parts which may and will ex- 
ist after their separation, whereas 
the former can be resolved only into 
metaphysical constituents which are 
utterly incapable of separate exis- 
tence. 

What precedes refers to the im- 
mediate constituents of compound 
essences. It is evident that every im- 
mediate principle, which is a com- 
plete being, involves other princi- 
ples. Hence all compound es- 
sences imply some principles which 
are proximate, and others which are 
remote. ‘The remote are those by 
which every primitive component 
is itself constituted in its individual 
reality, and from which the compo- 
nents derive their real aptitude to 
become the material, the formal, or 
the efficient principle of the com- 
pound essence. 

Principles of accidental compounds. 
We have hitherto shown that all 
physical beings, whether physically 
simple or physically complex, in- 
volve in their constitution an act, a 
term, and a formal complement. 
Nothing more is required to con- 
clude that no physical being can 
be conceived of as an act without 
its term, or a term without its act, 
r a formal actuality not resulting 
from the concurrence of an act and 
its suitable term. From this it im- 
mediately appears that accidents 
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and accidental modes are not phy- 
sical beings, and that their exis- 
tence is necessarily dependent on 
the existence of some other thing 
of which they are the appurte- 
nances. 

An accident, properly so called, 
is an act having no term of its own, 
and, therefore, having no metaphy- 
sical essence and no possibility of 
a separate existence. Accordingly, 
the term of which it is in need 
must be supplied by a distinct be- 
ing already existing in nature; and 
this is called the subject of the acci- 
dental act. Hence no accidental 
act can be conceived to be without 
a subject. 

And here we must reflect that, as 
the first actuation of an essential 
term by its essential act has for its 
result the actual existence of the in- 
dividual being, so also any second, 
or accidental, actuation of the term 
by an accidental act has for its re- 
sult an actual mode of existing of 
the same individual being. From 
this plain truth we infer that a dis- 
tinction is to be made between ac- 
cidental acts, which are properly ac- 
cidents, and accidental modes, which 
are only accidentalities. An acci- 
dent, properly speaking, is that 
which causes the subject to acquire 
an accidental actuality, and is al- 
ways an act; whilst the accidental 
mode is not an act, but an acciden- 
tal actuality which results in the 
subject from the reception of the 
accidental act. 

These general notions being ad- 
mitted, let us inquire into the prin- 
ciples of accidental compounds. 
An accidental compound is either a 
compound of substance and acci- 
dent or a compound of real es- 
sence with something superadded. 
In the first case, “accidental ” 
means the opposite of “substan- 
tial”; in the second case, “ acci- 
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dental” means the opposite of “ es- 
sential.” Thus @ falling body is an 
accidental compound of substance 
and its momentum, the momen- 
tum being a real accident; whereas 
a man clothed is an accidental com- 
pound of individual human nature 
and dress; the dress being consid- 
ered as something accidental as 
compared with the essence of man, 
though it is a real substance. And 
in the same manner a mass of gold 
is an accidental compound of gold- 
en molecules, because each mole- 
cule fully possesses the essence of 
gold independently of any other 
molecule; whence it follows that 
the addition of other molecules is 
accidental as compared with the 
essence of gold, and only increases 
the quantity without altering the 
specific nature of gold. Of course, 
these other molecules are sub- 
stances, and it is only their concur- 
rence into one mass that is acci- 
dental. 

It is plain that the constituent 
principles of an accidental com- 
pound are three—viz., the accidental 
act which entails a modification of 
the subject; che subject which re- 
ceives the modifying act; and ¢he 
accidental mode of being, or the 
modification, which results from 
the reception of the act in the sub- 
ject. 

The subject is always a complete 
physical being, and, therefore, has 
its own essential act, term, and 
complement, independently of all 
things accidental. It becomes the 
subject of an accidental act by ac- 
tually receiving it. 

The accidental act which is re- 
ceived in the subject must proceed 
immediately from the action of some 
natural or supernatural agent. This 
is evident; for real receptivity is 
real passivity, and therefore recep- 
tion is passion. Now, no passion 
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can be admitted without a corre- 
sponding action. Hence all acci- 
dental act that is properly and 
truly received in a subject is the 
immediate product of action, and 
its production exactly coincides 
and coextends with its reception. 

Lastly, the mode of being which 
results from the accidental actua- 
tion of the subject is only an acciden- 
tality, or an accidental actuality, as 
we have already remarked, and is 
predicated of the subject, not as 
something received in it, but as 
something following from the actual 
reception of the accidental act. 
Hence the substance, or the nature, 
which is the subject of such acci- 
dental modes lies under them, not 
on account of its receptivity, but 
on account of the resulting poten- 
tiality, which is a proper appurte- 
nance, not of the material term, but 
of the formal complement of the 
substance. And, in fact, the com- 
plement of all created essence al- 
ways arises from the actuation of a 
potential term, and therefore is it- 
self necessarily potential—that is, 
liable to such accidental changes as 
may result from any new actuation 
of the essential term. This resu!t- 
ing potentiality is commonly styled 
mobility, changeableness, or affectibili- 
ty, and may be called modal poten- 
tiality in opposition to the fassive 
potentiality which is the character- 
istic of the essential term. 

Hence a subject is said to receive 
the accidental act, but not the ac- 
cidental mode; and, on the contra- 
ry, is said to de affected by the acci- 
dental mode, but not by the acci- 
dental act. We may say, however, 
that a subject zs modified as well by 
the act as by the mode, because 
this expression applies equally to 
the making of the change (mu/atio 
in fier) and to the state that follows 
(mutatio tn facto esse). 
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A subject has, therefore, two dis- 
tinct manners of underlying: the 
one on account of its receptivity, 
the other on account of its affecti- 
bility; the one by reason of the 
passive potentiality of its term, the 
other by reason of the modal poten- 
tiality of its complement. Thus a 
body, according to its passive po- 
tentiality, underlies the act produced 
in it by a motive power, because it 
passively receives the motive deter- 
mination, and, according to its mod- 
al potentiality, it underlies J/ocal 
movement, this movement being the 
immediate result of the determina- 
tion received. And in a similar 
manner our soul, inasmuch as it is 
receptive or passive, underlies the 
act produced or the impression 
made in it by a cognizable object; 
and inasmuch as it is affectible, it 
underlies the feeling or affective 
movement, which immediately re- 
sults from the cognition of the ob- 
ject. 

We have said that every accident 
which is received in a subject and in- 
heres init must be produced by the 
action of some agent; and this being 
the case, it follows that the quantity 
of the mass of a body, and the quan- 
tity of its volume, which are not the 
product of action, cannot be ranked 
among the accidents received and 
inhering in the body; and generally 
all the accidental modes which arise 
in the subject, in consequence of 
the reception of accidental acts, are 
intrinsic modes indeed, but are not 
received, and do not properly. z7- 
here in their subject; they only 7e- 
sult in the subject. Moreover, as 
all such intrinsic modes immediate- 
ly arise from the intrinsic reception 
of accidental acts, it follows that 
those accidental modes which do 
not arise in this manner must be 
extrinsic ; and therefore such modes, 
though they are predicated of their 
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subject, do not inhere in the sub- 
ject, but only in a certain manner 
adhere to it. All accidental conno- 
tations and relativities belong to 
this last class. 

Hence we gather that predica- 
mental accidents are of different 
species, and accordingly demand 
distinct definitions. The acciden- 
tal act, or accident strictly, is an 
act received in the subject and in- 
hering in it; the intrinsic mode is 
an accidental actuality or modifi- 
cation resulting in the subject; the 
extrinsic mode is a simple conno- 
tation or respect arising between 
the subject and some correlative 
term. Accordingly, accidental be- 
ing in general cannot be defined as 
“that which inheres in a subject "— 
quod inheret alteri tamquam sub- 
jecto—for this definition does not 
embrace all accidentalities, but 
should be defined as “ that which 
clings to a subject "—guod innttitur 
altert tamquam subjecto, the phrase 
“to cling to” being understood in 
a most general sense. This last 
definition covers all the ground of 
predicamental accidentalities; for 
it is, in fact, applicable to all acci- 
dental acts, intrinsic modes of be- 
ing, and extrinsic connotations. 

For the same reason, the subject 
is not to be defined as “ that which 
receives within itself an accidental 
entity,” but as “that to which an 
accidental entity belongs,” and, 
taking the word “subject” in its 
most general sense, we may also 
define it, as Aristotle did, to be “ that 
of which anything is predicated.” 
It is only by this last definition that 
we can explain the general practice 
of predicating of everything, not 
only its accidentalities, but also its 
attributes and essential properties. 
Such predications would be impos- 
sible, if the notion of subject were 
restricted to that which receives on 
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itself accidental entities; for attri- 
butes are not accidents, and are 
not received in their subject, but 
spring forth from its very essence, 
as we are going presently to show. 

When the thing predicated of any 
subject is an accidental act, then its 
subject is @ sudject of inhesion. 
When the thing predicated is an 
intrinsic mode, no matter whether 
essential, substantial, or accidental, 
then its subject is @ sudject of attri- 
bution. And when the thing predi- 
cated is only a connotation or a re- 
spect (modus se habendi ad aliud), 
then its subject is @ sudject of mere 
predication. 

As we have stated that natural 
accidents cannot exist without a 
subject, the reader may desire to 
know how we can account for the 
accidents which, in the Holy Eu- 
charist, exist without their sub- 
stances. As a lengthy discussion 
of this philosophico-theological 
question would be here quite out 
of place, we will content ourselves 
with remarking that the Eucharis- 
tic species of bread, as described 
by S. Thomas and by the ancient 
scholastics, is not a natural and 
predicamental accident; and that, 
therefore, many things may be pos- 
sible with the Eucharistic species 
which are not possible with natural 
accidents. It is not true, in fact, 
what some have maintained, that in 
the Holy Eucharist each of the ac- 
cidents of bread exists without any 
subject. Theologians acknowledge 
that the :yuantity of the bread fulfils 
the duty of subject with regard to 
all the other accidents, and conse- 
quently that all the other accidents, 
after the consecration as_ before, 
cling to quantity. There is no 
need, therefore, ‘of assuming color 
without a subject, or figure without 
a subject. or weight without a sub- 
ject. This would simply mean 
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color of nothing, figure of nothing, 
weight of nothing; \ is not a 
miracle, but an abs l'o ac 
count for the sacra: 

theologians need on 

the guantity of the bres x 
miraculously without the substance 
of the bread. This is the only ac- 
cident which remains without any 
subject whatever; for the Sacred 
Body, which ad modum substantie— 
that is, substantively, replaces the 
substance of the bread—is indeed 
under that quantity, but it is not 
affected nor modified by it, and 
therefore cannot be called its sd- 
ject in the ordinary sense of the 
word, though some writers have 
called it a sacramental subject. 

To show that quantity without 
the substance of which it is the 
quantity is not an impossibility, we 
must leave aside the idea that such 
a quantity is a form inherent in the 
substance. For the quantity of the 
mass which alone is destined to be- 
come the first subject of all the 
other accidents is made up of a 
number of material parts, and 
therefore is not a form, but a cer- 
tain amount of actual matter, and 
Sulfils the office of matter, as S. Tho- 
mas recognizes, and not that of 
form, as Suarez and others after 
him have erroneously assumed. 
Now, it is evident that as no num- 
ber can be conceived without units, 
so neither can a quantity of mass 
be conceived without its parts; and 
that, if such parts or units are sub- 
stances, the quantity of the mass 
will be nothing less than a number 
of substances. So long, then, as 
such a quantity remains, it cannot 
cease to be a number of substances, 
unless, indeed, each of the units of 
which it is made up, and which 
must always remain, be supernatu- 
rally depriv ed of that which places 
them formally in the rank of sub: 
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stances. This is, therefore, what 
must be done, and what is really 
done by transubstantiation. When, 
in fact, the words of the consecra- 
tion are pronounced, and the Sacred 
Body of our Lord is constituted 
under the sensible symbol ad modum 
substantia (that is, not only substan- 
tially, but substantively), then the 
substantiality of every particle of 
the bread is superseded, and, so to 
say, supplanted by the new sub- 
stance which lies under each of 
them, but which leaves intact the 
constituents of concrete quantity ; 
for “the act and the power of sub- 
stance,” and “whatever belongs to 
matter,” remains in each of them, as 
S. Thomas teaches, in accordance 
with the common doctrine of the 
ancient scholastics and of the fathers 
of the church. 

Thus the quantity of the bread 
remains the same as before, and 
retains tts formal and material con- 
stitution, notwithstanding the sub- 
stantial conversion of the bread 
into the Sacred Body of our Lord. 
Had the modern scholastics paid 
more attention to this last point, 
they would have seen that the 
species of bread is none of those 
natural accidents, whether forms 
or formalities, which found a place 
in Aristotle’s categories, but is a 
supernatural accident as perfectly 
constituted, in its own way, as sub- 
stance itself, and therefore capable 
of being kept in existence by God 
without the help of a natural sub- 
ject. The reader may infer from 
these remarks that the philo- 
sophical questions about nafural or 
predicamental accidents are alto- 
gether distinct from, and indepen- 
dent of, those concerning the sac- 
ramental species; and that there- 
fore nothing that philosophers may 
say about matural accidents can 
have any direct bearing on the 
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explanation of the Eucharistic mys- 
tery. 

One thing remains to be said 
regarding the distinction betweén 
accidental and substantial com- 
pounds. We have defined the first 
to be a compound “of substance 
and accident,” or a compound “of 
essence and something acciden- 
tally superadded to it.” The se- 
cond we defined to be a com- 
pound “of substances uniting in 
one essence or nature.” But, as 
we noticed, the authors pledged to 
the theory of substantial genera- 
tions admitted of no “substantial” 
compound but that which was be- 
lieved to consist of matter and 
substantial form; and accordingly 
all compounds the form of which 
was an accidental entity, say com- 
position, were considered by them 
as accidental. We observe that 
composition, though an accidental 
entity, is nevertheless the “essen- 
tial” form of the compound, and 
gives it its “first” actuality. If, 
then, the compound is a distinct 
essence, and has a distinct name, 
and is called a distinct “sub- 
stance,” as water, iron, gold, etc., 
its form, though an accident, is an 
essential constituent of the specific 
substance. 

We cannot at present discuss 
the question of substantial genera- 
tions; we only remark that, to 
avoid all useless disputes about 
words, a physical compound, when 
it contains nothing but what is 
needed for the constitution of its 
specific nature, may be called 
Unum per se naturale—i.e.,a being 
essentially one; and when it has 
something accidentally superadd- 
ed, it may be called Unum per ac- 
cidens—i.é., a being accidentally 
one. This distinction of names, 
which is familiar to all philoso- 
phers, expresses the distinction 
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of the things without having re- 
course to the terms of “substantial 
compound ” and “ accidental com- 
pound,” taken in the Peripatetic 
sense of the words. Thus, whilst 
the Peripatetics based their dis- 
tinction between these compounds 
on a presumed difference between 
their forms, we draw our own from 
the presence or absence of any- 
thing not belonging to the specific 
nature of the compound. This we 
do in accordance with the true 
spirit of scholastic philosophy, not 
to say compelled by a philosophi- 
cal necessity; for we know that 
the constituent form of a purely 
material compound, though essen- 
tial with respect to the compound 
itself,is only an accident received 
in the substance of the compo- 
nents, as we may hereafter have an 
occasion to show. And now let us 
come to the attributes of complete 
beings. 

Principles of attributes and proper- 
ties. All complete beings possess 
attributes and properties called es- 
sentiai—that is, invariably follow- 
ing the essence to which they belong. 
It is therefore necessary for us to 
inquire whether, to account for 
them, any special principles must 
be admitted. Wecan easily show 
that no new real principle is re- 
quired besides the principles of the 
essence, as all the essential attri- 
butes and properties * of a com- 
plete being are fully contained in 
the real essence of the same as 
in their fountain-head, inasmuch 
as they are nothing else than 
the actuality of the essence consid- 
ered under different aspects or 
connotations. It is known, in 
fact, that the essential attributes of 

* Attribute and property mean the same in 
reality ; but we usually call them attributes 
with respect to the thing absolutely considered 


as a being, and froferties with respect to the 
thing considered as a principle of operation. 
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things are said by all philosophers 
to emanate from the essence, ¢o flow 
from the essence, fo follow from 
the essence, without any other 
thing being ever mentioned as 
their principle; which shows the 
universality of the doctrine that 
the essence alone is the adequate 
source of all its attributes. 

And here let us‘observe that the 
words principle and source are not 
synonymous; for a principle is 
not sufficient, of itself, to principi- 
ate anything without the concur- 
rence of other principles, as it 
does not perfectly contain in itself 
the whole reality of which it is a 
principle. The source, on the con- 
trary, contains totally and adequate- 
ly within itself whatever emanates 
from it; so that any such emana- 
tion, taken separately, is only an 
imperfect exhibition of the reality 
from which it emanates, as it pre- 
sents it only under one out of the 
many different points of view under 
which it may be regarded. To 
say, then, that the essence of a 
thing is the source of all its attri- 
butes is to say that the essence 
itself alone sufficiently accounts for 
their origin, their necessity, and 
their distinction. 

That such is the case we shall 
easily understand by reflecting that 
all the essential attributes and 
properties of a thing express the 
being or actuality of the thing un- 
der some special aspect; as Zo be 
active, 4o de passive, fo be one, fo be 
simple, etc. Now, Zo de, or actual- 
ity, immediately results from the 
principles of the essence alone, as 
we have proved in our last article. 
Consequently, the essential attri- 
butes and properties of anything 
immediately result from the essen- 
tial principles of the thing—that is, 
from its real essence. Thus a be- 
ing is active inasmuch as the act 
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by which it is can be further ter- 
minated; and therefore Zo de active 
is nothing more than to have in 
itself an act further terminable; 
and activity, or active power in the 
abstract, is nothing more than the 
further terminability of the same 
act. In like manner, a being is 
passive inasmuch as its intrinsic 
term is still capable of further 
actuation; and therefore fo de pas- 
sive is nothing more than to have 
in itself a term which can be fur- 
ther actuated; and passivity, or 
passive potentiality in the abstract, 
is nothing more than the further 
actuability of the same term. The 
like may be said of every other 
attribute. Meanwhile, if we in- 
guire what does /erminability, or 
actuability, add to the thing, we 
shall soon see that it adds nothing 
real, but only exhibits the reality 
of the thing under a special form- 
ality as connoting something either 
intrinsic or extrinsic to it. Thus 
the terminability of the act simply 
connotes term capable of 
actuation, and the actuability of 
the term simply connotes an act 
by which it can be actuated. 

From this it follows that the 
essential attributes of being are 
nothing but distinct @dstract ratios 
having their foundation in the 
principles of the complete being, 
and presenting its actuality under 
different aspects. In fact, it is be- 
cause such a being contains the 
foundation of all those ratios that 
our intellect, by looking upon it, 
is enabled to discover them, and 
to trace them distinctly to their 
distinct principles. It thus ap- 
pears that the true reason why no 
new real principles are needed to 
account for the essential attributes 
of things consists in this, that the 
whole reality of the attributes al- 
ready pre-exists in the thing, and 
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that nothing further is necessary, 
that they may be distinctly con- 
ceived, but intellectual considera- 
tion. 

What we have said of the attri- 
butes that have their foundation in 
the essential principles of being ap- 
plies equally to qualities which are 
the immediate result of accidental 
actuation. Thus, ifa material point 
be acted on, the result of the deter- 
mination it receives will be velocity. 
Of course, velocity is an acciden- 
tal attribute, since it follows from 
the termination of an accidental 
act; yet it results as perfectly from 
that termination as the essential 
attributes result from the termina- 
tion of the essential act. 

In general, all the objective 
ratios which immediately follow the 
constitution of a concrete being 
need no additional principles, be- 
cause they are already contained in 
the entity of the concrete being, 
in which the intellect finds its 
ground for their distinct concep- 
tion. And here let us add two re- 
marks. The first is that all such 
intelligible ratios identify them- 
selves really, though inadequately, 
with the concrete entity of which 
they are predicated; so that be- 
tween the attribute and its con- 
crete subject there can be but 
the slightest of metaphysical dis- 
tinctions. ‘The second is that the 
essential attributes of a simple being 
are never really distinct from one 
another. The reason of this is 
evident; for such attributes are the 
simple actuality of a simple being, 
which does not cease to be identical 
with itself when it is viewed from 
different points of view. They ad- 
mit, however, of a distinction of 
reason ; for when the same thing is 
considered under different aspects, 
the distinct concepts that are then 
formed by the mind evidently ex- 
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hibit distinct objective ratios, every 
one of which corresponds to one of 
those aspects without formally im- 
plying the others. 

Though we have hitherto spoken 
of the essential attributes and pro- 
perties of primitive beings, the 
doctrine we have expounded is also 
applicable to those of all substan- 
tial compounds. Thus the attri- 
butes and properties of a molecule 
of hydrogen, oxygen, or any other 
specific compound have the reason 
of their being in the essential prin- 
ciples of their respective compound, 
and nothing else is required to ac- 
count for them, as is evident from 
the preceding explanations. It is 
to be observed, however, that in 
such compounds as owe their being 
to material composition only, as it 
is the case with all the molecules 
of natural bodies, the composition 
which is the essential form of the 
compound is not a substantial, but 
an accidental, determination of the 
components; and hence it is that 
each such molecule involves in its 
essential constitution doth substance 
and accident, and therefore is not 
exactly a substance, but a natural 
compound essence. The conse- 
quence is that its essential attri- 
butes, too, owe their being not only 
to the component substances, but 
also to such accidents as are essen- 
tially implied in the constitution of 
the compound. Thus, porosity, com- 
pressibility, bulk, etc., which are 
essential attributes of each molecule 
as such, have the reason of their 
being partly in the elements of 
which they are made up, and partly 
in the specific form of their compo- 
sition. Now, this specific form 
may undergo accidental changes 
without trespassing the bounds of its 
species ; and those essential attri- 
butes which depend on the specific 
composition may consequently un- 
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dergo a change in their degree; 
and since none of those changeable 
degrees are determinately required 
by the essence of the molecular 
compound, it follows that the es- 
sential attributes and properties of 
each molecule, in so far as their 
actual degree is concerned, are 
accidental; and accordingly such 
attributes and properties by their 
degree belong to the predicament 
of accidental gwuality. Such is the 
case with the attributes of every 
single molecule of a natural sub- 
stance. 

As for bodies made up of a num- 
ber of molecules of the same kind, 
it is evident that all such bodies 
are accidental compounds, and 
none of them can have any other 
essential attributes besides those 
which are common to their mole- 
cules. For the union of equal 
molecules is the union of integrant 
parts, and gives rise to no new 
species, but only to accidental re- 
lations, quantity of 
quantity of volume; and conse- 
quently all the attributes and pro- 
perties originating in the agglomera- 
tion of such integrant parts are 
simply accidental qualities. Thus 
liquidity is an accidental quality of 
water, because it exhibits only the 
mutual behavior of distinct mole- 
cules which, of themselves, and 
apart from one another, are not 
liquid, though they have all that is 
needed to unite in the liquid state 
And indeed, if each molecule con- 
tains the true essence of water, and 
yet is not actually liquid, actual 
liquidity has nothing to do with 
the essence of water, and therefore 
not an essential attribute of 
water, but an accidental mode re- 
sulting from mutual accidental ac- 
tion between neighboring mole- 
‘cules. 

There are two cases, however, in 


mass, and 


is 
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which new essential attributes may 
be found in a body without being 
found in the component molecules. 
The first is when the component 
molecules undergo chemical com- 
bination; for in this case such 
molecules are not merely integrant 
but constituent, and by their com- 
bination a new essence is formed. 
Now, a new essence gives rise to 
new essential attributes. Thus 
sulphuric acid, for instance, has 
attributes which do not belong to 
its components. 

The second case is when the 
whole body is only a part of the 
compound essence—that is, when 
the specific form of that essence is 
a distinct substance, as in man and 
all animals, whose bodies are in- 
formed by a soul. In this case, 
the whole body and all that belongs 
to its organic constitution is involvy- 
ed in the essence of the perfect 
compound of which it is a part; 
and therefore some among the 
essential attributes of the compound 
must depend on the very constitu- 
tion of the body. Thus stature 
follows from the essential constitu- 
tion of man, which includes a body 
having dimensions. But here, again, 
we must observe that, although to 
have some stature is an essential 
attribute of man, to have ¢hzs stat- 
ure rather than that is an acciden- 
tal quality; it being evident that 
human nature can exist without ¢Ais 
determinate stature. 

By the preceding remarks we are 
led to conclude, rst, that all essential 
attributes ofiginate in the essential 
constituents of the nature of which 
they are the attributes; 2d, that 
all the accidental attributes or 
qualities originate in the accidental 
determinations of the nature of 
which they are the accidental 
qualities; 3d, that, in material 
compounds, those essential attri- 
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butes which depend on the com- 
position admit of different acciden- 
tal degrees. 

We have only to add that the 
abstract ratios, through Which the 
attributes and properties of things 
are conceived, are very frequently 
styled formalities. Formalities are, 
generally speaking, either read or 
logical. A real formality is that 
which has its being in the reality 
of things; a logical formality, on 
the contrary, is that which has no 
being in real things, but only in our 
conception. 

Real formalities are also call- 
ed metaphysical degrees. Thus, in 
Socrates, animality, rationality, in- 
dividuality, personality, etc., are so 
many metaphysical degrees. ill 
such degrees express the deing of 
the thing under some particular 
aspect; as to be animated, to be 
rational, to be an individual, etc., 
as we have above remarked. 

Real formalities are either adso- 
lute or respective. The absolute 
are those which belong to the thing 
considered in itself absolutely; as 
substantiality, oneness, singularity. 
The respective are those which 
imply a connotation of something 
else; as terminability, passivity, 
cognoscibility. The absolute for- 
malities correspond to the absolute 
attributes of beings ; the respective 
correspond to the relative attributes 
—that is, to the properties and 
qualities of beings. 

Real formalities are either fos?- 
tive, negative, or privative. The 
positive are directly founded on 
the act, term, and complement of the 
being; as activity, passivity, and 
inertia. The negative are real ne- 
gations affecting the thing; as the 
mode of substance, which is a ne- 
gation of sustentation. The priva- 
tive are real privations, as blindness 
in man. 
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We may observe, by the way, 
that the logical formalities are like- 
wise either positive, negative, or 
privative. The positive exhibit 
the thing as a positive element of 
logical thought; as when man is 
said to be the subject of a proposi- 
tion. The negative exhibit the 
thing as affected by a negation 
which is not in the thing, but only 
in our conception of it; as when 
we say. that God’s immensity and 
eternity are distinct; for distinc- 
tion is a negation of identity, but 
the distinction in this case is only 
mental, because those two attributes 
are the same thing in reality. The 
privative exhibit the thing as men- 
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tally stripped of that which is due 
to it; as when we consider color, 
figure, velocity, etc., as formally 
universal, and therefore as depriv- 
ed of a subject; for they cannot be 
deprived of a subject except in our 
conception. 

This is what we had to say about 
attributes and properties. As we 
have here and there mentioned 
inadequate identity, metaphysical 
distinction, distinction of reason, 
etc., we will take care to have the 
meaning of these words accurately 
explained in our next article, in 
which we hope to end this our 
cursory survey of the principles of 
real being. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE JENNA, 


Why silently draw near 
And menace my joyous flight ? 
What is there in my gay career 
That can offend your sight ? 


I am only a vivid beam, 
Flitting now here, now there, 
A wingéd gem, a fairy dream, 
A flower that the breeze may bear. 


The brother of the rose, 

In her breast I shun the storm; 
On her soft bosom I repose, 

And drink her perfume warm. 


My life is a transient thing, 
Why mar its glad estate ? 
Answer me, O creation’s king! 

Art envious of my fate ? 


Nay, hear me while I pray: 
Elsewhere thy footsteps bend; 
Let me live at least one happy day, 

Thou that shalt never end! 
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RHEIL. 


FROM THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE, 


XX. 

THuat day was February 25, 
1848. If you remember, there 
had never been seen, at that season, 
such mild weather and such bril- 
liant sunshine. But that the trees 
were without leaves, it seemed like 
May; and in the orchards exposed 
to the south, the almond-trees were 
even covered with big buds ready 
to flower. 

This beautiful, early spring re- 
joiced all on the earth, both men 
and beasts; the peasants were 
heard singing in the fields, the 
horses neighing at the plough, the 
hens clucking, the sparrows chirp- 
ing, the lambs bleating; and down 
to the babbling brooks, that flowed 
and leaped over the stones with 
more than ordinary rapidity, each 
creature, in its own way, appeared 
happy and glad. 

The curé walked along slowly, a 
little fatigued by the heat, to which 
he was not yet accustomed. He 
closed his Breviary, and thought 
of the dear family he was about to 
rejoice with his good news, and 
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doubtless, also, of the exile, who 
only waited for one word to return 
to his beloved home. 

When he reached the right of the 
barns at Muiceron, he paused a 
moment behind the cottage to take 
breath and wipe his forehead. 
From that spot he could see into 
the courtyard without being seen; 
and what he saw, although very 
simple, moved him to the bottom 
of his soul. 


Jeanne Ragaud was drawing wa- 
ter from the well; but, instead of 
carrying off the buckets already 
filled, she deposited them on the 
ground, and, resting her elbows on 
the curbstone of the well, covered 
her face with her hands in the 
attitude of a person completely 
overcome. 

He knew she was weeping, and 
certainly her poor heart must have 
been full of sorrow that she should 
give way to such silent grief. The 
good curé could no longer restrain 
himself; he advanced gently behind 
her, and, when quite near, touched 
her on the shoulder, just as he had 
done in former days, when he wish- 
ed to surprise her in some school- 
girl’s trick. 

Jeanne turned around, and he saw 
her pretty face bathed in tears. 

“Oh! oh!” said the kind pastor, 
smiling, “what are you doing, my 
daughter? I wager you are the 
only one who is not rejoicing to- 
day in the bright sunshine that 
the good God gives us.” 

“Father,” said the little thing. 
who always thus addressed our curé 
when they were alone, “ it is perhaps 
very wrong, but it is precisely all 
this joy I see around me that breaks 
my heart. When I reached the well, 
I thought how often Jean-Louis had 
come to this very place to draw 
water for us, and how displeased 
he was when my mother wished to 
do it herself. Poor Jeannet! he 
was so gentle and kind! Oh! Iam 
sure he is unhappy away from home,” 


or 
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“That is not doubtful,” replied 
the curé ; “but perhaps one day we 
will see him again.” 

“T begin to despair of it,” said 
she. “He left heart-broken, and 
perhaps now he detests me.” 

“Perhaps? Perhaps, my daugh- 
ter, can-mean yes as well as no; 
why should it not be no ?” 

“Ah! if I only knew!” said she. 

“ Well, what would you do?” 

“TI would write to him that I 
love him,” she cried, clasping her 
hands; “and I would beg him to 
come and tell me that he pardons 
me, and take his place again at 
home; for the house will always be 
his, whether I live or die; and al- 
though I have done very wrong, 
he would listen to mg, don’t you 
think so, father ?” 

“Ves,” said the curé, much touch- 
ed; “he is a person who never 
cherished rancor against any one. 
Write to him, my child, and tell 
him all you wish; your letter will 
reach him.” 

“ Ah! you know where he is? I 
thought so,” said she joyfully. 

“Yes, indeed! I know where he 
is, and I will now tell you, my dear 
daughter. He is in Paris, where 
he- wants for nothing; and if you 
are good, if you will stop crying, I 
will read you some of his letters, 
which will make you happy.” 

“Oh! I promise you that I will 
be good. I willnot cry any more 
never again,” cried the poor little 
creature, who instantly began to 
sob, by way of keeping her pro- 
mise. 

But they were tears of joy this 
time, and the curé let them flow 
without reproof. They entered 
Muiceron together, and Jeannette, 
without any preambulation, threw 
herself on her mother’s breast, cry- 
ing out that Jeannet was coming 
back. Pierrette, who desired it as 
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ardently as she, asked to be excus- 
ed for one moment, that she might 
run off and tell Ragaud, who was 
sowing clover near the house. It 
was right that they should be all 
together to hear such welcome 
news; but scarcely had the good 
woman reached the door, than she 
knocked against Jacques Michou, 
who had just crossed the threshold. 

“ Jean-Louis! Jean-Louis is com- 
ing back!” said Pierrette, as she 
passed him. “Come in, Jacques 
Michou; I will be back in a 
second.” 

Michou entered in his usual tran- 
quil manner. He saluted the curé 
and Jeanne without showing the 
least excitement. 

“Who says that Jeannet is coming 
back ?” he asked. 

“We don’t say he is coming 
back,” replied the curé, “but that 
he will return home.” 

“ All very well,” answered Mi- 
chou; “but, for the present, that is 
not to be thought of.” 

“My God!” cried Jeanne, “ what 
has happened ?” 

“The revolution in Paris,” said 
Michou; “and this time it is real. 
Here is a letter from M. le Marquis, 
who tells me that in three days from 
now all will be fire and blood. He 
orders me to join him—Jeannet is 
with him—and I will take guns for 
everybody.” 

Jeannette fell fainting in a chair. 
M. le Curé conversed with Michou ; 
and, meanwhile, Ragaud and Pier- 
rette entered, and learned, in their 
turn, the event, which was very true, 
as we all know. I leave you to 
think if there were ahs! and ohs! 
and exclamations of all kinds. For 
a full hour there were so many con- 
tradictory statements you would 
have thought the revolution at 
Paris transported to Muiceron. Se- 
veral peasants, returning from the 
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city, stopped at the farm, and re- 
ported there was agitation every- 
where; that a great number of 
workmen in the factories had de- 
camped; and, as under similar cir- 
cumstances all sorts of stories are 
told and believed, it was added that 
half the capital was already burnt, 
and that smoke was seen in all the 
other parts of the city. At that, 
Michou shrugged his shoulders; but 
he was anxious about his master, 
whom he knew to be the man to do 
a thousand imprudent things, so he 
took a hasty farewell of his friends, 
and that very evening passed Mui- 
ceron in full rig, armed and equip- 
ped, ready for his post. 

So once again everybody at Mui- 
ceron became gloomy and miserable, 
as each day brought its fresh con- 
tingent of sad news. For if, in the 
eity and among learned men, where 
there is every chance of correct in- 
formation, every one appears half 
crazy in time of public calamity, 
and in a fever to talk all kinds of 
nonsense, you can imagine what it 
is in a village, where one is obliged 
to listen to the neighbors and gos- 
sips, who always improve on the 
most absurd reports. It is true, 
also, that they never see a paper, 
and it is lucky if they preserve a 
few gleams of good sense; but what 
each one draws from his own pri- 
vate source amply suffices to bewil- 
der everybody. 

I, who speak to you, and who was 
very young at the time of this revo- 
lution, remember well to have heard 
it positively affirmed that the king, 
Louis Philippe, and his family had 
been crucified in front of their cha- 
teau, then cut in little pieces, boil- 
ed, and eaten by the people! And 
when, in addition, it was said that 
the waters of the Seine had formed a 
magnificent cascade from the heap- 
ed-up corpses, and were red with 
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blood as far as the bridge at Rouen, 
I did not think the thing incredible, 
and, with great simplicity, I always 
awaited still more extraordinary 
news, 

I remember, also, that a band of 
our most respectable young men 
took turns every night in mounting 
guard around the chateau of Val- 
Saint, because it was known, from 
a trustworthy source, that the cel- 
lars contained more than a hundred 
barrels of powder, ready to blow up 
at the shortest notice. Now, to ask 
how so many barrels, the least of 
which weighed as much as a tun of 
wine, could have been placed there 
without being seen, is what no per- 
son thought of; and the reflection, 
what man, sufficiently desirous of 
puttirfg an end to his days by bring- 
ing that enormous building down 
upon him (a thing which could 
profit no one), would be capable of 
setting fire to the powder, still less 
entered their heads; and yet terror 
was at its height at the mere thought 
of an explosion so tremendous that 
it would have broken all windows 
for two leagues round. And thus 
it is that good people, without wish- 
ing it, lend their hands to the revo- 
lution. 

It was not that all this was be- 
lieved at Muiceron as readily as I 
swallowed it, but, in reality, they 
were very anxious, and ardently de- 
sirous of hearingnews. Along week 
passed. M. Michou wrote a short 
letter, in which he said everybody 
was well, that M. le Marquis and 
Jean-Louis were always together, 
and cried out, “ Long live the king!” 
in the streets while carrying a white 
flag, which made the boys of the 
street laugh, but at which no one 
took any exception. He added that 
King Louis Philippe was driven out, 
and that for the present the republic 
was much spoken of. Thereupon 
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Ragaud declared that all was lost; 
for he, like all those of his age, 
only understood the republic as ac- 
companied by scaffolds, drownings, 
and robberies, as in that of 1793, 
which he well remembered. 

Jeannette, then, with the consent 
of M. le Curé, wrote a long and 
touching letter, which she addressed 
to Solange, in which she poured 
forth all the warmth and fire of_her 
little heart. The poor child dared 
not write directly to Jeannet, in 
the fear that new events might pre- 
vent his receiving the missive; but 
she did not doubt that Solange 
would find means to read it to him 
who would receive so much conso- 
lation from its contents. The mis- 
fortune was that, in the mg t of 
the fray, that good girl could hear 
nothing about her old friend; and, 
between ourselves, it was, I believe, 
becaus ad no permission to 
mix herself up in the affair, as she 
lived retired and absorbed in prayer 
with the other young sisters of the 
novitiate. It therefore followed 
that when Jeannet, in his turn, 
wrote to M. le Curé, it seemed, from 
the quiet, sad, and cold tone of 
his letter, that he knew nothing of 
this step of Jeannette’s, or, if he 
knew it, he attached no importance 
to it, and wished them to under- 
stand it was too late to repair mat- 
ters. 

It was this last idea which fastened 
itself in the child’s head as firmly 
as a nail in the wood. She became 
profoundly sad, which, according 
to her habit, she concealed as much 
as possible ; and thus passed weeks 
and months without anything fur- 
ther being said of the return of the 
dear boy, so fondly desired by all at 
Muiceron. 

So far affairs in Paris went on 
quietly, and the people who believ- 
ed in scaffolds began to think 
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they might sign the lease between 
their shoulders and heads. For 
now that all this fine story is over, 
it must be avowed the first part of 
the revolution was more laugh 
able than terrible. I had it il 
Michou, who was present and wit- 
nessed many things in detail, which 
were served up for our amusement 
during many of the following win- 
ters. The good man never wearied 
ofrelating how the great city of Pa- 
ris, that had driven off a king froma 
desire of giving herself a hundred 
thousand in his place, played at 
comedy for three months, for the 
sole purpose, I suppose, of afford- 
ing other countries a perpetual di- 
version. Once, for example, in re- 
membrance of spring-time, a crowd 
of little trees were planted at all 
the corners, as signs of liberty; and 
s, for this amusement, each man 
“on ame a gardener onh 
without ever 
trade, you can imag 
these precious emblems of freedom 
had of flourishing. It is not neces 
sary to say that they fell down 
and were trodden under foot in 
very short time, so that the beaut 
ful green ornaments were renoun 
ed at the end of a few days! 
Another time, the 
assembled and formed the brillian 
resolution that they would have : 
general illumination. And then— 
I really would not have believed it, 
if Jacques Michou had not vouched 
for the truth—these ragamuffins 
ran in troops through the streets, 
hand-in-hand, 
which had but two words, 
sung to the same tune. 
“Light up! light up!” 
cried the top of their voices; 
upon which, all classes, rich and 
poor, high and low, obediently 
placed candles in the windows, 
without daring to utter a word 
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against the decree; and this lasted 
more than a fortnight. 

I will only ask, if the king or 
our holy father, the Pope, had ex- 
acted such a thing even once, what 
would have been said? There 
was also the farce of the laborers, 
who were out of work, taking the 
air, and marching by thousands 
along the quays to the great 
chateau, where five or six fine men 
who were called the government re- 
sided, and who were very brave in 
words, but became half crazy when 
it was time to act; which must not 
be wondered at, as their task was 
none of the easiest. The men ar- 
rived, they would send one of 
their number to ask some little 
favor, which was sure to be promis- 
ed for next day. Then they re- 
turned the same as they came, 
and so much the worse for those 
who were found in their way that 
day; for not a cat could have come 
out alive among so many legs. 

amusement was called “a 
manifestation.” But to say what 
manifested except want 
misery in every house—for 
when such promenades are made, 
no work is done—is what you may 
learn, perhaps, sooner than I, if the 
day of discovery will ever come. 

During this time, they pretend- 
ed to make laws for the country, 
in a large building where a great 
number of men from the provinces 
talked themselves hoarse every 
day, insulting each other, and even, 
I have been told, flung whatever 
they happened to have near at 
hand at one another’s heads; so 
that he who appeared the master 
of all, and was called president, 
was forced to speak with a great 
bell, as he could no longer make 
his voice heard. For those who 
liked noise all this row was very 
amusing; but quiet people were 
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obliged to shut their eyes and stop 
up their ears. In my opinion, in- 
stead of being contented with that, 
they should have descended into 
the streets, and enforced order 
with heavy blows of the cudgel; 
but, if they thought of that later, 
for the time being good people 
seemed asleep, which emboldened 
the rabble to such a degree they 
thought themselves masters of the 
situation. 

You doubtless think our dear 
good master, M. le Marquis, was 
discouraged at seeing the republic 
established in place of his cherish- 
ed hopes. Notatall. On thecon- 
trary, he was as ardent and fiery as 
ever, assured that it “a ne- 
’—a phrase which 
I repeat as I heard it, without pre- 
tending to explain it, and which, 
probably, was profoundly wise. 
He was very busy coming and go- 
ing with his friends, and arranging 
all, in words, for the approaching 
arrival of the young legitimate 
prince, remained near the 
frontier with a large army, invis- 
ible for the time, but ready to 
march at a moment’s notice. 

Jean-Louis and Michou allowed 
themselves in secret to be rather 
doubtful of these fine assertions, 
but, respectful and devoted as they 
were to that excellent gentleman, 
they made the agreement to follow 
him about like his shadow, and to 
shield him whenever he might 
incur any risk. ‘Thus, whenever 
M. le Marquis was seen, near him 
was always the handsome, brave 
Jeannet, with his pale, serious face, 
or the old game-keeper, looking 
very jaunty, but with such fierce 
eyes and strong arms a man would 
think twice before attacking him. 
Dear mademoiselle, who was half 
dead with fear for her father’s life, 
confided him entirely to his vil- 
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lage friends, and begged them every 
morning to be faithful to their 
trust. Besides, this good soul, 
formerly so desirous of seeing and 
living in Paris, yawned there almost 
as much as at Val-Saint. 

There was not much amusement 
going on in society. Rich people 
stayed at home, and guarded their 
money, which was carefully con- 
cealed in some secure place, ready 
to fly in case of necessity; as for 
out-door amusements, none were 
thought of. M. le Marquis had 
something else to do than drive 
out with his daughter; and to cir- 
culate around among the manifes- 
tations was not the most pleasant 
performance—far from it. Poor 
mademoiselle seemed doomed to 
the miserable fate of always run- 
ning after some distraction, fé/es, 
and other disturbances of 
kind, without ever, finding them. 
Add to all this, she was in a con- 
stant state of fear, as she was little 
accustomed to the cries, songs, 
patrols, and threats which filled the 
capital. Her only consolation was 
to hope that there would soon be 
an end of all this; and Dame Ber- 
the encouraged her to be patient, 
showing herself all the while full 
of the idea of the near triumph of 
the cause, as she said. And mean- 
time, while waiting for it, she em- 
broidered little strips of white 
satin by the dozen, to decorate the 
belts of the king’s officers when 
the triumphal entry would be made 
into Paris. 

Their happiest moment was in 
the evening, when these five per- 
sons, drawn together through 
friendship and devotion, were re- 
united to talk over the events of 
the day, and to plan for the next. 
M. le Marquis ordered the servants 
off to bed—for they were not sure 
but there might be spies among 
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them—and, keeping Jeannet and 
Michou, he joyfully laid before 
them all his plans and _ hopes. 
Jean-Louis listened with one ear; 
and fortunate was it that respect 
prevented him from joining in the 
conversation, as his remarks might 
have been very malapropos. Can 
you guess why? He thought of 
other things; and while his master 
soared away in imagination to the 
frontier, where the invisible army 
of the king manceuvred, in heart 
and soul he was in the beloved spot, 
where he lived over again the happy 
days of his childhood. 

And thus they advanced, without 
knowing it, to the terrible days 
which gave the death-blow to the 
republic, in the midst of the blood 
of so many honest men, which flow- 
ed and mingled with that of the 
rabble, for love of good order, 
which could easily have been estab- 
lished without so much suffering. 
Alas! it was not the first time in our 
gay, beautiful France that things 
have begun with songs and pleasant 
jokes, and ended amid the noise of 
cannon and the cries and lamenta- 
tions of the wounded. 

Before relating this last part of 
my story, I must tell you that our 
curé, always in correspondence 
with Jean-Louis, was much aston- 
ished at the uniform coolness of his 
letters. At last he thought best 
to ask an explanation during the 
month of May, advising him to go 
and see Solange, who for a long 
time had had good news for him. 
Do you think it was long before 
Jeannet ran quickly to the convent? 
When he read that Jeannette loved 
him and desired his return, he 
nearly became wild with joy. So- 
lange let him have the precious 
letter, which he read and re-read 
all one night, so as to be better 
able to reply to it; It was time for 
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things to change, as Jeannette de- 
clined visibly from the pain she 
suffered in believing herself dis- 
dained. 

It is always so with women (I 
must make the remark); they tor- 
ture without mercy, or at least with 
very little thought, the poor hearts 
which become attached to them; 
and then the day they feel pain in 
their turn all must end in the 
quickest manner, otherwise they 
will die; and then, again, they will 
have all the pity and sympathy on 
their side. So our two dear chil- 
dren made up and became friends 
with a few words written on paper ; 
and enchanted were they both, I 
can assure you. Now it was easy 
to wait. Jean-Louis, in his answer, 
showed the same heart, the same 
tenderness, as formerly. He wished 


no excuses from his sister, saying 
that all the fault was on his side 
which was a big story, as every one 


could see but himself, and made 
them both laugh and weep at Mui- 
ceron. As for his return, it was 
not necessary to promise anything. 
They knew well that the day duty 
would no longer detain him he 
would take the first train and our 
good friends, the Ragauds, while 
not wishing him to leave M. le Mar- 
quis, commenced to prepare for the 
happy moment, so ardently desired 
by all. 

Ragaud told the women it was 
not the time for economy, and the 
following week he called in the 
painters and the masons to replas- 
ter all the house, and to give it an air 
of freshness inside, which, I must 
acknowledge, was very much need- 
ed. Jeannette directed the changes 
in Jean-Louis’ room, and I can as- 
sure you she spared nothing, and 
spent at least fifty francs of her fa- 
ther’s crowns in a splendid paper 
for the walls, which was yellow, 
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covered with large bouquets of 
bright flowers that had the most 
beautiful effect. The month of 
June found them busily occupied; 
and then they began to count, not 
the days, but the hours, that would 
separate Jean-Louis from the dear 
home that had adopted him. 

His last letter announced his 
speedy departure. The joy at 
Muiceron, and its holiday look, was 
touching to see. Jeannette, pink 
and white, like an eglantine rose, 
had never looked prettier. 

Suddenly, one morning, M. le 
Curé entered the farm, and, in the 
midst of all this happiness, pro- 
nounced these terrible words : 

“My children, they are fighting 
in Paris, and we must pray to God, 
for the danger has never been 
greater; happy those who will 
come safe out of it!” 


XXL. 

I shudder when I speak of that 
horrible time. Alas! we all know 
about the fearful struggle of blood 
and tears called “The days of 
June, 18 48.” 

Never did the lowering storm- 
clouds more quickly burst, and 
never did a great city, in all the pride 
of her beauty and wealth, come 
nearer complete ruin. Each quar- 
ter, each place, each cross-way, 
were battle-fields. Houses were 
demolished, that barricades might 
be erected across the streets; and 
this time, if extravagant accounts 
went abroad, not one appeared 
exaggerated in face of the real 
truth. 

For three long, weary days—why, 
no one ever knew—the army kept 
hidden; then the sovereign people 
were masters of the situation, and 
acted as best pleased their capri- 
cious will; and I rather think no- 
body but a fcol could have helped 
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being disgusted with serving such 
kings. 

At the end of these three days, at 
last the cry was heard from all the 
barracks, “ Forward!” And as in 
the time of the great Napoleon, 
generals in fine uniforms and wav- 
ing plumes dashed about on horse- 
back, and there was a terrific noise 
of cannon and musketry. How 
terrible was the anger of the Lord! 
For these enemies, who grappled in 
the fierce death-struggle, were chil- 
dren of the same mother, and yet 
forgot it inthe midst of their sense- 
less fury and thirst for vengeance, 
when, in truth, they had nothing 
to avenge. 

What more shall I tell you? 
You know it all better than I; per- 
haps you were there; and, besides, 
it is not so long ago that you can- 
not remember it; and when you re- 
call it, pray fervently to the good 
God such a time may never again 
be ours. 

When the _ battalions moved, 
every honest citizen left his bed, 
and armed, to be ready to assist the 
army. M. le Marquis was one of 
the first on the scene, accompanied 
by his two body-guards. Made- 
moiselle, when she saw them leave, 
wept, and threw herself on her knees 
in her room, unwilling to listen to 
Dame Berthe, who still could have 
the heart to speak of “ the triumph 
of the right,” so rooted in her head 
was this fixed idea. Leave these 
poor woraen, more to be pitied than 
blamed, lamenting and praying to 
God, while listening, with hearts 
half dead with agony, to the noise 
of the battle, and we will see what 
became of the combatants. 

When they left the house, there 
was no appearance of extraordinary 
excitement, and even the quarter 
where M. le Marquis lived, very 
quiet at all times, seemed calmer 
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even than usual, for the very good 
reason that, of all who occupied it, 
those that were brave ran elsewhere, 
and the cowards buried themselves, 
like moles, in the Our 
friends first went down one long 
street, crossed a third, 
and only then, when coming up to 
a great bridge with a 
name very difficult to spell—and 
therefore I cannot write it—began 
to see and hear the horrors of the 
deadly combat. 

M. le Marquis stopped. 

“ Friends,” said he, “ let us make 
the sign of the cross; perhaps one 
of us will not return to sleep in his 
bed, but may be killed, wounded, or 
made prisoner. It is well to pro- 
vide ourselves with a passport for 
the other world, and one 
ing for this one.” 

And gentleman 
instantly put in practice what he 
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preached, pronouncing aloud the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

“Come,” said he joyously, “I 
feel younger by ten years. Ah! 
while I think of it, have you white 
cockades in your pockets ?” 

“Faith ! 
confess to M. le Marquis I did not 
dream of taking that precaution. 
But we need not worry about that; 
if we want them, I will tear off an 
end of my shirt.” 

Jean-Louis had been equally; 
forgetful of the white cockades ; 
M. le Marquis told them their heads 
were turned, but forgot to add he 
was in the same fix; for they had 
rushed to arms in such a hurry, 
each one had only taken time to 
dress quickly and seize his gun, so 
ardently desirous were they to see 
the end of the masters of Paris. 

Soon they were in the midst of 
the troops and a crowd of volun- 
teers like themselves. 


no,” said Michou; “I 
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The fight was hot. The height 
and solidity of the barricades, for 
the most part cemented with stone 
and mortar like ramparts, forced 
them to establish a siege; and the 
thick walls that sheltered the rioters 
were only destroyed with the aid of 
cannon, and after many deaths. I 
must be frank, and say it was not a 
war very much to the taste of our 
soldiers, who like to see the faces 
of the enemies at whom they aim; 
neither, as a first effort, was it very 
amusing for our friend Jeannet, who 
had never before seen any fire 
but that in the chimney at Muice- 
ron. So when he found himself in 
the midst of the scuffle, surrounded 
with dead and wounded, smoke in 
his eyes, loud oaths and curses in 
his ears, without counting the 
whistling of the balls, which I have 
been told produces a very droll 
effect when not accustomed to it, 
he stopped short, and looked so 
stupefied Michou laughed at him. 
That old soldier had been present 
at the battle of Wagram, and, being 
very young at the time, was at first 
half crazy with fear, which did not 
prevent him from showing great 
bravery when he recovered his 
senses. He therefore understood 
from experience precisely how 
Jeannet felt, and, giving him a hard 
blow on his shoulder, shook the 
young fellow’s gun, which he was 
carelessly pointing at random. 

“Are you going to let yourself 
be killed like a chicken ?” he cried 
to him, swearing tremendously; 
“be quick, my boy; you can sleep 
to-morrow.” 

Jean-Louis jumped; he drew 
himself up to his full height, and 
his handsome face reddened with 
shame, although he had done no- 
thing dishonorable. 

“ Jacques,” said he, “I am afraid 
I am a coward.” 
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“Big mule!” gaily cried the 
game-keeper ; “ on the contrary, by- 
and-by you,are going to see how 
we will amuse ourselves.” 

They were at the time before a 
barricade, which was most obsti- 
nately defended. Theconversation 
could not last long, but Jacques 
Michou did not lose sight of the 
boy. He saw that he soon recover- 
ed himself, and kept out of the way 
of the balls as well as he could— 
something which required as much 
skill as coolness—and handled his 
gun with as firm a hand as though 
he were hunting. 

Fighting went on there for a 
good hour. The soldiers began 
to be furious, and, notwithstand- 
ing the number of killed on both 
sides, no advantage was gained. 
Cannon were brought up; at the 
first fire, a large breach was effected, 
and it was seen that the insurgents 
were reduced to a small number, 
who attempted to escape. 

At that sight, the soldiers and 
volunteers could not be restrained. 

“No prisoners!” cried a hun- 
dred voices, hoarse with rage. 

That meant death to every one. 
Our officers were no longer masters ; 
the tide, once let loose, soon over- 
flowed, and a horrible mixture of 
shots, cries, and oaths, frightful to 
hear, pierced the air. 

Jeannet became as crazy as the 
rest. He fired so often, his gun was 
burning in his hands; his dishevel- 
led hair, and his face, blackened 
with powder, changed his appear- 
ance so completely no one would 
have recognized him. He loaded 
and reloaded, fired at hazard, and 
no longer heard Michou, who, 
always at his side, cried, “ Look 
out!” every moment. Suddenly 
the game-keeper gave a yell that 
resembled the howl of a wolf. A 
man, covered with blood, had just 
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leaped upon the ruins of the barri- 
cade, and aimed at Jean-Louis, who 
was not three steps from his gun. 

It is not easy to make you under- 
stand the rapidity with which. old 
Michou threw himself before Jean- 
net to preserve his life. It was 
like a flash of lightning, but that 
flash sufficed; he had time to fire 
before the rioter, who rolled lifeless 
on the heaped-up pavement. 

All was ended. Five minutes 
afterwards, at least in that corner, 
it only remained to remove the 
dead, and carry the wounded into 
the neighboring houses, where the 
women were ready to dress the 
wounds. There was time to 
breathe. 

Alas! the poor, blinded people 
paid dearly in that quarter for their 
folly and madness. All the unfor- 
tunate wretches who had raised 
that barricade were dead or dying. 

Jacques looked around for his 
master and his friend. M. le Mar- 
quis, with his arm all bleeding, was 
seated leaning against a post, very 
weak and faint from his wound; but 
his eyes sparkled, and a smile was 
upon his lips. The game-keeper 
rushed to him. 

“It is nothing, old fellow,” said 
our master, “only a scratch on the 
wrist; lend me your handkerchief.” 

By the mercy of God, it was 
really not much; and our dear lord 
quietly wrapped up his hand, while 
he asked about Jeannet. 

“Heaven has worked miracles 
for that child,” said Michou proud- 
ly. “Ah! he is a brave boy, I tell 
you. He fought both like a fox 
and a lion!” 

“T wish to see him,” said M. le 
Marquis. “Go bring him to me.” 

Jacques willingly obeyed. It 
was some time before he found his 
pupil—for such he could be called. 
He was in the midst of a crowd 
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that surrounded him and loaded 
him with congratulations and com- 
pliments on his bravery. His con- 
duct had been noted, and the com- 
manding officer was then asking 
him his name and residence, that 
he might inscribe them in his re- 
port. Jeannet, who shrank from 
observation, looked like a criminal 
before his judges. Michou, seeing 
him so timid and confused, told 
him he was a fool, and came very 
near being angry himself. 

“ Just see how frightened you are 
now!” said he to him, in such a 
cross tone the officer smiled. “ Ex- 
cuse him, colonel, he always looks 
sheepish when people he 
don’t know. His name is Jean- 
Louis Ragaud, and he comes from 
the commune of Val-Saint-sur- 
Range, near Issoudun.” 

“All right,” the officer; 
“that is enough, my brave fellow. 
Jean Ragaud, Gen. Cavaignac will 
hear of you, . 


before 


said 


. and, if it depends 
on me, you will hear from him.” 

Jeannet bowed as awkwardly as 
possible, which made the 
keeper grumble again. 

“ Again I beg of you,” said he, “ to 
keep that bewildered stare. You 
look like the head of S. John the 
Baptist, cut off and laid on a dish, 
that is painted in our church. I 
suppose it is because you are so un- 
happy! The general will no doubt 
send after you to have you hanged— 
unless he sends you the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. . 

“The cross!” cried 
seizing the game-keeper 
arm. 

“Yes indeed, idiot! I know how 
soldiers talk; would the colonel 
have said as much unless he was 
sure of the fact ?” 

“The cross!” repeated Jean- 
Louis, with tears in his eyes. “O 
Jacques Michou! if it were true!” 


game- 


Jeannet, 
by the 
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“ That would make you bold, eh? 
And it would be a fine present to 
take back to Muiceron.” 

“ Hush!” said Jeannet ; “ the bare 
thought makes me crazy.” 

“T hope not,” replied Michou; 
“but I would be half wild myself 
Come, now, let us be off; we have 
earned our dinner. M. le Marquis 
is asking for you.” 

“Wait a moment, good, kind 
Jacques,” said Jean-Louis. “ I have 
not yet thanked you; and yet I 
know you saved my life.” 

“What nonsense!” said Michou, 
who in his turn looked embarrass- 
“Tn such a battle, do you think 
a fellow looks after any one’s skin 
but his own ?” 

“Oh! I saw you,” replied Jean- 
net. “ You sprang before me, or I 
would have been killed.” 


ed. 
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“ Listen,” said Michou in a sol- 
emn tone, “before God, who hears 
me, and conducts all by his divine 


-hand, it was not so much your life 


that I wished to save, .. . it was 
another’s that I wished to take.” 

“How ?” 

“We should not love revenge,” 
replied the game-keeper; “but the 
temptation was too strong; faith! 
I am ready to confess it, if it was a 
sin—of which Iamnot sure. Jean- 
net, he who aimed at you from the 
barricade—didn’t you recognize 
him ?” 

“No,” said Jeannet, “I saw no 
one.” 

“Tt was Isidore Perdreau. God 
have mercy on his soul!” said 
the game-keeper, blessing himself. 
“My poor Barbette in heaven will 
ask for my pardon. > 


NTINUED. 





FRAGMENT OF EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


TO THOSE WHO GET THEIR 


LYVYNE 


BY THE ONEST CRAFT OF 


MASONRY. 


KNELE ye both ynge and olde, 

And both yer hondes fayr upholde, 

And say thenne yn thys manere, 

Fayre and softe withouten bere ; 

Jhesu, Lord, welcome Thou be 

Yn forme of bred as y The se; 

Now Jhesu for Thyn holy name, 

Schielde Thou me from synne and schame, 
Schryff and hosel, grant me bo, 

Ere that y schall hennus go. 


—Christian Schools and Scholars. 
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SELF-EDUCATION.* 


Worps the most familiar, and 
which convey to the mind the most 
clearly marked associations of 
ideas, very frequently grow vague 
and obscure when we seek to li- 
mit their meaning by accurate and 
scientific definitions. When we at- 
tempt to define that which is com- 
plex, or to make a generalization of 
facts of diverse natures, we find it 
extremely difficult to avoid includ- 
ing more than we intend, or leaving 
out something that should be em- 
braced. 

This will become evident to any 
one who will take the trouble, for 
instance, to examine into the vari- 
ous definitions of life which have 
been given by philosophers and 
scientists.¢ Still, they all agree, 
however widely they may differ in 
their views concerning what life is 
in itself, that the law of growth ap- 
plies to all living beings. This is 
true, not of physical life alone, but 
of intellectual and moral life as 
well. What I have to say on this 
subject at present relates more 

*A paper read before the Xavier Union, of 
this city. 

+S. Thomas says (Summa Contra Gentiles, 
1. 4, c. xi.) : ** Nam viventia sunt quz seipsa mo- 
ventad ager\dum ; illa vero quz non nisi exteriora 
movere possunt omnino sunt vita carentia.” 
This, however, is rather a description of a vital 
phenomenoi than a definition of life itself. Fichte 
says: ‘* Life is the tendency to individuation ;” 
which, like most of the phrases of the German 
pantheists, means nothing or anything you 
please. 

According to Richerand, ‘‘ Life is a collection 
of phenomena which succeed each other duringa 
limited time in an organized body ”’; but this 
applies equally to the succession of phenomena 
which takes place in the body after death. Her- 
bert Spencer defines life to be “* the co-ordination 
of actions’; but what is anything but a co-ordi- 
nation of acting forces, consequently of actions ? 


This definition is as applicable to sulphuric acid 
as to life. 


especially to intellectual life, which 
consists in the union of the intelli- 
gent principle with the objects sub- 
mitted to it, and which it appre- 
hends as true—that is, as being in 
reality what they seem to be, and 
resulting from this, as good or 
beautiful. 

Truth is the harmony of thought 
with things.* Intellectual growth 
is a continual approach to the per- 
fect harmony of thought with things, 
which, however, to the finite mind, 
is unattainable; and this fact con- 
stitutes one of the great charms of 
the cultivation of the mind. 

The nature of the human intel- 
lect places limits to mental pro- 
gress, though they are not assign- 
able in any given case, but may be 
indefinitely extended. That there 
are limits, however, you will readily 
perceive by reflecting that we do 
not possess even one idea which does 
not, either in itself or in its pos- 
tulates, contain something which 
transcends all human comprehen- 
sion. 

What, let us ask ourselves, is 
the law of intellectual growth? 
The condition of all growth is ef- 
fort. Life is a struggle in which 
lesser forces are overcome by great- 
er. This is true of the individual 
as of the race. It is only by ef- 
fort, by the exertion of power, that 
we live and consequently grow. 
Labor, then, is the law of intellectual 
as of all progress. 

Before going further, let us ex- 


*Kant defined truth to be the harmony of 
thought with thought, not of thought with 
things. 
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amine into the obstacles which tend 
to prevent improvement of mind. 

These are to be sought for either 
in the circumstances which sur- 
round us or in ourselves. We are 
to such an extent the creatures of 
circumstances that, when these are 
unfavorable, it is almost impossible 
that we should make great head- 
way. 

As occasion makes the thief, it is 
also required to make the scholar. 
In the first place, leisure is essential 
to mental culture, since education 
is a work of time and oflabor. We 
therefore look for little or no culti- 
vation of mind in those who lead 
lives of manual toil, and who, during 
the brief moments allowed for re- 
creation, are so fatigued as to be in- 
capable of sustained mental effort. 

Here and there an individual 
from this class, of remarkable gifts, 
and endowed with great energy and 
will, surmounts the obstacle, and, 
having risen to a higher level, suc- 


ceeds, by perseverance and industry, 
in making very considerable intel- 


lectual progress. But, as a rule, all 
will admit that it would be absurd 
to look for much mental training in 
men who work ten or even eight 
hours a day in factories and mines, 
or in tilling the soil. 

Intercourse with educated men is 
of the greatest advantage in the 
work of self-education ; and where 
this is wanting, intellectual progress 
will rarely be found. ' The presence 
of highly developed and gifted 
minds has a magnetic power which 
creates emulation, awakens admira- 
tion, and stimulates to effort. Hence 
we find the great men of the world, 
whether philosophers, poets, states- 
men, orators, or artists, in schools 
and historic groups. 

Books, too, are required; but to 
this part of the subject we shall 
return. 
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The obstacles to mental growth 
within ourselves are of various 
kinds. Some have their origin in 
the body, some in the intellect, 
others in the will. 

Infirm health, the love of ease, 
and excessive fondness of eating 
and drinking are generally incom- 
patible with intellectual growth ; 
and yet some of the greatest minds 
have wrought through feeble bo- 
dies, whilst many literary men have 
indulged to excess in the pleasures 
of the table, though always to their 
own injury. 

The literary man, it may be well 
to remark, is not necessarily the 
thoroughly educated man; very 
often, indeed, he has nothing of the 
true man except the talent for 
letters. Vain, selfish, conceited, 
restless, a fickle friend, an unfaith- 
ful husband, the mere man of 
letters, poet, novelist, or scribe, is 
too often a caricature on human 
nature. 

There are in the mind itself 
obstacles to mental progress which 
vary with the peculiarities of the 
individual. ‘There are weak minds, 
slow minds, inattentive minds; in 
fact, all minds are in different de- 
grees subject to these defects, and 
it is only relatively and by com- 
parison that some are said to be 
feeble, whilst others are strong. 
Education supposes these weak- 
nesses, and it is its aim to correct 
them. Obstacles to intellectual 
growth may exist aiso in the will; 
since the mind, under the influence 
of inordinate passion, is incapable 
of the deliberation and sustained 
attention which are required for 
calm and serious thought. 

These, briefly and imperfectly 
stated, are, it seems to me, the 
chief difficulties with which those 
who seek to improve their minds 
have to contend. 
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They are not imagina.y, but they 
are not so great as to frighten men 
in your condition of life. For you, 
young gentlemen, the obstacles of 
circumstance do not, I may say, 
exist. Your occupations leave you 
a few hours out of the twenty-four, 
which you are free to devote to 
study; you may enjoy, if such be 
your desire, the conversation of 
men of thought and learning, whilst 
books of all kinds are within your 
reach. I may add that, in a great 
metropolis like this, you possess 
special advantages. Here you 
have the best ofeverything. Where 
there is the greatest demand for 
the most perfect, thither will it 
gravitate by a law as universal as 
that of attraction. ‘To this city, 
from two worlds, come the best 
orators, the most learned men of 
science, the finest singers, the most 
accomplished actors, for the same 
reason that the fattest beeves, the 
choicest wines, and the most costly 
fabrics are sent hither—that is, be- 
cause there is a demand for them. 
On the other hand, life in great 
cities has its intellectual dangers. 
There is here so much of the mere 
noise of life that most men find it 
difficult to dwell within themselves, 
to receive as welcome guests 
thoughts that do not concern the 
business or the pleasure of the 
hour—difficult not to be drawn in- 
to the whirlpool of human passion, 
where men eddy round and round, 
shouting, rushing, struggling, in 
wild confusion, forgetful of them- 
selves, forgetful of truth. In a 
great commercial centre, too, we are 
apt to become the victims of the 
prevailing opinion which attaches 
honor and respect to wealth before 
all things; and I know of nothing 
more hurtful to intellectual growth 
than the absorbing pursuit of riches 
or that narrow disposition of soul 
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which causes men to fawn upon the 
rich, even though they have nothing 
but money. ‘That it is of impor- 
tance to every one to think correct- 
ly, to possess a trained and culti- 
vated mind, I need not attempt to 
prove. The harmonious develop- 
ment of our faculties in accordance 
with the principles of eternal wis- 
dom is, I may say, the great work of 
life; for the proper training of the 
intellect necessarily involves the 
cultivation of the moral faculties. 
Of the necessity and priceless 
value of such education there can 


be no diversity of opinion among 


enlightened men. Nor wealth nor 
place can give to man the dignity 
which is derived from the perfec- 
tion of his own powers. We are 
greater than whatever ministers to 
our wants and vanities. 

Another consideration which 
you will permit me to present to 
your attention, j 
salutary 
with 


as suggestive of 
thought in connection 
the benefits to be derived 
through an association like yours, 
is this: no man who has done 
nothing more than go through a 
college course, it matters not how 
brilliant he may have been, can 
rightly be called educated. 
cation is the work of the man, and 
not of the boy. ‘The best that 
school-training can do is to teach 
the boy how he should study when 
he has become a man. ‘Though 
there will generally be found a 
certain refinement, correctness of 
expression, and intelligent appre- 
Clativeness in those who have made 
a collegiate course, yet, if this be 
not followed up by the study of the 
man, they will be found to possess 
neither mental strength nor logical 
accuracy. 

Before entering upon the direct 
treatment of the proper method to 
be pursued by those who seek to 
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improve their minds, allow me to 
say a word of the work of prepara- 
tion, which is twofold, intellectual 
and moral. 

We should prepare the mind for 
the reception of truth by freeing 
it from all those opinions which 
rest upon no other foundation than 
prejudice. There are personal pre- 
judices, family prejudices, national 
prejudices, prejudices of childhood, 
prejudices of old age, prejudices 
of men, prejudices of women, all 
of which tend to prevent the view 
of things as they are in themselves, 
by directing the mind, in an undue 
manner, to their relations to our- 
selves. 

Personal prejudice inclines each 
one to think too well of himself, 
his talents, his acquirements; it is 
that, in a word, which makes it 
almost impossible that any power 
should 

“The giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

It is the great obstacle to self- 
knowledge and the fruitful source 
of error, warping the judgment 
and perverting the will. It creates 
within us a tendency to deceive 
ourselves concerning whatever we 
love or hate. 

National prejudice is another 
very common phase of this uni- 
How few men 
are capable of forming just and 
fair opinions of the manners, cus- 
toms, and opinions of foreign na- 
tions! The infirmity of even great 
minds is, in this respect, lamentable; 
above all, this is an original sin of 
the English people; for they—if I 
be not myself under the influence 
of the prejudice which I condemn— 
are the most narrow and insular, in 
their self-conceit, of all the peoples 
of the earth. It is next to miracu- 
lous that an Englishman should 
judge fairly of the Irish, the 


versal weakness. 


French, the Italians, or the Ameri- 
cans; and this unfortunate defect 
of the national mind has _ been 
stamped upon the literature of the 
country.* 

Americans, more, probably, from 
the force of circumstances which 
were not under their control than 
from any other cause, are less nar- 
row in their nationalism, though 
by no means free from prejudice. 
In the past, at least, we were too 
often guilty of the folly of looking 
upon our form of government as 
ideal, forgetting that no form of 
government should be considered 
in the abstract, or as good or bet- 
ter, except relatively to the circum- 
stances to which it is applied. 

Then, we, a young people, affect 
contempt for antiquity, and be- 
come superficial, and lose venera- 
tion. 

It is not necessary that I should 
enter further into this part of the 
subject. 

There is, I have said, a work of 


*It may be well to quote the testimony of two 
Englishmen on this subject. 

Buckle, in his History of Civilization, vol. i. 
page 158, says; ‘* Thus, for instance, the miser- 
able and impudent falsehoods which a large 
class of English writers formerly directed against 
the morals and private character of the French 
and—to their shame be it said—even against the 
chastity of Frenchwomen, tended not a little to 
embitter the angry feelings then existing between 
the two first countries of Europe: irritating the 
English against French viees, irritating the 
French against English calumnies. In the same 
way, there was a time when every honest En- 
glishman firmly believed that he could beat ten 
Frenchmen—a class of beings whom he held in 
sovereign contempt, as a lean and stunted race, 
who drank claret instead of brandy, who lived 
entirely off frogs; miserable infidels, who heard 
Mass every Sunday, who bowed down before 
idols, and who even worshipped the Pope.” 

“J dii not know,” says John Stuart Mill, in 
his Autobiography, *“*the way in which, among 
the ordinary English, the absence of interest in 
things of an unselfish kind, except occasionally 
in a special thing here and there, and the habit 
of not speaking to others, nor much even to 
themselves, about the things in which they do 
feel interest, cause both their feelings and their 
intellectual faculties to remain undeveloped, or 
to develop themselves only in some single and 
very limited direction, reducing them, consider- 
ed as spiritual beings, to a kind of negative exis- 
tence.” 
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preparation which directly con- 
cerns the moral nature. As _ the 
inind is to be freed from prejudice, 
the will is to be taken from be- 
neath the yoke of passion. It is 
through the will that the intellect 
is warped by prejudice. He who 
is the slave of passion will rarely 
have an honest desire to improve 
his mind; and, even where this ex- 
ists, the tyrant into whose hands 
he has surrendered his soul will 
deprive him of the power. Sensual 
indulgence produces a deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system, which, 
of course, causes a corresponding 
fa- 
How can there be a love 


degeneracy in the intellectual 
culties. 
of excellence without self-respect, 
and how can a man who habitual- 
ly violates the sanctity of his na- 
ture respect himself? 

“ Nothing,” 
injurious, so baneful, as lust, which, 
were it stronger or of greater dura- 
tion, would extinguish the very 
light of reason. It prevents thought, 
blindfolds the eyes of the mind, and 
can have no society with wisdom.” 

“T will simply express my strong 
belief,” says Faraday, one of the 
greatest men of science of this 
century, “that that point of self- 
education which consists in teach- 
ing the mind to resist its desires 
and inclinations until they are 
proved to be right, is the most im- 
portant of all, not only in things 
of natural philosophy, but in every 
department of daily life.” 

The assent of the mind is, in a 
marvellous manner, subject to the 
power of the will.. How readily 
we give credence to what flatters 
our vanity, or is, from whatever 
cause, agreeable to us! 

We easily persuade a man that 
what he wishes to do is right, but 
usually labor in vain when passion 
pleads against us. 


says Cicero, “is so 
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In this undoubted psychological 
fact is found the hidden cause of 
the infidelity of many young men. 
They do wrong, and passion seeks 
to justify their conduct to their in- 
telligence, which becomes the tool 
of the perverted will. 

Or, if you prefer to take another 
view of the subject, I will say that 
what the French call /’interiorité— 
the habitual dwelling with one’s own 
thoughts—is an essential condition 
of mental growth. But this is pain- 
ful to the sensual has 
violated the sanctuary of his soul, 
and can consequently no longer 
dwell there in peace. 

What pleasure can the father find 
in the bosom of his family, when he 
has betrayed the wife whom he 
swore to love, and has brought 
shame upon the which his 
children have received from him? 

To him, then, who wishes to be- 


man, who 


name 


gin the life-work of self-improve- 
ment I would say: Seek to have a 
large mind, from which no narrow- 
ing prejudice shuts out the full 
light of truth; have a pure heart, 
with the strength to love all that is 
right. 

Then, I ask of him the will to 
work and to persevere in labor. 
Labor is the great law of progress, 
the necessary condition of all im- 
provement. He who wishes to be 
an educated man must have 
rage; he must consent to see him- 
self forgotten for a time, oversha- 
dowed by the easy-won reputations 


cou- 


of those of his own age, who will 
wear their full-blushing, 
whilst all his life is still concentred 
in the bud that wraps it close and 
nurtures it. 

Is it easy, in the fresn-blown flower 
of manhood, in the enthusiasm of a 
newly-found liberty, when fair hands 
hold out the cup of pleasure, when 
bright eyes and smiling lips woo 


honors 
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to indulgence—is it easy, then, to 
choose rather silence and solitude, 
a life of toil more earnest and not 
less regular than the enforced labor 
of the college? And yet this must 
There is no royal road to 
science. 


be. 


‘A king of feasts and flowers, and wine and 
A nd love and mirth, was never king of glory.” 
I have heard the question—you 
have asked it yourselves—Where are 
the young men who go forth year 
after year from our colleges? What 
becomes of them? We never hear 
ofthem. Is not something wrong? 
They cease to study, they cease to 
grow, and are lost in the crowd. 
But your presence, young gentle- 
men, assures me that you have not 
ceased to labor, and that you do 
not intend to cease to grow. 
Permit me, then, to present to you 
a few suggestions concerning the 
proper method of study. We do 
nothing well except what we do 
with system and order. Set apart, 
therefore, stated times for the im- 
provement of your minds, and suffer 
not a slight circumstance to inter- 
fere with this arrangement. And 
now I feel that I must be brief, 
when the subject which I am treat- 
ing most requires development. 
How to study and what to study 
are problems which engage the at- 
tention of the profoundest thinkers 
of our age, the adequate solution 
of which can be found only in a 
perfect philosophy of education, 
which possibly has not yet been 
written. Without aiming, then, to 
be either deep or thorough, I shall 
strive to be practical. To study, as 
I have already intimated, means to 
work with the mind. The mind 
grows by union with truth, by the 
assimilation of knowledge, which 
never takes place except by direct 
application of the thinking subject 
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to the object thought. This con- 
tinued application—in other words, 
attention—is difficult; it wearies 
the mind, it fatigues the body. To 
read is not to study. Some of 
the most indolent men I have ever 
known, intellectually indolent, were 
passionately fond of reading. To 
read requires no mental effort, and 
demands merely that sort of atten- 
tion necessary to form a vague no- 
tion of each sentence as it passes 
through the mind. A man may 
read all the books in the Astor 
Library, and acquire hardly more 
knowledge than there will remain 
water in a sieve through which a 
stream has been pouring. Indis- 
criminate, inattentive reading con- 
fuses the mind, and, if persevered 
in, begets a mental habit incompat- 
ible with clear and accurate think- 
ing; and the important thing, from 
an educational point of view, is not 
so much to get knowledge as to 
strengthen and develop the intel- 
lect, that it may be prepared to 
grapple intelligently and success- 
fully with the problems which great- 
ly concern or interest us as rational 
beings. 

But you will readily understand 
that it is far from my thought to 
wish to dissuade you from cultivat- 
ing a fondness for reading. On 
the contrary, this, if you have 
it not, you must acquire, if you 
hope to make progress in the work 
of self-education, Read, then, but 
read intelligently, thoughtfully. One 
should read at his writing-desk, 
pen in hand, taking note of new 
and striking thoughts, of graceful 
and forcible modes of expression; 
bringing the author’s ideas into the 
presence of higher truths, of princi- 
ples that are fixed; rejecting what 
is false, assimilating what is just. 
Better still, write yourselves. Do 
not imagine that I have the faint- 
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est desire to encourage you to be- 
come authors; there would be few- 
er and better authors if men were 
in the habit of doing what I would 
have you do. Write, not that 
others may read your thoughts, 
but that they may become clear to 
your own minds. 

“T confess,” said S. Augustine, 
“that by writing I have learned 
many things which nothing else 
had taught me.” You will recall 
to mind the apothegm of Bacon: 
“ Reading makes a full man, talking 
a ready man, and writing an exact 
man.” 

I have no hesitation in saying 
that, of all means of mental culture, 
writing is the best, as well for ex- 
tending and deepening the intel- 
lectual faculties, as for giving them 
justness and polish. 

Do I propose to you to go back 
to the drudgery of task composi- 
tions? Such is not my thought. 

I suppose you to be interested in 
certain subjects, of which you wish 
to get at least a tolerably thorough 
knowledge. You take the authors 
who have treated most exhaustively 
of these matters; you read them, 
you study them; you apply your 
own minds, in sustained thought, 
to the facts and principles which 
they give you. And here precisely 
lies the difficulty; for you will find 
that, when you will have acquired 
the power of sustained thought, you 
will be able to master almost any 
subject. 

Now, to get this mental habit, 
nothing will aid you like writing. 
I do not believe that any man who 
has never translated his thoughts 
into written language is able to 
think profoundly or correctly. Do 
not, however, misunderstand me. 
One may write negligently and 
thoughtlessly, as he may read with 
indolence and inattention. Put 
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your hand to the pen, and begin to 
meditate upon the thoughts that 
fill your mind. Should you, for 
weeks and months, not write one 
sentence for every hour you hold 
the pen, do not be discouraged, and, 
above all, be persuaded that this 
time has not been lost. Think 
neither of style nor of the reader; 
give all your attention to truth and 
to your own soul. The style is 
the man. Write out the life that is 
within you. Keep what you have 
written, and after months and years, 
in looking back, you will perceive 
that you have grown steadily, in- 
creased day by day in intellectual 
vigor and refinement; and there 
will always be special worth in 
words written, not to please the 
vulgar crowd, not to propitiate a 
false and intolerant public opinion— 
written to gain neither applause 
nor gold, but for God and truth, 
and the dignity of the human soul. 

“ There is nothing,” 
“however difficult or arduous, 
which the human mind cannot 
conquer, and assiduous meditation 
render familiar. Whatever the soul 
demands of itself it obtains.” But 
how are you to learn the secret of 
assiduous meditation, to acquire the 
habit of retaining difficulties in 
mind, to be considered and recon- 
sidered, to be taken up at the leisure 
moment, and laid down as deferred 
but not abandoned ? 

As the soldier takes the sword, 
the painter the brush, the musician 
his instrument, the mechanic the 
tools of his trade, each to perfect 
himself in his art, so he who wishes 
to learn how to think must take the 
pen and do honest work. 


says Seneca, 


“ But words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions 

think.” 


Ishall conclude this part of my 
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subject with a quotation from Sir 
William Hamilton: “The primary 
principle of education is the deter- 
mination of the pupil to self-activity 
—the doing nothing for him which 
he is able to do for himself.” This 
principle is applicable to every 
stage of the mind’s development, 
and in it will be found the secret 
of success in the great work of self- 
education. 

The student, I have said, should 
cultivate a fondness for intelligent 
and thoughtful reading; for in 
books chiefly all human knowledge 
is treasured up. 

“Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth,” says Milton; “but a 
good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.” But only a 
books are good. ‘The great mass 
of those that are written fall upon 
the world dead, or at best survive 
but a short time. 


few 


We are about to celebrate the cen- 
tennial anniversary of our nation- 
al existence, and, in the hundred 
years of our life, we have made 
many books. How many of them 
will be read in the next century ? 
A dozen? Hardly. 

There is the Augustan age, the 
age of Leo X., the Elizabethan age, 
the age of Louis XIV., the age of 
Queen Anne, all remarkable for 
literary excellence and the number 
of great writers whom they produc- 
ed, and yet you can count on your 
fingers the really good books that 
each has bequeathed to us. And 
this, too, is worthy of remark: a 
considerable portion of the books 
that survive are saved by style 
alone, and not on account of more 
solid worth. Books which have 
the inductive sciences as their ob- 
ject can, from the nature of things, 
live but a short time, since these 


sciences, being in a state of continu- 
ous development are constently 
outgrowing their own conclusions, 
and the treatises of even the ablest 
observers are superseded by those 
of men who, with less genius, have 
more certain and numerous data. 

Works of imagination, poetry 
and romance, may meet with tem- 
porary success, without possessing 
the higher qualities, from the fact 
that they describe a mental, moral, 
or social phase of existence whose 
chief interest lies in its actuality. 
When this is past, the literary ef- 
forts called forth by it die. In 
fiction, only the very best is worthy 
of study. 

‘* Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere columnz.” 

And here is a case in point, in 
which we should know how to rise 
above prejudice—the vulgar preju- 
dice of the insipid and intellectually 
indolent society of our day, in 
which it is considered the proper 
thing for a man of culture to read 
each worthless production that hap- 
pens to have a run. 

Persons of intellectual aspirations 
should, as far as possible, associate 
with their superiors in knowledge 
and elevation of thought, and should 
exclude the common herd from in- 
tellectual companionship. 

There is at least an aristocracy 
of mind, to which neither gold nor 
title can give admission, but only 
kinship of spirit, smitten with the 
love of high thinking. What Tenny- 
son has written of a different union 
may be applied to that of mind 
with mind: 

“Yet it shall be, thou shalt lower to his level 
day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sym- 
pathize with clay. 

As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated 
with a clown, 


And the grossness of his nature will have weight 
to drag thee down.” 


Allow me, in this connection, to 
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say a word of periodical litera- 
ture. 

A book can wait for success; the 
best books have not been under- 
stood by the generation for which 
they were written ; but a newspaper 
or magazine must succeed at once, 
or fail utterly, since its life is neces- 
sarily ephemeral. Hence the great 
probability is that it will be guided, 
not by principle, but by policy; 
that it will aim, not to uphold truth, 
but to flatter the prejudices of its 
readers. If it is the organ of a party, 
it must defend its interests blindly ; 
and hence, whenever argument is 
attempted, it will be found to con- 
sist of little else than special plead- 
ing and sophistry. But since the 
average newspaper-reader is not 
fond of logic, the partisan organ 
will deal rather with men than with 
principles; and the whole basis of 
this procedure is double-dealing— 
untruth erected into the dignity of 
a principle. Its business will be to 
whitewash its friends, and besmear 
its enemies. When its party is out 
of office, it will swell with indigna- 
tion at the public corruption, and 
will use what are called the argus 
eyes of the press to discover things 
which do not exist; but when the 
spoils are in the hands of its friends, 
it will devote itself to covering up 
their misdeeds. There is also what is 
called the independent press, which 
generally has less of principle than 
that which is avowedly partisan. 
It in turn affirms and denies every- 
thing, plays fast and loose, palters 
in adouble sense, and, with a seem- 
ing honesty, is most unfair, lend- 
ing all its influence to persuade 
men that there is no such thing 
as truth, and that morality is only 
cant. 

There are yet other heads of in- 
dictment that may be brought, 
without injustice, against the press. 
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Its columns are filled with details, 
more or less minute, of all the hor- 
rible and disgusting crimes which 
disgrace society, with sins against 
the decencies of life, with coarse 
personalities, and advertisements 
which are an opprobrium to human 
nature. 

This, I must confess, is a one- 
sided view of the question; it is, 
however, the view which my sub- 
ject forces me to take in treating 
of the means of self-education. 

Though it would be absurd to 
ask you not to read newspapers, it 
would, in my opinion, be wholly 
unwise to counsel you to make ust 
of them to great extent as 
aids to true cultivation of 
We grow, morally and intellectually, 
by association with that which is 
above us, and not by contact with 
what is low; and it is not by filling 
the mind day by day with what is 
corrupt, sensational, or at 


any 
mind. 


startling, 
best only of passing interest, but 
by lifting it up into the higher and 
serener atmosphere, from which 
the trivial and transitory value of 
these things is perceived, that it 
will gain in depth and power. 

Except in the line of 
which belongs to one’s profession, 
the wisest rule is to confine 
selves to the works of really great 
minds, which we should not mere- 
ly read, but study. 

In connection with practical self- 
education, I consider the “ conver- 
sation evening,” as described in 
your Report for 1872, excellent. 
In intellectual pursuits, as in other 
things, association gives increase of 
power and the means of progress. 
The contact of mind with mind 
develops the latent fire, and strikes 
into life the slumbering thought. 
Mind becomes supplementary to 
mind; and the intercommunion of 
souls, which constitutes the purest 


study 


our- 
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friendship, becomes also the source 
of the highest pleasure. 

I know that the value of mere 
intellectual cultivation may be ex- 
aggerated, and that, in point of 
fact, the men who, in our day, 
deny God, insist most upon the 
developed mind’s self-sufficiency. 

“In the writings of our great 
poets,” says Strauss, after having 
rejected God and the soul, “in the 
performances of our great musi- 
cians, we find a satisfying stimulus 
for the intellect and the heart, 
and for fancy in her deepest or 
most sportive moods.” * 

Indeed, there is a danger in po- 
lite education which we should be 
most careful to avoid. The love 
of poetry and music, of the fine 
arts in general, has, I think, a ten- 
dency to make us unreal and vision- 
ary, separates feeling 
from acting. We may have high 
thoughts, fine sentiments, and plea- 
surable emotions, and yet lie sloth- 
fully on our couch. But life is for 
action, and to this end thought, 
sentiment, and feeling should all 
conspire. If science and philoso- 
phy be our favorite pursuits, we 
may acquire inveterate habits of 
analysis which, by drying up the 
fountains of feeling, and isolating the 
intellect from the heart, will con- 
the mind into a storehouse 
for abstractions and lifeless formu- 
This tendency of the study 
of science will give us a satisfac- 
tory explanation of many of the 
intellectual errors of the present 
day. 

From abstraction, only the ab- 
stract, the unreal, can be inferred, 
and hence the new philosophy of 
atheism does not affirm being, but 
merely the phenomenon. 

The exaggerated importance 


because it 


vert 


las. 


* The Old Faith and the New, Pp. 120. 
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which this age has attributed to mere 
intellectual cultivation has, amongst 
other results, produced what may 
be called over-education—an ex- 
activity of brain, which 
threatens to enfeeble the physical 
health of modern peoples by ab- 
normally developing the nervous 
system. 

I have referred to these dangers, 
not for the purpose of insisting on 
them, but rather that I might have 
an opportunity to say that they are 
not to be greatly dreaded by us. 
The church gives us fixed principles 
of faith, certain rules of conduct, 
which will prevent the love of 
literature from taking from us that 
deep and practical seriousness of 
mind which is inseparable from 
the true Christian character, whilst 
she guides us with an eye that sees 
the light of heaven through the 
dark mazes of philosophy; and the 
fear of over-education should cer- 
tainly not trouble us. 

The educated.Catholics of this 


cessive 


country seem to be fast sinking to 
a low level of mediocrity, above 
which no man has the power or the 


courage to raise his head. Where 
are the men, lay or clerical, who 
give promise of becoming worthy 
to be the successors of Kenrick, of 
England, of Hughes, or of Brown- 
son? 

And yet never was there an age 
or country in which men of might, 
able to do battle for the truth, were 
more needed. If we sink out of 
the intellectual life of the American 
people, we shall be passed by and 
forgotten. 

Permit me, then, young gentle- 
men, before concluding this hastily- 
written address, to exhart you to be 
ambitious, not of success, but of 
excellence, which is its own reward. 
He who is worthy to succeed can 
despise success. After the noble 
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resolve to be true to God, to one’s 
self, and to one’s fellowman, I know 
of no higher aim in life than to 
grow in intellectual strength. 

Older men than you might say 
that my words smack something too 
much of the savor of youth, which 
is “a bubble blown up with breath, 
whose wit is weakness.” But with 
you, enthusiasm, I am sure, need 
not plead for pardon. Even to 
have dreamed of deeds of high 
emprise and noble endeavor, of 
victories won on the foughten field, 
is something; and to the young 
should belong hope, which is not 
only the charm of life, but also its 
strength. 

Without the living hope of some- 
thing better, man falls back upon 
himself, bird 
whose who 


in impotence, like a 
wing is clipt. He 


wishes to do much must hope for 
still more. 
Hope gives -the conviction of 


strength ; it is confidence, and con- 
fidence is power. faith and 
hope in God and in yourselves ; 
and, above all, believe that the 
highest wisdom consists in tender 
love for the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Guard yourselves against a life of 
indulgence, which is incompatible 
with generous ambition and is de- 
structiveof character. Yield not to 
the fascinations of a literature which 
flatters human weakness and pays 
court to the senses instead of 
speaking to the soul. Be not cyni- 
cal, be large-hearted, since the 
true view is the generous view. 
Give the homage of admiration to 
every great man, whether he be a 
hero, a genius, or a saint. 

When you see Napoleon on the 
battle-field, and look into his eye, 
and behold there the soul of the 
war-god that looks and conquers, 


Have 
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forget for the moment his tyranny 
and selfishness, and let your soul 
shout unto his presence a shout of 
living enthusiasm, even as the war- 
cry of his own unconquered veterans 
when, in the battle, he rode amongst 
them in strength and majesty, like 
unto the archangel when he beat 
into hell the rebellious powers of 
heaven. When you stand in the 
Roman forum, and see Cicero arise 
and take into his hands the enchain- 
ed hearts of his hearers, and play 
upon them, as the harper sweeps 
his fingers over the trembling 
chords of the lyre, till it shouts 
or laughs or wails, sighs like the 
zephyr, sings like the seraph, curses 
like the demon, let your soul also 
be attuned to the thrilling accents 
of his divine cloquence. 
When you behold young 
surrounded by the most 
audience that fame could 
suddenly, after a burst of applause, 
moment, then 
that scene of triumph, and, clothe: 
in simple garb, turn his eag 
toward the East, millions 
dwell who have never the 
name of Jesus, and there, strong in 
the power of divine love a 
human every 
knee to bend to Jesus and every 
tongue to bless his holy name, until 
at last, still seeking for some soul in 
darkness lying, on a barren 
far from man or beast, alone, with 
the ocean before him, the desert 
around him, and God within him, 
he breathes out his great soul in 
the words of a confidence certain 
of itself: “In thee,O God! have 
I hoped; I shall not be confounded 
for ever’”—when you behold all 
this, lift up your hearts to God, and 
ask him to give you, too, the strength 
to be Christians. 
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brilliant 
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sopra un scoglio, 


Non seme, non coglie, 


E pure vuol 


Ir is true 
i, the 


nd 


tow 


indeed that he does 
prince of the ancient name, 
beautiful little 
But it iS food 
an indigestion to 
The 


prince has reserved to himself of 


exquisitely 
n, of 
hat would gi 


Monaco. 
ve 
ny man with a conscience. 
his lovely tiny principality very 
more than his large palace 
The 
is let to the keeper of a gam- 
establishment built and organ- 
ized on a very magnificent scale, 
and standing, with its hotel and 
several gay shops, in the most ex- 
guisite Italian gardens that ima- 
gination can picture—veritable gar- 
dens of Armida, with terrace above 
terrace, flights of white, gleaming 
handsome balustrades, and 
all the glorious flowers and foliage 
of far-distant and still more sunny 
They command a 
of unspeakable beauty. 


tle 
nd the surrounding gardens. 
rest 


hisener 


bills 


steps, 


regions. view 
They are 
full of all the sweet, peaceful sug- 
gestions of lovely nature, heighten- 
ed and enhanced by the order and 
arrangement of subtle art. As I 
wandered up and down the marble 
stairs, and from beneath the shade 
of eucalyptus, palm, mimosa, tama- 
risk, and cypress, into the sunny 
walks bright with flowers, my heart 
sank within me at the dreadful 
that all this had been 


hought 
*“* My name is Monaco, 
A rock my seat: 
I neither reap nor sow, 
And yet I eat.” 
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mangiar.”’ * 


brought together for no other pur- 
than to minister to human 
passions of the worst kind, and to 
accumulate sordid gains by trading 
on vice. Games of chance 
not, in themselves, be wrong. 


pt se 


may 
Far 
be it from me to assert that they 
But if the chronicles of Mo- 
naco could be truly written for only 
one season, we should look on this 
beautiful scene, where God’s best 
gifts in bountiful nature have been 
used to decorate and adorn it to 
the utmost, as simply one of the 
gates of hell, and probably one of 
its broadest and largest. 


are. 


The moon 


was riding through a pure expanse 
of spotless blue, her reflection danc- 
ing on the rippling sea with silver 
footsteps, as we passed down the 
flights of broad stairs from terrace 
to terrace to join the night-train to 


The 
twenty 
were silent and depressed. 
seen no startling sight: 


Mentone. 
barely 


journey took us 
minutes; and we 
We had 
all was 
perfectly decorous and calm. A 
slight click, click, very occasionally, 
as the heaps of gold had been piled 
on the /Zapis vert, and a subdued, 
muffled noise, hardly perceptible, as 
the croupiers dragged forward the 
gains and the losses of silent figures 
that sat or stvod around the numer- 
ous gambling-tables—that was all. 
Hours passed. People came and 
went with noiseless tread and con- 
trolled countenance. Nomancom- 
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mitted suicide in our presence. 
No woman shrieked at her loss or 
laughed at hersuccess. Outwardly, 
it was calm, silent, and intense. 
But there is a wordless language 
which speaks from one human soul 
to another, and which, whether we 
will or no, something of 
the inner state and the unspoken 
The very air teemed with 
these secrets. And as I passed out 
into the quiet night, I 
whether perhaps in heil there will 
be the same decorous silence, with- 
out the exterior beauty, and all 
the fire of anguish hidden be- 
neath outer garb—so entirely 
did it seem that, ny, it might 
be but one step from ///s to that. 


reveals 
secrets. 


wondered 


be 
the 


to ma 


*O tu che, siasi tua fortuna o voglia, 
Al paese fatal d’Armida arrive, 
Pensi indarno al fuggire ; or l‘arme  spogli a, 
E porgi ai lacci suoi le man cattive.’’* 


—Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto 7, stanza 32. 


The rusticity of Mentone was a 
relief after the sort of nightmare 
to which we had so needlessly sub- 
jected ourselves at Monaco. It 
was carnival time, and the pea- 
santry were making merry. A mot- 
ley crew came pouring down the 
only street worthy of the 
in fantastic dresses, making hide- 
ous sounds through huge horns, 
shouting and dancing. ‘They had 
two bears with them, which, I af- 
terwards heard, in their frolic they 
had let loose, to the alarm of quiet 
folks. For myself, I scrambled up 
a steep, narrow, and very dirty 
vicolo,t part of which was com- 
posed of broken steps, glad to be 
out of their way. And so, climb- 
ing higher and higher, I found my- 
self at the parish church, where 


name, 


*“O thou, whom chance or will brings to the 
soil, 
Ww here fair Armida doth the sceptre guide, 
Fhou canst not fly; of arms thyself de -spoil, 
And let thy hands with iron chains be 
tied.’ 
—Fairfax's Translation. 
+ A street-lane, 


Wing. 


there was an Exposition of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, and where the noise 
of the masks and 
could not penetrate. 

As I am far from to 
give my kind readers anything of the 
nature of a 
which I 


merry-makers 
see 
intending 


guide-book —a task for 
utterly lified—| 
vill not weary them with an account 
of how and by what route we found 
ourselves at the San Hotel 
at Bologna, the City of Arcades, the 
capital of jurispruc 
came many an astute 
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others. We tl 
selves unusually accurate : 


his besides 
oug ht 
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when, on Acca- 
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which ht to 
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more rounda form, 
told him we wanted to 
would conde 
his stolid dignity 
to The 
S. Cecilia of 
tyrdom of S. 
chino, 


tures he scend from 
to tell us where 
Francias alone, the 
Raphael, or the Mar- 
Agnes by Domeni- 
vould be worth a yet longer 
journey to behold. And the Head 
Christ Crowned with Thorns 
drawn in crayons by Guido, with 
stains of damp on the paper, and 
some slight discoloration from age, 
leaves an impression on the 
ory surpassing, to my mind, all 
that artist’s finished paintings. Bo- 
logna has set an example our more 
liberal times, as we are apt to think 
them, seem unwilling to follow, 
and are doing so but slowly and 
grudgingly. The learned ladies 


oO. 


of 


mem- 
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who aspire to equality with the 
other sex might come here in a 
body, the now declining 
glories of the university, and fill 
those comparatively empty halls. 
Bologna known female law- 
yers of eminence, and doctors, 
and at least one surgeon and an- 
atomist of the gentler sex, and 
has done homage to their learn- 
ing and merit. Might it not be as 
well to take advantage of a univer- 
sity so large-minded, and once so 
celebrated ?——convinced, as we are, 
that if the ladies took the lead, the 
sentlemen would follow. 

We had had the honor many 
years ago of knowing Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, so celebrated as a lin- 
guist. 
been 


raise 


has 


He was a Bolognese, and had 
librarian of the university 
and, we knew him, 
occupied an important post in the 
Vatican library. At that time he 
had mastered something like for- 
ty languages. He told us that, a 
short time previous, he had been 
informed there was a poor sailor 
come to Rome from some out-of- 
the-way part of the world—Lapland, 
I believe—who spoke a dialect no 
one could understand or make 
anything of; and that the man, 
being a Catholic, wanted to go to 
his Easter The cardinal 
sent for him, and made him 
course in his presence. In 


here, when 


duties. 
dis- 
two 


days his eminence was quite ready 
to hear his confession, and could 
talk with the man in his own tongue 
with fluency. 

Through the cool, shady arcades 
of beautiful Bologna we wandered 


to the Piazza Vittoria Emanuel, 
which formerly was known by the 
more honorable name of Piazza del 
Gigante. ‘The crowd was so great 
that we could hardly make our way 
past the groups of peasants and 
well-to-do farmers, in their warm, 
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brown cloaks, all talking and ges- 
ticulating, with apparently nothing 
else to do. There was a market 
going on, but not one which seemed 
of sufficient importance to justify 
so large a crowd, and which pro- 
bably collects there daily, about 
mid-day, out of the abundant lei- 
sure which pervades Italian life, 
even in its most industrious forms. 
We visited the shrine of S. Domi- 
nic, and were long engaged in ad- 
miring its extraordinary beauty. 
The saint died at Bologna in 1221. 
He was in England when the vis- 
ion was granted him which re- 
vealed to him that, before the next 
Feast of the Assumption, his earthly 
career would be closed, and, on 
arriving at Bologna, had forewarn- 
ed the students at the university 
that he was about to leave them. 
Shortly after, he went to Venice on 
the affairs of his order. He re- 
turned to the monastery of S. Nicho- 
las, at Bologna, in the great heats of 
the last days of July. The follow- 
ing morning he celebrated his last 
Mass, and said Office in choir. He 
then complained of headache, but 
refused to take any further repose 
than was obtained by sitting on a 
sack of wool which happened casual- 
ly to be at hand. Finding his suf- 
fering increase, he sent for the novi- 
ces, to give them his last exhorta- 
tion, summing up all in these simple 
words: “Be filled with charity, 
keep humility, and observe vol- 
untary poverty.” In the hope that 
a purer air might benefit their be- 
loved father and founder, they car- 
ried him to the Church of S. Mary of 
the Mount. But the journey, brief 
as it was, proved rather to have 
aggravated his condition. Once 
again he addressed the assembled 
brethren; and finding that there 
was some idea of burying him 
there, instead of in his own monas- 
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tery, he entreated to be taken back 
to S. Nicholas, that he might, as he 
expressed it, be buried beneath the 
feet of his brothers. They wanted 
to change his clothes, but discov- 
ered he had no others but those he 
wore. Brother Moneta therefore 
lent hima habit. He had received 
the last sacraments at S. Mary’s of 
the Mount; and finding that his 
disciples, in the their 
grief, were delaying to read the 
prayers for the dying, he was the 
first to beg they would commence. 
While they prayed around him, his 
lips silently repeated the words; 
and when they came to the sen- 
tence, “Come to his assistance, ye 
Come forth to meet 
him, ye angels of the Lord, receiv- 
ing his soul, and offering it in the 
sight of the Most High,’ he lifted 
up his hands toward heaven, and 
at the same moment gave up 
pure soul to God. 

It was at noon, on Friday, the 
6th of August. 
his home five years before his com- 
panion in arms in the warfare of 
the great church militant, S. Francis 


excess of 


saints of God. 


his 


Thus he reached 


of Assisi, who was six years his 
junior. The last words of the 
holy dying are ever precious to the 
Christian world; and it is to be 
remarked that those of the canon- 
ized saints have most frequently 
been taken from Holy Scripture or 


from the liturgy of the church. S.° 


Francis died repeating the r14r1st 
Psalm; thus his last words were, 
“ Bring my soul out of prison, that 
I may praise thy name: the just 
wait for me, until Thou reward me.”’ 

The greater part of our journey 


* The above passage is really in the Prayers 
for the Dead. The Dominican ritual differs in 
some respects from the ordinary ritual ; whether 
itincludes any difference in the Prayers for the 
Dying 1 have been unable to ascertain. The 
above account is taken from some passages in 
Lacordaire’s life of the saint. Lacordaire was 
himself a Dominican. 
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to Bologna from Genoa had been 
through a ‘highly cultivated but 
flat and uninteresting country. 
The contrast was great on the rail- 
way from Bologna to Florence, with 
its forty-five tunnels, its sudden 
turnings and windings, the beauti- 
ful valleys of the Apennines, and 
the mountains themselves looking 
as if the giant hand of nature had 
crushed them like rose-leaves, and 
then flung them down with all the 
crinkles in them. You look below 
on fertile fields and beautiful littl 
towns nestling on the sides of green 
hills,, with gardens and 
smiling in the sunshine. As 


meadows 
you 
are attempting to realize the lovely 
the 
engine is bringing you nearer to 


scene before you, relentless 
rugged rocks, with hanging woods 
and fringes of the golden broom. 
A black cavern yawns in front of 
you, and in a second you are plung- 
ed in are 
hurried, with grind, and puff, and 
roar, regretting the sunny picture 
from which you have so suddenly 
snatched, Just as 
recovering from the shock, 


darkness. Away you 


been you ar 
again 
you emerge on a scene as beautiful 
as the last; and again 
doomed to lose it, almost before 
your dazzled eyes have recovered 


are you 


from this unnaturally rapid succes- 


sion of day and night, and whic 


reminded ine of a certain planet, 
where, as astronomers assure us 
the inhabitants, if there be 
are exposed to the 

of several days and nights in the 
course of our comparatively leisure- 


h 


any, 


vicissitude 


ly space of four-and-twenty hours. 
I have always ventured to hope 
they were not also condemned to 
dress and undress each time; 
otherwise I think many of them 
must be tempted to the 
example of that poor gentleman 
who cut his throat, leaving a paper 


follow 
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on the table in which he stated 
that it was the constant buttoning 
and unbuttoning which had been 
too much for him. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the view as the plain of Tus- 
We had 


seen it two-and-twenty years ago, 


cany opens before you. 


before any railroads were there to 
cut short the delights of travelling. 
We had gazed long and lingeringly 
from out the windows of our travel- 
ling-carriage, while the setting sun 
left his mountain 
heights, evening 
I, for one, had 
But sometimes 
in my dreams that view had come 
back to me, and, when I awoke, it 
still there. Sometimes the 
phantasmagoria of the mind had 
unfolded it before my 

memory without my being able to 
say when and where I had painted 
that picture on my brain. And 
now I saw it again; and sudden- 
ly all recollections 
seemed to gather themselves 


last kiss on the 
and the 
gathered below. 


mists 


never seen it since. 


was 


suddenly 


those broken 
to- 
gether, and unroll before me, while 
my soul whispered, “ Here is the 
reality of what for so many years 
has haunted you, and which you 
often tempted to 
believe was a trick of your imagina- 
tion. It is a 


have so been 
fact; and you can 
recall it and put it together, piece 
by piece; as you will do, far more 
perfectly, the broken and _half- 
forgotten fragments of your life 
when the barrier of death is pass- 
ed.” 

The only other wide expanse 
which has left the same impression 
on my imagination, waking and 
sleeping, is the view from the 
beautiful viaduct at Aricia, as it 
first burst upon me—the vast cam- 
pagna and the crimson lights of the 
setting sun. 

This was our first visit to Flor- 
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ence since the government had ta- 
ken possession of the Dominican 
church and monastery of San 
Marco, and opened the latter as a 
museum to the public in 1869; so 
that my old jealousy that Frank 
could gaze at those wonderfully 
lovely angels of Fra Angelico was 
now at an end. I do not think 
there is a cell without some ex- 
quisitely devotional painting by the 
monk-artist, whose every picture is 
an embodied meditation and a 
prayer. We paused long in the 
two cells where Savonarola had 
lived and studied and_ suffered. 
The old question forced itself upon 
me as to what had been the real 
character of that grand, imposing 
figure, which fills so large a page 
in the history of Florence—the hard- 
featured reformer, the man of re- 
lentless will and burning eloquence. 
Where was the little rift in the flute 
which jarred that celestial music ? 
Where was the flaw in the gem 
which spoiled its intrinsic value ? 
And which was the snare in his 
life which prevented his growing 
on into heroic virtue? His gifts 
and graces were immense, and, at 
one time at least, so supernatural 
that they seemed at once the guar- 
antee and the pledge that he would 
die a saint in the highest accepta- 
tion of the word. Frank, who has 
read a great deal about him, written 


"by all sides, is persuaded that it 


was a form of spiritual pride and 
dependence on himself that ruined 
all. Of course, at this distance of 
time, and judging only from exist- 
ing documents, no one can say 
when precisely this began—when 
the annihilation of self first gave 
place to an inner complacency 
when that heart, covered, as before 
with the rude hair-shirt, began to 
throb with a secret sentiment of 
personal satisfaction in the graces 
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God had given. It must have been 
long, if ever, before those set, stern 
features began to betray that an- 
other spirit had entered into the 
soul of the ascetic monk, which 
gradually was tarnishing the purity 
of his spiritual life. But when the 
end came, and he bowed to death 
in its most dreadful form, hurried 
on by the malignity of his enemies— 
who, having once laid their hand 
on their prey, feared lest the mercy 
of Rome should be enlightened to 
arrest its own mandate—can any 
doubt that the man who had done 
so much in a holy cause, and had 
so decried the pomp and pride of 
life, found all the graces attached 
to a great and accepted sacrifice ? 
We hurry from Florence. And 
though I might linger over my 
pages, and make my story more full 
of information, and possibly of in- 
terest, I yet refrain from anything 
that may trench on the character of 
mere sketches, which alone I aim 
at. Frank forms one of a deputation 
to the Holy Father, and he was to 
reach Rome by a certain day. We 
arrived long enough that 
date to establish ourselves in a 
house in the Ripetta, overlooking 
the yellow Tiber. Charon, mild, 
modern, and a Roman, ferries his 
boat just beneath our windows. 
The rope is fastened to a stake on 
our balcony, and makes a creaking 
noise as the boat crosses the river, 
to which we are so habituated that 
we think it musical. Charon wears 
a glazed hat, and affects a nautical 
air quite uncalled for, considering 
his limited navigation. For the 
moderate fee of one half-penny he 
conveys his passengers to and fro 
across the classic river. Landed 
on the opposite shore, we pass along 
a narrow lane, on.-one side limited 
by a high wall, on the other by a 
green bank paved with violet-leaves. 


before 
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Modern violet-leaves, but doubt- 
less descendants of those that fell 
beneath the coulter of Cincinnatus’ 
plough along these Quintian fields 
that early morn when the anxious 
senate went to call the half-naked 
hero to another and less peaceful 
field, and bade him the 
Tiber (where we have done), and 
turn his plough-share into a sword 
Volsci 


Let the violets grow, 


cross 


against those ever-recurring 
and Aéqui. 
O warrior ploughman! and in a 
few brief days thou shalt 
find the little purple flowers ready 
to hail thy triumph. Shall we see 
Racilia behind the tall vine-poles, 
bearing the toga that is to cover the 
brawny shoulders of the noble la- 
borer? Or have these familiar idyls 
of our early life lost their charm in 
the sterner and more assured me- 
mories of Christian Rome? 

The narrow, violet-bordered lane 
leads into wide the 
Sant’ 


return to 


fields and to 
fortifications of the Castle of 
Angelo. We are outside 
of the city. 


the gates 
walls of 


Rome stand glittering in the 


The white 
sun- 
shine to our left; to our right lies 
the green, undulating Campagna; 
and hts of 


t 
s 


before us are the hei 
Monte Mario, pine-crowned, 

S. Michael, poised in 
sheathes his avenging sword above 


9 ° 
mid-alr, 


the huge round tower that was the 
tomb of Hadrian, and by turns the 
hiding-place of the popes or the 
prison of their enemies. 

Darkly looming against the blue- 
white sky, the bronze figure of 
Rome’s guardian angel for ever 
holds his weapon half-way out of 
his scabbard, like the suspended 
threat of an avenging power. 

Dark-browed Roman women are 
hanging out inconceivable colored 
that surely never can have 
served for human raiment, to dry 
on the wooden rails that mark our 


rags 
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road. They are jabbering, in harsh 
and femininely shrill tones, their 
curtailed patois of the Roman 
tongue; and the lark, in advance 
of the season, is carolling overhead 
in the motionless air and in the 
quivering light of the mid-day sun. 
We re-enter the city by the Porta 
\ngelica, and are standing on 
fields of the Vatican, where 
Nero’s circus and Nero’s 
cardens. Of all the characters of 
the heathen Roman Empire, none 


tne 


stood 


comes more prominently forward 
as the very type of human depravity 
and accomplished wickedness than 
that of Nero. He seems the em- 
bodiment of evil heightened by a 
talent 


by the gloss of a false poetic sense 


versatility of and varnished 
that makes him the exact opposite 
to all that produces heroic virtue 
in its greatest charm, as well as its 
highest glory, among the Christian 
His was the 
debased to the lowest sensuality 
and the meanest vanity. And in 
the mystic saints, is there not ever 
something of the poet nature car- 
ried to its most subtle expression 
and its utmost the 
ascetic purity and tender devotion 
of aS. 


saints. poet nature 


elevation in 


Francis or a S, 
a wonderful sequence in 
the low-lying, half-hidden 
of the church’s history. 


Gertrude? 
There is 
events 
There is 
a marvellous counterbalancing of 
good against evil, as though the 
providence of God had (if we may 
use the expression) taken pleasure 
in substituting light for darkness, 
and beauty for ugliness; selecting 
in each the exact counterpart of the 
other, and placing them in juxta- 
position. And so it is in this spot, 
which most brings to our recollec- 
tion the lavish and foul luxury of 
Rome’s artist emperor, the degraded 
being who was by turns actor, 
poet, musician, wrestler, or coach- 
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man, but fiends always! There, 
where the horrid pomp of his mid- 
night revels was lighted up by the 
living and burning forms of the 
meek martyrs of the church—there 
we now have the grandest monu- 
ment of the faith for which those 
martyrs died that ever has been, or 
probably ever will be. And the 
great saints, the pillars of the 
church, the founders and foundress- 
es of her armies of religious orders, 
stand now, sculptured in cool mar- 
ble niches along the aisles of that 
gorgeous Basilica which stands on 
the very ground of Nero’s infamous 
gardens. ‘There, too, was another 
“ Potter’s Field,” in which to bury 
strangers; for the clay soil on 
which S. Peter’s is built had served 
in the old Roman manufactory of 
bricks and earthenware. The pot- 
ters had excavated numberless caves 
on the slopes of the Vatican hills, 
where subsequently the Christians 
concealed themselves, and, as in 
the other catacombs of Rome, cele- 
brated the divine mysieries and 
buried their dead. It-is said that 
S. Peter himself, on his first journey 
to Rome, baptized many in these 
very catacombs—many, probably, 
later on had received that 
other baptism of blood in the ghast- 
ly revels of Nero’s gardens, and 
whose remains were gathered to- 
gether secretly by the brethren, and 
buried in the caves of the “ Potter’s 
Fields.” And now the strangers 
have become possessors; the holy 
dead have consecrated what might 
well have been called another “ field 
of blood’; and the successors of 
S. Peter sit in reverend state and 
govern Christendom on the very 
spot where the first Bishop of Rome 
celebrated in secret the first Masses 
Rome ever witnessed. The grain 
of mustard-seed has indeed become 
a great and goodly tree, and the 


who 
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birds of all nations and all ages 
lodge in the beneficent shadow of 
its branches. 

The whole history of the Basilica 
of S. Peter, whether the first that 
sheltered the relics of the apostles, 
or the present more magnificent 
one, built from the designs of Ber- 
nini, and completed by Michael 
Angelo, teems with facts of this 
nature. 

The old roof of S. Peter’s was 
covered by Pope Honorius I. with 
the gilt bronze tiles that had roofed, 
historians the temple 
of Romulus, others that of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, possibly of both; as 
though the first founders of pagan 
Rome, the Romulus and Remus of 
history and legend, were to pay 
tribute to the founders of Christian 
Rome, the great apostles SS. Peter 
and Paul, blood 
ed the walls of the early chur 
and over whose sacred 


some say 


cement- 
h, 
relics that 
venerable roof was to hang; 
if the false Jove, dethroned and 
vanquished by the fisherman, were 
stripped of his splendor to do honor 
to the true God. The tiles have 
been removed elsewhere now, but 
the fact still retains its touching 
import. And the carried 
out in the present Basilica; for the 
Pantheon, raised to the honor of its 
myriad of demon gods, gave up 
the bronze of its portico at the 
command of Urban VIII., that out 
of it Bernini might fashion that 
wonderful work, the Baldacchino 
over the high altar. Wonderful 
work! that, as we gaze at it, never 
weary and ever admiring, we ask 
ourselves in what way the mind of 
the architect * wrought when he 
brought forth this splendid design. 
Did it come to him at once, like the 
one grand idea ruling all the caden- 


whose 


Or, as 


like is 


* The Baldacchino at S. Peter's is by Bernini. 
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ces of action in a Greek play? Or 
did he build it up, piece by piece, 
in his soul, and touch and retouch 
the beautiful image like the finished 
diversities of an idyl? We incline 
to the first, for that is most like in 
spiration, and the Baldacchino of 
S. Peter’s must have been an inspi- 
ration. 

As we pass beneath the deep sha- 
dow of the great colonnade of S$ 
Peter’s into the vast piazza facing 
the Basilica, it is like stepping from 
the mazes of a forest out into the 
sunny plain. Almost catching the 
diamond spray of these ever-joyous 
fountains, we mount the easy steps, 
so dignified in their gradual ascent, 
and pass into the gallery of the 
facade with the 


feeling we have experienced whe 


1¢ 
awe-struck 


same 


suddenly we have found our frank 
glance come in unexpected contrast 
with the deep, scrutinizing gaz 
of a dark eye and the overhangi 

of a thoughtful and 
heavy-laden brow. And first th 
tells 
history of the church. Christ de- 
livers the keys to S. Peter, who, 
kneeling, receives the tokens of his 
high office. At either end of the 
long gallery are the equestrian sta- 


solemnity 


bass-relief before us us 


tues of two great imperial defenders 
and benefactors of the church : Con- 
stantine the Great still gazes on the 
labarum that appeared to him in 
mystic form not far off on that very 
hill of Monte Mario, pine-crowned, 
and where now stands achutch in 
commemoration of the event—an 

turned the City on 
the Babylon of the pro- 


event which 
Seven Hills, 
phecies, the woman drunk with the 
blood of the martyrs, into the Eter- 
nal City, the port of the church’: 
bark, the patrimony of S. Peter, 
and the home of all Christian hearts 
—the city of which a great and 
royal sufferer once said ; “ J’ai trouvé 
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que Rome est l’endroit ot on peut 
le mieux se passer du bonheur.” * 
Here all ennobled, all 
grief is sheltered. The great King 
the church is himself “the Man 
Sorrows,” and here his Vicar 


sorrow is 


of 
of 
reigns ! 

At the very entrance we pause to 
ponder over as touching an elegy 
as ever was written zz memoriam ; 
and the grief it portrays is that of 
the the 
statue 
the 
for 


other great defender of 


church, whose equestrian 
the left end 
gallery—Charlemagne mourns 
Adrian I, 

we 


weeping for 


on of 


meets us 


Charles, write these 
father! 
dear love! 


verses, 
my Yea, my 
These ver- 
ses are my lamentation for thy loss. 


father, my 


Be thou ever mindful of me, whose 
memory seeks thee dwelling with 
Christ in the region of 
The priests and the peo- 
ple loved thee with a great 


blessed 
neaven, 
love, 
and all with one love, best of shep- 
Great friend! I mingle in 
one our names and our illustrious 
titles. 
ror, 1; and father, thou!” 
In the 
the 
not unfrequent repetition of events 


ed ’ 
Nerds, 
Adrian and Charles—empe- 


history of nations, as in 
life of individuals, there is a 


bearing the same type though not the 
same in fact. They give a charac- 
teristic coloring to the biography 
of the individual or the history of 
The and the 
on each other. But 
this is especially true, and in a far 
deeper sense, with the history of 
God’s church. When the Israelites 
came out of Egypt, they spoiled the 
Egyptians, ‘They carried away as 
a tribute the treasures unwillingly 
conceded by their former masters. 
The Christian world, on the conver- 
sion of Constantine, stepped forth 


the people. events 


man react 


*“T have found that Rome is the place where 
one can enjoy the most happiness.” 
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from the darkness and despotism of 
paganism, and Charlemagne, as if 
in commemoration of this antitype 
of that deliverance, endowed the 
church of S. Peter with rich tri- 
butes from Egypt for the benefac- 
tion the clergy, and for the 
lighting and repairing of the great 
Basilica. Human governments are 
ungrateful; but the 
church is a divine government, 
though carried on through human 


of 
generally 


agents, and gratitude is one of her 
virtues and one of her most dis- 
tinctive attributes. Constantine 
and Charlemagne are not forgotten. 
Their statues guard the entrance 
of °S, as erstwhile their 
power guarded and endowed the see 
of Peter. Nor shall even the weak- 

sex fail of the tribute liberally 
paid to loyalty and devotion. There 
is something sublime in the grati- 


Peter’s, 


er 


1 1 


ude depicted in the monument to 
the Countess Mathilda, who holds 
in hands the mitre and the 
keys, as though to suggest the idea of 
consigning them to the protection 
of the great mediatrix of the incor- 
rigible Emperor of the West, Hen- 
ry IV., and who had sheltered in 
her own dominions the great S. 
Gregory, and done so much to in- 
crease the patrimony of the church. 
A royal father giving his crown and 
sceptre into the hands of a favorite 
child could not more touchingly 
portray the loving appreciation of 
the sovereign pontiffs towards one 
who had been so true to the church’s 
And time has no effect in 
diminishing the gratitude of that 
church which is built upon a rock, 
and where all is enduring, any more 
than it has in diminishing the glory 
of the saints; for it was Urban 
VIII. who erected the monument 
in S. Peter’s to the spiritual daugh- 
ter of the great Hildebrand, Gre- 
gory VII.—a grateful memory of 


her 


cause. 
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more than six hundred years’ stand- 
ing! 

We have often heard people 
complain of a sentiment of disap- 
pointment on first entering S. Pe- 
ter’s. It has been accounted for 
by the fact that the perfect pro- 
portion and harmony of the whole, 
producing therefore startling 
contrasts, fail to effect so sudden 
an impression on the mind as 
would be the case were the har- 
mony less absolute. ‘To this it may 
be replied that some minds are more 
alive to impressions of harmony, 
and others to those of 
We can best speak from experi- 
ence, and we all agreed that nowhere 
had we felt such a sense of complete- 
ness and its consequent repose fall 
upon our souls as when we pushed 
aside that heavy leathern portal, 
and passed within the 
of S. Peter’s. I do not 
ever to have done so, though I 
have been fifty 
times, without an involuntary pause 
as I first entered; and before ap- 
proaching the holy-water 
supported by white marble boys of 


no 


contrast. 


precine ts 
remember 


probably there 


stoups, 


six feet high, who carry a large 
marble shell between them, 
everything being large in propor- 
tion, fail not ‘to look like infants, 
in spite of their real size. The 
first chapel to the right as you en- 
ter is the one in which a large 
number of very valuable relics 
are kept in rich reliquaries, and 
which are only shown to the pub- 
lic on certain days. These are 
distinct from the great relics of the 
Passion, which are exhibited to the 
crowd from the gga in the dome 
on either side of the high altar 
during Holy Week. I used to be 
attracted to that chapel, which is 
otherwise less striking than many 
of the others, by the Pieta of Mi- 
chael Angelo. In my father’s house 


and, 
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in England have that 
Pieta, said to be an original. It 
is on a smaller scale and unfinish- 
ed; at least the head and feature 
of Our Lady always gave thar 
impression. Not so the figure of 
Our Lord, which is full of the sad 
death. The utter 
supineness of the limbs and of the 


we same 


me 


tenderness of 


arm, which has fallen off Our Lady’s 
lap, and hangs down; the beauty 
of the the wonderfully 
graceful and manly hands 
pier ed, like the feet; 
position of the 

flower flung on the Moth- 
er’s lap—are full of the 
religious feeling and pathos. But 
it is difficult thoroughly to appre- 
ciate it where it stands in S. Peter’s. 
It is over one had 
need do ; pP—— 
when a child, to be able t« 
all the details. I u 


alone, when I was sure of not being 


worn face; 

yet . 
the general 
whole body, like 
broken 


} 
aeepest 


the altar, and 


s I used te at 


1 
f 


) appre- 
ciate d to go 
caught, down the dark, dreary pas- 
sage which led to the dark, disused 
chapel, on the damp, marb] 

ment of which stood th 

original of the Pieia. Then 
ting a chair from a bath-room in 
pel, I 
upon that, so as to bring 
nearly on a level with the 
Our Lady, and tl 


get- 
the vicinity of the ch stood 
myself 
head of 
able to 


look down, as she does, on the dead 


ius be 
Christ supported on her knees. 
How often in S. Peter’s I have 
wished I could do the same 
the undoubted 
Angelo, and trace a 


with 
Michael 
un in every 
line the pathetic beauty of suffer- 
ing and death, as, with eyes full of 
tears, I had done in early life! The 
Pieta at S. has the 


absence of real beauty in 


work of 


Peter’s same 
the face 
of Our Lady with the one at P 

the same long upper lip and want 
of finish. It also gives a like im- 
pression with all other fvefds, in 
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which the Mother is represented 
as holding her Divine Son on her 
knees—a thing which in reality 
would be impossible. No woman 
could her knees the 
dead body of a full-grown man. 
Michael idealism 
was always under the control of 
his marvellous anatomical drawing, 
not to 
counteract 
what probably, as he was working 


support on 
Angelo, whose 
was too conscious of that 
endeavor palpably to 


at the group, he felt to be an invin- 


( ible objection. 


He has certainly 
made it look possible in his Pieta. 
bu 


P 
t 
' beauty 


1e has done it at the expense 
and congruity. The 
Blessed Virgin’s lap is enormous; 
her whole figure looks powerful and 
gigantic, while that of the Saviour 
is undersized in proportion. 
I have often paused in the space 
opposite this first ch ipel, across the 
some fifty little 
learning their catechism. 
Merry little creatures they seemed 


nave, to watch 


urchins 


to be, all more or less in the négligé 


attire of Italian beggar life, pic tu- 
resque in color and dilapidated in 
texture. Sparkling black eyes and 
gleaming white teeth were their 
chief and never-failing beauty. 
They sat on low forms, or rather 
they leant upon them, lay upon 
them, scrambled over them, waiting 
for their 
seemed long in coming. 


instructor, who always 
When at 
last he did arrive, a faint semblance 
of order was established. The lit- 
tle creatures shouted forth the an- 
swers in a sort of loud sing-song, 
nudging each other all the time, 
swinging their little, naked, well- 
bronzed legs, and keeping up some 
perennial jokes all the time with each 
other, but little in unison with the 
words they were repeating. I can- 
not say that their demeanor seemed 
at all to affect the stolid gravity of 
their priestly instructor, or even to 
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try his patience. He simply ig- 
nored it. He appeared to have no 
eyes nor ears for any sound but 
the well-known monotony of the 
responses. It is to be hoped some- 
thing may come back to them-of it 
all when they are old enough to 
think. For myself, I could only 
reflect on what a strange reminis- 
cence it would seem to me to have 
learnt my catechism beneath the 
dome of S. Peter’s. To these little, 
careless mortals, it was only a part 
of their everyday life. 

The niches, filled with colossal 
statues of the founders and foun- 
dresses of religious orders, embellish 
the walls on all sides; and proba- 
bly all Catholics look out for some 
special saint as they wander 
through the Basilica. We used 
particularly to salute S. Teresa and 
S. Frances of Rome; the latter at- 
tended by her guardian angel. 
produce a grand 
effect, being all of white marble, 
standing in niches of many-colored 
marbles and rich carving, though 
they are far from all having artistic 
merit. 
empty. 


These statues 


There are still some niches 

Who will fillthem? What 
saintly founders or foundresses of 
new orders does the future of the 
church still reserve for us? Or will 
the last day come, and find those 
niches empty still? With the ex- 
ception of the four statues under 
the dome, they are (and must al- 
ways be) canonized and 
founders of orders. 


saints 


I have heard of people whose 
great ambition was to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. I knew one 
pretty bride, of high rank and 
youthful ambition, who was married 
in the Abbey because she was per- 
suaded that her husband would be 
a great statesman, and that his 
grateful country would bury him 
there. But I never heard of any 
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one who dreamed of filling one of 
the empty niches in S. Peter’s. On 
first entering the church, one’ sees 
the many lamps burning round the 
Confessional of S. Peter, as the 
high altar is called. They seem 
to pour an orange-colored glow 
all around. You stand or kneel 
against the marble balustrade, and 
look down on the kneeling figure of 
Pius VI. before the tomb of his great- 
er predecessor. It isa beautiful, rest- 
ful image of perpetual prayer, and 
is one of the few works of Canova 
I have ever really admired. Against 
the marble balustrade there hany 
some wooden frames containing an 
indulgenced prayer and hymn to 
S. Peter and S. Paul in Latin. I 
once had acurious illustration of 
how a trifle may strike a stranger, 
while it escapes the notice of one in 
the habit of seeing it constantly. I 
never went to S. Peter’s that I did 
not say that prayer at the tomb of 
the apostles ; for it must be remem- 
bered the relics (not all of them) 
of S. Paul lie here, as well as those 
of S. Peter. I had had occasion to 
insert them in a manuscript, which 
fell into the hands of a certain 
very learned Capuchin, who holds a 
high post in his order, and in con- 
nection, also, with the Sovereign 
Pontiff. He surprised me by ask- 


ing me where I got those prayers 


He had never read 
them before, in the many years he 
had lived at Rome in the venerable 
convent of his order, and might 
have seen them fastened by a small 
chain to the spot where he must 
so often have knelt. Perhaps the 
fact that in every church in Rome 
you will find an indulgenced prayer 
printed up somewhere as an incen- 
tive to devotion, may have led to 
his not particularly noticing the 
one at S. Peter’s. 

Frank used to tell Mary he never 


and hymns. 
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knew any one so greedy of indul- 
gences as she was. She always 
looked out for these short prayers ; 
she never went to S. Peter’s with- 
out kneeling, as she passed the 
priests in their confessionals, to re- 
ceive the little tap from the long 
wand they have in front of the con 
fessional, and to the receiving of 
which an indulgence is attached. 
He used to tell her laughingly that 
he did not understand how she had 
the face to disturb the priest saying 
his Office, and oblige him to lift his 
eyes from his Breviary, and detach 
the long stick as she knelt a yard 
or two distant. We have seen her 
unblushingly obtain three raps in 
with all the devotion 
possible; and then, when she and | 
were looking another way, Frank 
would his natural 
British undemonstrativeness, and 
kneel for the little blow, getting up 
again with ashy blush. Mary and 
I never took any notice. We knew 
that the small act of humility, which, 
among the childlike Italians, cam 
as a matter of course, cost 
him far more than it did us, and 
had more merit. Th 
Romans have a harmless supersti- 


succession 


strive against 


almost 
therefore 


tion that if you are leaving Rome, 
and are anxious to return, you wil 
not fail to do so if you deposit some 
small coin in a safe place. I had 
done so the last time I had 
there ; and, sure enough, I was back 
again to claim my money. But 
though I could remember the part 
of the church beneath the statue of 
S. Juliana where I had dropt it into 
a crevice, I never could find it 
again. However, that did not mat 
ter, since the charm had worked 
successfully. A draught of the wa- 
ter from the fountain. of Trevi 1s 
said to have the same effect. | 
drank a cupful once in pure jest, 
and have been to Rome four times 


been 
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since ; but something more powerful 
than the hidden half-pence or the 
fountain of Trevi has lured me back 
again. ‘There is, I believe, no spot 
in the world where everybody gets 
to feel so at home as in Rome, out- 
side the land of their birth and the 
roof that shelters all their domestic 
affections. 

In the same place where I had 
hidden my little coin I remember a 
scene which filled my imagination 
with interest and admiration. It was 
Holy Thursday. The high altar 
was being stripped of all the orna- 
ments, and washed with wine, to the 
mournful chanting of the choir; the 
daylight was fast declining, though 
still some rays of the setting sun 
through the yellow-tinted 
windows below the dome; and 
the Grand Penitentiary was seated 
in his violet robes on a raised plat- 
form, in- a crimson velvet chair, 
with no partition between him and 
the low stool to his right, on which 
the penitents were to kneel. 
were several 


stole 


There 
steps, covered with 
cloth, to mount from the pavement 
of the church to the seat of the 
prelate; and at some distance 
from these was a temporary railing 
to prevent the crowd from ap- 
proaching within hearing of what 
should pass between the penitent 
and the priest. We staod among 
the crowd. The penitent was a 
man of about thirty years of age, 
with coal-black hair and _ beard, 
deep, dark eyes, and regular fea- 
tures. It was very curious to hear 
the remarks of the bystanders; and 
they were very characteristic of 
Italians, born to the faith. Most 
of them were praying aloud, in brief 
ejaculations, that God would grant 
him perfect contrition. The wo- 
men especially were exclaiming: 
“Ah! poverello, ma _ piange!”* 


* Ah! poorfellow. Why, he is weeping ! 


~< 


Two priests passed through the 
crowd, and paused a moment, with 
a smile of indescribable benevolence 
and satisfaction that a big fish had 
been caught in Peter’s net, and was 
being drawn to land. The confes- 
sion lasted a long time. The man 
never for a moment shifted his po- 
sition; but by degrees the vener- 
able prelate bent his ear closer and 
closer to the poor penitent, and his 
countenance showed a mixture of 
compassion and tenderness quite 
paternal. The man’s forehead al- 
most touched the priest’s shoulder, 
as he poured forth his long history 
of error and shame. At length the 
priest’s hand was raised to give the 
absolution, and a murmur of relief 
and congratulation ran through the 
crowd of spectators. ‘The hand 
rested on the man’s head before he 
rose from his knees. He came 
quickly down the steps. The crowd 
parted to let him pass. He can 
have seen none but smiling and 
happy glances all around hin, if he 
cared to look up; but all silently 
made way for him, and in a mo- 
ment he was lost in the multitude, 
absolved and released from the 
burden of some “reserved case.” 
Of course there were many conjec- 
tures as to who and what he might 


be. Some said he had been a ban- 


dit; others that he was a priest 


who had broken his vows, and 
made this confession in public as 
an act of greater humility; for of 
course it is not imperative to carry 
all reserved cases to the Grand 
Penitentiary, nor need the penitent 
wait for Lent to get absolution. 
Nevertheless, the prelate with 
power to absolve all reserved cases 
(of which murder is one) occupies 
that raised confessional throughout 
Lent for certain hours of the day. 
Mary was so overcome at the piety 
and charity of the crowd in the 
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warm interest they evinced, and 
observed so often that it must be 
delightful to be thus prayed for 
while making one’s confession, that 
we began to apprehend she would 
mount the platform herself, had 
not Frank timely observed to her 
that, in all probability, she had no 
reserved case on her conscience! 

By this time the shades of night 
were closing in. 
all extinguished. The altars stood 
bare and cold. The dark crowd 
swayed in dense masses towards the 
open doors. ‘The light of the moon 
struggled pale and wan through the 
high windows where the setting sun 
had lately thrown a golden glow. 
The vast cathedral echoed to the 
steps of the departing crowd, and 
we turned towards home, more 
deeply impressed with the desola- 
tion expressed by the Holy Thurs- 
day ceremonies in S. Peter’s in the 
stripping of the altars than with 
many others more generally remark- 
ed. 

It was night before we reached 
our apartment in the Ripetta. 

Mary’s bedroom overlooked the 
river, and in the morning she could 
see S. Peter’s bathed in the rosy 
light of the rising sun, while flights 
of white sea-gulls came up the river 
with the early tide to feed upon 
the refuse which had been thrown 
into the water. They came swoop- 
ing down, with their glittering plu- 
mage flashing in the sunshine, and, 
dipping low, would snatch some 
dainty morsel from the swift water, 
and mount up, in graceful, curving 
flight, to repeat the same again and 
again. As the port was close to 
our house, no doubt it was an ad- 
vantageous position for both the 
breakfast and supper of the gulls. 
They always returned in the eve- 
ning, but at no other hour in the 
day. At night we could see lights 


The lights were 
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in three windows of the Vatican. 
They were always there, and always 
at about the same hour they disap- 
peared. One day, when Mary was 


calling on Cardinal Antorielli he 
asked her where we were living; 


and on her describing the position, 
and how she could see S. Peter's 
and the Vatican, and specially those 
three windows, he told her the 
lights were from his own apartment 
His eminence is very fond of flow- 
ers, and has a garden in Rome, in 
which he takes great pleasure 
They were talking of flowers, and 
he observed to Mary that she would 
find very much the same flora 
throughout Europe, though not of 
course equally distributed. Mary 
objected that she had never seen 
the little common yellow primrose 
of our English woods, in that part 
of Italy. “Nevertheless, you will 
find we have it,’’ was his reply. 
And not long after, on our way 
Viterbo, we saw its starry blossoms 
by the roadside, and hailed it as a1 
old friend, dearer to our hearts than 
even the graceful pink cyclamen, 
which from the position of the petals 
reminds me of a pretty, blushing 
child with her hair all drawn back 
from her forehead. 

What memories crowd upon me as 
I recall these trivial incidents! What 
happy hours have I spent beneath 
that deep-blue but not unclouded 
sky, with the warm breeze perfum- 
ed by the breath of violets in the 
Doria Pamphili Villa! The great 
stone pines, with their soft, unceas- 
ing sighs; the large willows drop- 
ping their bright-green  flexibl: 
wands into the clear water; th 
violet anemones, with here and 
there a large crimson one, or a yel- 
low tulip lighting up the soft green 
grass like a sparkling gem; the vio- 
lets, not bashful and hidden shrink- 
ingly beneath their leaves, as in 
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our colder climes, but lifting their 
little dark-purple heads high in the 
air, to drink the light and leave a 
perfumed kiss on every breeze that 
floats; soft masses of white cloud 
sailing slowly over the blue ether, 
and casting dappled shadows on 
the long grass. In the distance is 
S. Peter’s and the Vatican, with fields 
of broken ground in many tints of 
yellow and green and red between it 
and the stone balustrade against 
which we lean. It appears, from this 
point of view, to be quite outside 
the city, and to stand alone and 
untrammelled by meaner buildings. 
Behind us isa dense avenue of ven- 
erable ilex, and but now we were 
visiting the Colombarium, the other 
side of the road, and moralizing on 
the pagan practice of cremation, as 
compared with the hallowed Chris- 
tian sepulture—it must have been 
so difficult to realize that the little 
handful of ashes in the urn had 
anything to do with the dead wife 
or child or father, that they had 
loved, embraced, and 
with! 

Again, I remember a day when 
we were living at Capo le Case. I 
took Ann with me, and we set out 
fora long walk regardless of the 
flight of time. We directed our 
course to S. John Lateran. On 
our way, we paused at San Clemente, 
where we had several times visited 
the subterranean church under the 
guidance of the kind and learned 
F. Mullooly. Few, perhaps, have 
ever noticed, in a church which 
presents so much else to interest 
them, a small picture, the head of 
S. Catharine of Sienna, over an 
altar at the bottom of the church, 
on the right hand. It is modern, 
and by a Dominican artist whose 
name is unknown to me, and pro- 
bably to all save the brothers of 
his order. Nevertheless, I have 


conversed 
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never seen devotion more exquisite- 
ly depicted than in that sweet, 
sorrowful face, with the tears stand- 
ing in the large, uplifted eyes. 
Through the open door of the 
church penetrated the scent of large 
masses of Banksia roses that hung 
over a wall in a garden nearly 
opposite. Untrained, untrimmed 
they flung long wreaths to the wind, 
and lay in cloud-like bunches of 
soft, creamy white. As we passed 
by the door of the hospital of the 
Salvatore, two Sisters stepped out 
into the sunshine, on some errand 
of charity for their sick and aged 
patients. We then visited the 
Basilica of S. John Lateran, “ the 
mother and head of all churches.” 
The gigantic statues of the apostles 
have a very imposing effect, in spite 
of their many artistic faults, more 
so, perhaps, than the equally faulty 
statues at S. Peter’s. Then we 
wandered into the large piazza in 
front of the cathedral, and looked 
beyond the gates and crumbling 
fortifications of Rome upon the 
Alban hills. The long avenue of 
trees leading to the church of 
Santa Croce di Gerusalemme were 
coming into leaf; so were the group 
of trees to our right, by the low 
wall of the piazza, on which grew 
tufts of fern and yellow-blossomed 
oxalis. We sat on the steps, and 
ate some hot chestnuts I had bought 
by the roadside, getting, at the 
same time, a pinch of salt from a 
dark-browed matron, with a yellow 
kerchief across her ample bosom, 
and a silver dagger in her hair, 
who sold cigars in a little wooden 
booth. It was enough to be alive 
on such a day and in such a scene, 
with the easy liberty of Italian life 
and the total absence of “ Mrs. 
Grundy.” There was no one to 
see us (save a few beggar-women) 
sitting on the steps of the grand 
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portico, and scattering the skins of 
our chestnuts on the pavement at 
our feet, while we silently drank in 
the balmy air and rejoiced in the 
beauty of the view before us. Ere 
we returned, we visited the Scala 
Santa, and looked long on Giaco- 
metti’s beautiful group of the Kiss 
of Judas. The evening was clos- 
ing in when, wearied but satisfied, 
we reached ourhome. Butif these 
remembrances are full of light and 
warmth, not less pleasing are those 
of our moonlight drives the year 
that we remained in Rome till the 
middle of July, and every evening 
used to visit the Colosseum, or S. 
John Lateran and Santa Maria 
Maggiore, stopping to gaze long 
upon the cold silver light, so sharp 
and sudden on every curve and 
shaft, on architrave and entablature, 
on capital and plinth, while the 
dense shadows lurked behind like 
black stains of unfathomable dark- 
Then would drive to 
S. Peter’s, and after crossing the 
bridge ‘of Sant’ Angelo between 
the angels, each holding an instru- 
ment of the Passion, we would 
look across the dark river to see 
the covered balcony of the house 
where Michael Angelo was an 
honored guest, and had introduc- 
ed the young Raphael to the small 
circle of favored who met 
nightly under that roof, There, too, 
Vittoria Colonna probably came 
to increase the charm by her wit 
and beauty, while Michael Ange- 
lo nourished those sentiments of 
pure and profound veneration for 
her great merits which made him 
bitterly reproach himself after her 
unexpected death, because he who 
had never breathed one word of 
love to her while living, had dared 
to press a kiss on her marble brow 
when cold in death. What noble 
sentiments, what lofty times! And 


ness. we 


ones 
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yet in many things how unseemly 
would some of their practices ap- 
pear to us? For it was in the 
Church of San Silvestro al Quiri- 
nale that they used to meet after 
Vespers, to converse and _ laugh 
and jest together. We look across 
the river to mark that house. It is 
dark and silent No lights 
gleam from the windows. Half- 
defaced frescos still cover some of 
the walls, but it is let from top to 
bottom to families of the 
very poorest of the people. 


now. 


several 
But I must pause. Rome is inex- 
haustible, whether in her classic, her 
Christian, or her artistic treasures; 
besides the charm of inter- 
course, the delight of varied soci- 


social 


ety, and the equal ease and splen- 


dor which be found in the 


interior life of her princely palac es. 


may 


Nor can I close this chapter with- 
out speaking of one whese pre- 
sence, though now confined with- 
in the pal- 
ace, makes Rome so doubly dear 
to the true Catholic. 
when 


might be gli 


walls of his own 
The days are 
drive 
ddened by the plea- 
the 
and magnificent 
black horses checking our progress, 


gone afternoon 


our 


well-known 


1 
finding 


sure of 
crimson coach 
descend and 
kneel where he would pass, that we 
might catch a glance, perhaps a 
smile, and certainly the blessing, of 
the venerable old man in whom we 
recognize the Vicar of Christ. We 
had been admitted to more than 
one private audience, besides wit- 
nessing several of those receptions 
in which hundreds of people of 
many nations knelt to kiss his feet, 
and to hear that sweet, clear voice 
utter words of exhortation and en- 
couragement. This last time we had 
entered the Vatican with sad and al- 
tered feelings. It was no longer a 
gala-day, that on which we were to 


while we hastened to 
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visit the universal father of Chris- 
tendom. We were going to con- 
dole with an august prisoner, a fa- 
ther defrauded of his rights, a sov- 
ereign deprived of his possessions. 
Weall felt depressed and inclined for 
silence. The Pope had been in- 
disposed, and, as we were kept wait- 
ing a long time, we began to fear 
His Holinesss would prove unable 
to receive us. Our spirits flagged 
with every second that we were left 
in expectation, till Mary began to 
look so pale I feared that she was 
ill. At length, however, we per- 
ceived a stir among the crimson- 
liveried servants who were in at- 
tendance in the vestibule; present- 
ly the curtain at the end of the 
long gallery where we stood was 
drawn aside, and once again our 
eyes beheld him who is ever pre- 
sent to our thoughts, and whose 
name is breathed in so many pray- 
The first feeling that filled 
our beating hearts, as we looked on 
his saintly and venerable face, was 
joy to feel that he was still amongst 
us; that despite increasing years, 
and the increasing malice and ha- 


ers. 
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tred of his enemies, his eye had 
not dimmed or his strength failed 
him. This impression was in- 
creased with every word he spoke. 
It was like the dawn which pro- 
mises the perfect day, no matter 
how dark the night has been. 
“ The people imagine a vain thing!” 
He is still with us—he, the father 
of his people! He may be ours 
for years to come. He may see 
the day-spring of the church again. 
He may live to witness her tri- 
umph. And should it be other- 
wise—should that white head be 
laid low before the triumph of the 
church over her enemies—will he 
see it less, will he share it less, be- 
cause he has gone before? Impos- 
sible! The chfrch militant and 
the church triumphant are one. 
But our hopes go further; or ra- 
ther, they are more human. We 
believe that Pius IX. will live to 
see the end of confusion and the 
beginning of peace; the downfall 
of falsehood and oppression, and 
the restoration of himself (and 
others) to all their rights. May 
God grant it! 
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No place for Him! 


So Him you drive away ; 


You drive away your God, your God. Oh! stay. 
O height of human madness! wonders rare ! 
No place for Him! without Whom no place were. 
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PREFACE, 


Who has not heard of those Christian communities which have held their own during so many 
centuries, on the citied slopes of the Lebanor, or on the adjacent plains? Several of them have exist- 
ed from a period earlier than that ir. which the foundations of our oldest monarchies were laid. The 
Maronites derive their name from Maron, a hermit of the IVth century, whose cell, on the banks of 
the Orontes, gradually attracted a Christian population aboutit. In the VIIth and VIIIth centu- 
ries, when the sword of the False Prophet was carrying all before it, they retreated from the uplands 
of the Euphrates and Mesgpotamia to the fastnesses of the Lebanon. The Melchites, a race of un- 
questionably Arab originyand whose religious offices are still celebrated in Arabic, emigrated to 
Syria before the Christian era, and became Christian in the [Vth century. Weakened by their 
hereditary feuds, they retain, notwithstanding, all the pride of their ancient stock, and not less all 
its heroism, its generosity, its hospitality, its sense of honor, and its passion for poetry and eloquence. 
The devotion of both these races to their Faith is sufficiently attested by their having retained it dur- 
ing so many centuries of wrong, and in spite of so many persecutions, In the massacres of 1860 alone 
about 12,000 of them perished. 

Few subjects are more worthy of attention than the ways of a People which still keeps so much 
of what belonged to the feudal and monastic system of Europe in the Middle Ages, and combines 
them with the patriarchal traditions of the world’s morning. Much that we possess they lack ; but, 
among them, some of the affections—Patriotism and Love, for instance—retain a meaning which a 
pears to grow daily more rare amid the boasted civilization of the West. That meaning is illustrated 
alike in their lives and their poetry. It has been observed that the religious poetry of the East 
sometimes resembles love-poetry. The converse remark may no less be made. Eastern love-poetry 
is wide in its range ; but its more characteristic specimens resemble the early poetry of religion or pa 
triotic devotion, so full are they of elevation and self-sacrifice. I know not how far the spirit of such 
poetry can make itself intelligible to the sympathies of the West. To many readers the present 
poem will be an experiment new, not only as regards its spirit, but its form also—that of a story 
narrated in songs. It was composed, in substance, some years ago, when the author wag in the 
East. 


i.e & ae 
HE SANG, * 
I. 


O winp of night! what doth she at this hour 

In those high towers half lost in rock and brake ? 
Where is she? Sits she lonely in her bower ? 

If she is pensive, is it for my sake? 


Perchance she joins the dance with other maids : 

With whom? By whose are those white fingers pressed ? 
Perhaps for sleep her tresses she unbraids 

While moonbeams fill the chamber of her rest. 


* Throughout this poem the lover's songs are in the longer metre; the lady’s in the shorter. 


In the rst and 3d parts, the songs are all his ; in the 2d and 4th, all hers; in the sth and 6th, the two 
classes are mixed. 
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Tell her, O wind! that I have laid my head 
Here, on the rough stem of the prostrate pine 
Which leans across the dried-up torrent’s bed, 
And dream at times her face, and dream it mine. 


Once in the palm-grove she looked back on me; 
A wild brier caught her zone: I saw it fall: 

Large is the earth, the sun, the stars, the sea— 
For me that rosy girdle clasps them all. 


II. 


By night I crossed the tremulous poplar bound 
Which cools the south wind with jts watery bower; 
I heard the river’s murmur, mid that sound, 
And smelt the fragrance of the trampled flower. 


Where that pure crystal makes thy morning bath 

A white tent glimmered. Round it, rank on rank, 
The crimson oleanders veiled the path, 

And bent or rose, as swelled the breeze or sank. 


I entered not. Beside that river’s brim 

Isat. Thy fawn, with trailing cord, drew near : 
When from my knee its head it lifted, dim 

Seemed those dark eyes, by day so large and clear. 


Go back, poor fawn, and house thee with thy kind! 
Where, amid rocks and mountains cold with snow, 

Through forests sweep the branching hart and hind ; 
Go back: go up: together let us go. 


II. 


Tell her that boasts—that slender is and tall— 
I have a cypress in a sunny space: 

Tell her that blushes, by my garden wall 
A rose-tree blushes, kindling all the place. 


Tell her that sweetly sings and softly moves, 
A white swan winds all night below my trees ; 
My nightingale attunes the moon-lit groves— 
Can I not portion out my heart with these ? 
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If I were dead, my cypress would lament, 
My rose-tree shed its leaves upon my grave, 
My nightingale weep long in forest tent— 
She would not mourn me dead that scorns to save. 


IV. 


Thou cam’st, thou cam’st; and with thee came delight, 
Not mine alone. ‘The little flowers and leaves 
Shook at the first gleam of thy garment white ; 
And still yon myrtle thrills, yon almond heaves. 


Thou spak’st! That voice, methinks, is heard on high ! 
The buds and blooms in every amaranth wreath 

By angels worn expand in ecstasy ; 
And in pure light a heavenlier fragrance breathe. 


Hail, Land that gav’st her birth! Hail, precinct old! 
Hail, ancient Race, the Lebanonian crown! 

The Turk hath empire, and the Frank hath gold: 
Virtue and Beauty, these are thy renown! 


Vv. 


Thou wentest: with thy going came my night: 
As some deep vale when sudden sinks the sun, 

Deep, yet suspended on the mountain height 
And girt by snows, am I when thou art gone. 


With death those hills, so late all amethyst, 

At once are clad: the streams are filmed with ice: 
The golden ether changeth into mist: 

Cold drops run down the beetling precipice : 


The instant darkness cometh as a wind, 
Or falleth as the falling of a pall :— 
Return, my light of life, my better mind, 
My spirit’s day, my hope, my strength, mine all! 


VI. 


Bueathe healthful zephyrs, airs of Paradise, 
Breathe gently on that alabaster brow; 

Shake the dark lashes of those violet eyes; 
Flatter those lids that such high grace allow. 
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Those cheeks, pure lilies, capture with sweet stealth, 
And warm with something of a rose-like glow; 

Those tremulous smiles, costlier than miser’s wealth, 
Draw out; those magic tresses backward blow! 


Thus much is yours. ”Tis mine where once she strayed 
To cull sad flowers that ne’er shall meet her sight ; 
To watch, close shrouded in the tall rock’s shade, 
High up one little casement’s glimmering light. 


VII. 


Seest thou, O maid! some star by us unseen, 
Buried from us in depths of starless space ? 
Know’st thou some joy of lesser joys the queen, 
That lights so sweet a mystery in thy face? 


That face is as the face of them that bask 
In some great tidings, or the face of one 
Who late hath set his hand upon some task 
By God ordained, that shall for God be done. 


That light is as the light of them who bent— 

That shepherd choir—above the Babe new born: 
Upward from Him thy day is ever sent, 

A lifelong kindling of the Bethlehem morn, 


VIII. 


Since that strange moment, Love was as a breeze, 
And I a leaf wafted by it along: 

Onward ’twixt magic heavens and mystic seas 
We passed. If I was weak, yet Love was strong. 


On, ever on, through mountainous defiles, 
By Love sustained, upborne, on piloted, 

I wound o’er laughing lakes and happy isles ; 
I asked not whither, and I felt no dread. 


I breathed, methought, some everlasting spring : 
I passed, methought, in endless, aimless quest 
(A dew-drop hanging on an eagle’s wing) 
Through some rich heaven and ever-deepening West. 
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That dream had end. Once more I saw her face: 

No love it looked: the sweet lips breathed no sound : 
Then fell I, stone-like, through the fields of space, 

And lay, dead bulk, upon the bleeding ground. 


IX. 


River that windest in thy jewell’d bed, 
The palms of her soft feet beside thee move: 
But gentleness and peace are round thee spread, 
And therefore I am gone from what I love. 


Nightly on thee the stars thou lov’st shall gaze: 
Thee and thy heaven no envious cloud can sever: 
In vain to her I love mine eyes I raise; 
And therefore, happy stream, farewell for ever! 


Pale passion slays or dies. I would die young, 
Live while I live; then sink without a sigh, 
As some swift wave, from central ocean sprung, 

Subsides into the flat tranquillity. 


X. 


O heart whereon her Name was graved so long! 
Heart pressed at last to hers, henceforth be snow! 
For love’s sake let me do to love no wrong: 
There are who watch her. To the wars I go. 


There are that watch her: and in fields far off 
There are that wait my banner, name my name; 

My House was ne’er the upstart Moslem’s scoff: 
Its orphaned heir his fathers will not shame. 


This is the grove where, by yon meeting streams, 
She too her love confessed—how falteringly! 
From that glad hour a Church to me it seems: 
I leave it: I must leave it though I die. 


Here as I slept. an Angel, not to sense 
Revealed, above me traced the sacred sign : 
“Here is Love’s palace: Duty calls thee hence: 
Alone where Duty stands are Church and Shrine.” 
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F. LOUAGE’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


THE design of F. Louage in com- 
piling this little text-book is most 
praiseworthy, and one which we are 
especially bound to commend, as it 
is an attempt to carry out a plan 
we have repeatedly and earnestly 
advocated in this magazine, of fur- 
nishing good text-books of philo- 
sophy, written in the English lan- 
guage. The credit of originating 
this purpose belongs, so far as we 
know, to the Christian Brothers. 
The good work had, indeed, been 
begun by Mr. Brownson, in trans- 
lating the Fundamental Philosophy 
of Balmes. Nevertheless, as this is 
not precisely suited for use as a 
text-book, the preparation of such 
a text-book remained a desidera- 
tum; and our attention was first 
called to the practical need of one 
or more of these text-books by a 
letter to the editor from the Supe- 
rior of the Christian Brothers at 
Baltimore, urging the great neces- 
sity of translating some one of the 
Latin manuals, or preparing a new 
one. This demand was the occa- 
sion of our mooting the question in 
these pages, and since that time the 
demand has been supplied by three 
different publications. One of these 
is the translation of Balmes’ admi- 
rable Treatise on Logic, brought out 
under the auspices of the Christian 
Brothers; another, the first part of 
F. Hill’s Philosophy, which has 
been highly commended both in 
Europe and in this country, and a 
third is the work now under notice. 

*A Course of Philosophy ; embracing Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Ethics. Designed ‘as a text- 
book for the use of schools. By Rev. A. Louage, 


C.S.C., Professor in the University of Notre 
Dame. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1873. 


We have delayed noticing this 
text-book by F. Louage for a long 
time, simply from a feeling of re- 
luctance to express, without obvious 
necessity, the judgment which we 
formed on first perusing it—that it 
is very far from being a successful 
effort, and, moreover, that it con- 
tains a philosophical doctrine which 
cannot be safely taught in our Ca- 
tholic schools. We shall proceed 
by-and-by to establish the justice 
of both these criticisms; but, be- 
forehand, we wish to offer a few 
preliminary remarks explaining the 
past and present attitude of THe 
CATHOLIC WoRLD in respect to 
soundness of philosophical doc- 
trine. 

It is well known that a number 
of doctrinal decisions on philoso- 
phical topics have been promulgat- 
ed by the reigning Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, which have made the true sense 
and teaching of the church on sev- 
eral important points much more 
clear and definite than it had pre- 
viously been to a large number of 
sincere and learned Catholics. For 
a long time, some of these decisions 
—those, namely, concerning ontolo- 
gism—were not universally known, 
and their import had not been suf- 
ficiently discussed and explained 
to give a certain and distinct di- 
rection to those who, like ourselves, 
in this country, had not been au 
courant with the affairs which 
brought about these decisions. 
Philosophy has been generally, and 
more espécially in England and the 
United States, in a miserable and 
chaotic state until a comparatively 
brief period, during which a more 
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wholesome tendency has_ been 
awakened. The worst and most 
dangerous errors have been those 
which have sprung from the sensist 
school. Asa natural consequence, 
those whose Catholic belief has led 
them to reject these gross errors, 
being unacquainted with the scho- 
lastic philosophy, have been inclin- 
ed to throw themselves back on 
Platonism, and to welcome any 
system of philosophy which put 
forward a high ideological doctrine 
in which the necessary and eternal 
truths, the immutable principles of 
first and final cause, the being and 
attributes of God, and all natural 
theology, were professedly exalted 
to their due supremacy, and placed 
on a basis unassailable by a mean 
scepticism and materialism. The 
very same took place in the in- 
stance of Cardinal Gerdil, of Male- 
branche, and of others, at a former 
period; and F. Ramiére, one of the 
most successful opponents of on- 
tologism, has lucidly explained how 
this is precisely the reason that the 
said system has appeared in a cap- 
tivating light, in our own day, toa 
number of minds to which scepti- 
cism and materialism are especially 
odious. This may explain the fact 
that we have taken a more decisive 
and explicit stand in regard to sev- 
eral important philosophical doc- 
trines, since the more thorough ex- 
amination of the differences be- 
tween the ancient and received 
teaching of Catholic schools, and 
the various modern theories, have 
convincec, us of the great import- 
ance of adhering closely, not only 
in respect to the substance of 
doctrine, but even in respect to form 
and the use of terms, to that phi- 
losophy which has a Catholic sanc- 
tion. Within the limits defined by 
positive, explicit authority, this ad- 
hesion is, of course, obligatory on 
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the conscience in the strictest and 
gravest sense. Ina former article 
on Dr. Stéckl’s Philosophy, we have 
explained our position, which is 
that of the best and most approved 
European authors, in regard to this 
obligatory doctrine, so far as relates 
to ideology. Beyond this, we re- 
spect, of course, the liberty which 
the church concedes. Her posi- 
tive sanction has been given to the 
scholastic principles, method, and 
doctrine, only in general terms. 
While, therefore, we advocate the 
adhesion to scholastic philosophy, 
as the only safe and really scien- 
tific way of procedure in education, 
we do not close our eyes to the fact 
that there are several important 
topics in respect to which discus- 
sion is not only allowable, but really 
necessary. The best philosophical 
writers living, who are in the main 
disciples of S. Thomas, differ very 
much from one another in regard 
to questions of this sort. Kleutgen, 
Liberatore, Sanseverino, Tongiorgi, 
Ramiére, and Stéckl may be cited 
as the most distinguished modern 
expositors of the doctrine common- 
ly taught in Catholic schools; and 
the differences among these are well 
known. A very able writer, who is 
now publishing a series of articles 
in this magazine, and who happily 
combines a profound knowledge of 
mathematics and physics with his 
deep metaphysical science, departs, 
in some instances, from all these, 
and strikes out a path for himself, 
in which we are sure that every 
philosophical reader will watch his 
progress with the greatest interest. 
Personally we are disposed to favor 
the stricter Thomistic doctrine so 
ably elucidated by Liberatore and 
Stéckl, and to prefer text-books of 
a similar method and doctrine; 
yet we should not think we were 
authorized to censure as unsound, 
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in a theological sense, any philo- 
sophical work, merely because it 
might deserve, in our judgment, to 
be criticised on purely scientific 
grounds, or to condemn as abso- 
lutely unsound, in a purely philo- 
sophical sense, a work essentially 
in accordance with the scholastic 
system, on account of any particular 
opinions of its author on topics of 
difference among Catholic teachers 
of acknowledged scientific emi- 
nence and authority. 

We are sorry to be obliged to 
say that, in our judgment, F. Lou- 
age’s work cannot be exempted by 
the most impartial criticism from 
either theological or philosophical 
censure for radical unsoundness on 
most important points, and besides 
this, that it cannot stand the test 
of even literary criticism, and is, 
therefore, wholly unsuitable for use 
as a text-book in Catholic schools. 
We give the author full credit for 
good intentions, and attribute his 
failure to accomplish his laudable 
undertaking simply to the fact that 
he has attempted a very difficult 
task, in which very few have 
achieved a remarkable success, 
without having duly estimated its 
arduous nature, and made the re- 
quisite preparation for coping with 
the formidable obstacles in the way 
of a happy issue. 

We are bound to sustain the 
judgment we have pronounced by 
solid proofs and reasons, in view of 
the great importance of the subject 
to Catholic teachers and pupils, 
and this duty we shall now en- 
deavor to fulfil, in accordance 
with the sentiment of the trite old 
philosophical adage : 


Amicus noster Plato 
Sed magis amica veritas 


And, first, we think that the au- 
thor has underrated the average 
aptitude of our young men for 
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philosophical studies. We have 
not the pleasure of knowing F. Lou- 
age’s pupils or their literary attain- 
ments; but we presume that they 
are not worse off than the pupils 
of other Catholic colleges, where 
the philosophical education re- 
ceives a far greater development 
than his “text-book for the use of 
schools” seems to warrant. We 
know, of course, that the literary 
instruction hitherto given in the 
public schools of this country is 
too light and superficial to serve as 
a fair preparation for philosophical 
pursuits; and we admit that even 
our Catholic schools and colleges, 
though certainly superior to most 
public institutions of a like kind, 
may yet complain in some measure 
of the same evil; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, we believe that those 
among our youths who feel any in- 
clination to dedicate themselves to 
the study of philosophy have suffi- 
cient ability to master ten times as 
much of philosophical matter as F. 
Louage’s text-book contains. 

A book which pretends to em- 
brace logic, metaphysics, and ethics 
within the narrow compass of 
about 220 small pages of clear type 
cannot be styled “ a course of phi- 
losophy”’; and when it claims to 
be “designed as a text-book for the 
use of schools,” it tends to give 
abroad a very wrong idea of the 
present condition of Catholic edu- 
cationin America. If our boys can- 
not have anything better than the su- 
perficial philosophy the “text-book ” 
of the reverend author furnishes, 
we would say: Let them forsake 
philosophy, and be satisfied with 
the Catechism of the Christian Doc- 
trine. Let them remain undis- 
turbed in their humble simplicity, 
and do not foster in them the vain 
thought that they are superior to 
others, only because they have 
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learned by heart a few philosophi- 
cal phrases, which they would be 
embarrassed to defend, and even to 
explain. 

The London Zadlet, November 
22, 1873, remarks that our author 
“does not go very deeply into any- 
thing.” This remark is true. 
Many important philosophical doc- 
trines are not even mentioned by 
him; his book says nothing about 
universals, nothing about the es- 
sential constituents of being, no- 
thing about real and logical dis- 
tinction, nothing about simplicity 
and composition, nothing about 
quantity and quality. We do not 
think that any one can aspire to 
the honor of being a philosopher 
without a clear and distinct know- 
ledge of these subjects, and of the 
many momentous questions con- 
nected with them. 

Again, the “text-book ”’ is alto- 
gether silent about creation, its 
true notion, its possibility, its re- 
ality, and its final end—a silence 
which is all the more remarkable, 
as every one knows how pertina- 
ciously this Christian and _philo- 
sophical dogma is attacked every 
day by the adepts of the rational- 
istic schools. The “text-book” 
ignores cosmology altogether; and 
therefore it does not even allude to 
any theory concerning the consti- 
tution of bodies, the nature of mat- 
ter, the laws of physical causation, 
or the conditions of natural phe- 
nomena. Neither is anything said 
in particular about the origin of 
the huraan soul—a subject con- 
cerning which many ancient and 
modern errors should have been 
pointed out and refuted; nor any- 
thing about that important truth 
that the soul is the form of the 
body; nor anything about the 
scholastic view of the origin of 
ideas—a view which the author 
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should not have silently passed 
over, but was obliged to refute be- 
fore concluding, as he does, in favor 
of the exploded ontologistic system. 

In his theodicy we have sought 
in vain for any mention of a posi- 
tive conservation of creatures, or 
of God’s immediate concurrencx 
with all creatures in their opera- 
tions. We only found a few re- 
marks, altogether unsatisfactory, on 
the “influence” of God over the 
free actions of man. The “text- 
book ” is equally deficient in ethics, 
where the whole discussion about 
the ultimate end of man is entirely 
forgotten, although it is unques- 
tionably one of the cardinal points 
of moral philosophy. Natural rights 
are not even mentioned; habits, 
virtues, and passions are likewise 
absolutely ignored. 

We might go on enumerating 
other deficiencies of the “ text- 
book”; but as we have othe: 
things more important to notice. 
we will only point out in gener: 
that scarcely any modern error is 
directly impugned, and scarcely 
any of the plausible arguments ad- 
vanced by modern thinkers against 
such capital truths as divine provi- 
dence, human liberty, etc., are an- 
swered or even hinted at. We can- 
not be surprised, then, that Dr 
Brownson regards this “modest 
work ” as “simpler and more easily 
understood by the English reader 
ignorant of Latin and the scholas- 
tics” than F. Hill’s work. It is 
clear that it must be so; for, when 
all things difficult are set aside, 
what remains must be just as eas) 
as any “reader ignorant of Latin 
and the scholastics” can desire. 
But “the fact is,” as the London 
Tablet very wisely observes, “that 
such books as this are a mistake. 
We have had plenty such as this 
from France before, their use in 


‘ 
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schools and colleges being perni- 
cious, as we can testify; because 
they create either a slovenly or a 
sceptical habit of mind. Either a 
lazy student sees difficulties and 
questions suggested, and he takes 
no trouble to get the things ex- 
plained to him, or a clever, active- 
minded boy is induced to dub 
logic and metaphysics humbug, and 
to ruminate on his own imaginings 
and wayward reasonings.” 

An elementary course of philoso- 
phy, to be really useful, should be 
nothing less than an accurate sum- 
mary of some complete standard 
work already accepted and recog- 
nized by good philosophical and 
theological authorities; so that the 
student may know that, in case of 
need, he can, by referring to the 
latter, solve the doubts and diffi- 
culties now and then arising from 
the incompleteness and brevity of 
the former. We have many such 
courses of philosophy in the Latin 
language. They are the work of 
patient writers, who carefully col- 
lected and methodically condensed 
in their books the learning and the 
wisdom of centuries for the benefit 
of those who needed an introduc- 
tion to the philosophical discipline. 
Any student who can make use 
of such Latin books perceives, 
while going through his course of 
philosophy, that he is brought into 
constant relation with the most 
eminent thinkers of the classical 
philosophical ages, knows that 
their works are always accessible 
to him, and is gratified to think 
that their recognized authority af- 
fords him a solid guarantee against 
the subreption of fallacious doc- 
trines. When such conditions as 
these are realized, it is evident that 
an elementary course of philosophy 
may be very useful indeed. But 
such is not the case with an Eng- 
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lish course of philosophy designed 
as a text-book for those who do 
not understand Latin. Such a 
text-book cannot refer the English 
student who knows nothing but 
English to other complete and ap- 
proved works of philosophy; for we 
have none such in our language. 

It seems to us that before we 
can employ a good English text- 
book of philosophy for the use of 
schools to the best advantage, we 
must be provided with a great, 
sound, and exhaustive philosophical 
work in our own language, to which 
the student would refer for all those 
questions and difficulties which 
cannot be sufficiently explained in 
an elementary course. We think 
that even F. Hill’s English Elements 
of Philosophy, excellent as it is, 
needs to be supplemented by a 
higher English philosophical work. 
Those of his pupils who cannot 
consult the Latin volumes of the 
schoolmen may frequently remain 
in doubt:as to the proper settlement 
of many important questions which 
their professor did not judge ne- 
cessary or possible to examine 
thoroughly in his valuable book; 
and we have no doubt that all 
professors of philosophy will agree 
with us that such a great English 
work as we suggest—a very arsenal 
of good philosophical weapons—is 
one of the greatest necessities of 
ourtime and ofourcountry. With- 
out it, all our philosophical efforts 
are doomed to be more or less in- 
sufficient and unsuccessful. 

And now, let us come to another 
consideration. If any book needs 
to be extremely correct in its ex- 
pressions and definitions, surely 
elementary text-books for beginners 
must be so; for, if the foundation 
is wrong, what is built upon it can- 
not be right. Now, we are sorry 
to say that F. Louage’s Course of 
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Philosophy teems with false no- 
tions and incorrect expressions. 
Dr. Brownson openly rejects the 
author’s definition of philosophy, of 
being, of existence, of possibility, of 
essence, of science ; and in the main 
he is evidently right. Yet, while 
we admit with Dr. Brownson that 
“the science of the supersensible ” 
is not a good definition of philoso- 
phy, we do not adopt his own defi- 
nition, “the science of principles” ; 
because we know that the true 
definition of philosophy is “the 
science of things (supersensible or 
not) through their highest princi- 
ples.” Nor do we agree with him 
that F. Louage’s definition of deing— 
“that which exists or may exist ”"— 
is incorrect; for, although what 
may exist, but does not exist, is no 
thing in the real order, yet it is 
something in the ideal order, as an 
object of thought; and therefore 
F, Louage’s definition of deing is 
perfectly correct. 

His definition of possibility, as 
“the agreement of the attributes 
which constitute a being, in such a 
way that its existence does not in- 
volve any contradiction,” we do 
not approve, not exactly for the 
reason adduced by Dr. Brownson, 
that the non-existent has no attri- 
butes, but because the definition 
considers the attributes as “con- 
stituents ” of being (which they are 
not), and because the word “ agree- 
ment” should either be replaced 
by “non-repugnance,” or at least 
qualified by the epithet “ intellec- 
tual,” referring to the divine in- 
tellect, in which all possibilities are 
ideally contained. 

That “the essence of a being 
consists of the collection of its 
essential attributes,” as the author 
of the “text-book” says (p. 7), is 
certainly a great error. The attri- 
butes of a being are not the mate- 
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. 
rial components of its essence, nor 
do they precede the essence; it is, 
on the contrary, from the essence 
itself that all the attributes flow. 
The essence of any given being is 
nothing else than “the ratio of a 
given act to its term,” as has been 
clearly established by a writer in 
THe CATHOLIC WorLD, March, 
1874, and the attributes of any given 
being are nothing else than different 
aspects of the actuality of its es- 
sence. 

It is no less erroneous to say that 
“a genus is a collection of beings 
having one or more attributes com- 
mon to each” (p. 8). This defi- 
nition might be admitted in natural 
history; but, in philosophy, genus 
is not a collection, nor is it conceiv- 
ed by composition, but by abstrac- 
tion. Genus is usually defined to 
be “a ratio which can be found in 
many things, and be predicated of 
each of them when an incomplete 
answer is given to the question 
What is it?” To confound the 
universal with the collective is in- 
excusable, we think, in a “text- 
book ” of philosophy. 

“A species,” says the author, 
“is a collection of beings belonging 
to one and the same genus, but 
having particular and constitutive 
properties ” (p. 8). Same remark 
as above: Species, in philosophy, is 
not a collection, but is “a ratio 
which can be found in many things, 
and be predicated of each of them 
when a complete answer is given 
to the question, Whatisit?” Spe- 
cies, like genus, is a universal. 

“ Being, the most general genus, 
is divided into two species, corpo- 
real and incorporeal beings” (p. 8). 
No philosopher of good reputation 
has ever considered being as a 
“genus.” It is known that “ be- 
ing” is above all genus, and accord- 
ingly is called “ transcendental.” 
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If “being” were a genus, nothing 
could save us from pantheism, 

“Science... is objective, when, 
we consider it as existing in the 
object contemplated” (p. 9g). Can 
science be considered as existing 
in the moon? 

“ Art is the application of science 
to external things according to de- 
termined rules” (p. 9). If so, 
then all artists and artisans should 
be men of science ; which, unhappi- 
ly, is not true. Art is usually and 
rightly defined as Recta ratio facti- 
bilium—‘“ a right method of making 
anything ” with or without the ap- 
plication of science. 

“ Logic is the first part of philoso- 
phy—the part which treats of the 
first efforts of the human mind to 
discover truth ” (p. 17). We think 
that apprehension, judgment, and 
reasoning, which are the proper 
object of logic, are no efforts of the 
human mind, but very natural and 
spontaneous operations. 

“An idea may be considered as 
existing either in the mind or out 
of it” (p. 18). It is very improper 
to give the name of idea to any- 
thing out of the mind, as words, 
gestures, and other outward natu- 
ral or conventional signs. 

“Tdeas are, first, either true or 
false. They are true when they 
conform with their objects, false 
when they do not. But since this 
conformity is always with the ob- 
jects as represented in our minds, 
and not as they may be in reality, 
we may, with this explanation, ad- 
mit the opinion of those who pre- 
tend that there are no false ideas” 
(p. 20). This explanation has no 
grounds. Ideas are never com- 
pared with the objects as represent- 
ed in our minds. Such a compari- 
son would have no meaning; for 
the object as represented in our 
minds is nothing else than a subjec- 
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tive form identieal with the idea 
itself. When philosophers say that 
there are no false ideas, they mean 
that ideas always conform to their 
object as it shows itself. This is 
the common and true doctrine. 
Even the author himself, probably 
forgetful of what he had said in 
this passage, teaches, a few pages 
later, that “we cannot err in per- 
ceiving or in feeling ” (p. 23). 

“ An idea is distinct when it can 
be readily separated from any other 
idea, ... and is confused when the 
object cannot be distinctly deter- 
mined” (p. 21). We believe that 
ideas are called “distinct,” not 
when they can be readily separated 
from one another (a thing which 
we cannot even conceive), but 
when they represent distinctly 
their object in all its particulars. 
In the contrary case, they are call- 
ed “ confused.” 


“The extension of an idea signi- 
fies the whole collection of the 
individuals which the same idea 


embraces” (p. 21). This is false. 
The extension of an idea is the 
range of its universality; and we 
have already remarked that uni- 
versality is not a collection of 
individuals. Moreover, it is com- 
prehension that “embraces” what- 
ever it comprehends, while exten- 
sion embraces nothing, but only 
“reaches” potentially the terms to 
which it extends, inasmuch as the 
idea is applicable to them. 

“When, in order to form a 
species, we collect several individ- 
uals having common properties, we 
perform an operation which is call- 
ed generalization” (p.22). This 
is very wrong. Generalization, 
says Webster, “is the act of reduc- 
ing particulars to their genera ”’; 
and this cannot be done by collect- 
ing individuals, but only by leav- 
ing aside whatever is individual, 
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and retaining that which is com- 
mon. 

“When the mind, after having 
compared two ideas, declares their 
consistency or their inconsistency, 
it makes a judgment” (p. 23). 
The mind properly compares, not 
the ideas themselves, but their 
objects as cognized. Two ideas 
may be found consistent, and yet 
no judgment be made. Thus, I see 
that the idea of whiteness is consis- 
tent with the idea of paper; but 
does it follow that my mind judges 
the paper to be white? Not at all. 
It might as well judge the paper to 
be green; for the idea of green is 
no less consistent with the idea of 
paper. It is therefore evident that 
the mind in judging does not de- 
clare the consistency or inconsis- 
tency of two ideas, but affirms the 
mutual inclusion or exclusion of 
two objective terms as apprehend- 
ed. 

“Nothing is more obscure or 
less useful than such classifications 
(of categories)” (p. 24). The 
author should have been loath to 
condemn what all great philoso- 
phers have praised. He might 


have considered that classification, 


as in all the other sciences, so also 
in philosophy, brings clearness, 
and that clearness is very useful. 

“Reasoning is said to be im- 
mediate when no comparison is 
needed” (p. 30). How. can there 
be reasoning without the compari- 
son of two terms with a third ? 

“ Method is that operation of the 
mind, etc.” (p. 44). Method is the 
order followed in the operation; 
the operation itself is the wse of 
method. 

“Induction . . . is an operation 
of the mind inducing us-to affirm, 
etc.” (p. 46). Why “inducing us”? 
It is the conclusion that is induc- 
ed, not ourselves. 
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“The criterion of certitude is 
the sign by which certitude is per- 
fectly distinguished from error”’ 
(p. 52). We remark, that there 
are criteria of truth, but not pro- 
perly of certitude. Certitude is 
the firm adhesion of the mind to 
the truth made known to it, and 
needs no criterion, because it cer- 
tifies itself by its very existence. 
The author says that “certitude is 
at the same time a state and an act 
of the mind. As a state, it may be 
defined to be a disposition by 
which the mind tends to adhere 
firmly to the known truth” (p. 50). 
But this is a great mistake. First, 
the act of adhering to truth is an 
act of judging, not an act of certi- 
tude. Secondly, the séa/e of certi- 
tude is not a disposition by which 
the mind tends to adhere to 
truth. So long as the mind tends 
to adhere, there is no adhesion, 
and therefore no certitude. Certi- 
tude is the rest of the mind in the 
known truth. 

“Reason is a perception” (p. 
62). It is superfluous to remark 
that reason is a faculty, and no 
perception is a faculty. 

“Consciousness cannot be de- 
ceived, although it may deceive” 
(p. 62). How can consciousness 
deceive? And if it can deceive, 
on what ground does the author im- 
mediately add: “ Hence conscious- 
ness gives true certitude ’’? 

“The evidence of senses is that 
invincible propensity which induc- 
es us to refer our sensations to the 
bodies which, according to our 
conviction, have been the cause of 
them” (p. 63). .We observe, that 
our propensity cannot be our evi- 
dence. Our evidence must be ob- 
jective, whilst our propensity is 
a subjective disposition. The evi- 
dence of senses is the evident per- 
ception of an object acting on the 
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senses. The invincible propensity 
is nothing but the necessity of 
yielding to that evidence. 

' “Common sense is nothing else 
than that general knowledge of 
first notions or principles which is 
found in all men” (p. 65). Com- 
mon sense, according to Webster, 
is that power of the mind which, 
by a kind of instinct or a short pro- 
cess of reasoning, perceives truth, 
the relation of things, cause and 
effect, etc., and hence enables the 
possessor to discern what is right, 
useful, or proper, and adopt the 
best means to accomplish his pur- 
pose. This definition, or rather 
description, is wonderfully correct. 
That kind of instinct, in fact, which 
the Scotch philosophers wrongly 
consider as blind, is really nothing 
less than a short process of reason- 
ing, which carries evidence within 
itself. Reasoning, when forma/— 
that is, when its premises and its 
conclusion present themselves dis- 
tinctly and in a logical form, as in 
the scientific demonstration—car- 
ries within itself what may be styl- 
ed reflex evidence; and, when é- 
formai—that is, when the conclu- 
sion and its grounds present them- 
selves as implied in one another 
without assuming the formal shape 
of an argument—it carries within 
itself what may be called direct 
evidence: and because it is in this 
second manner that men common- 
ly acquire their first convictions, 
this shorter and informal process 
of reasoning is called reasoning of 
common sense. Accordingly, com- 
mon sense is not merely “a gener- 
al knowledge,” but a source of gen- 
eral knowledge, extending to all 
conclusions that are evident but 
informal, and especially to moral 
dictates, such as “Good is to be 
done,” “Evil is to be shunned,” 
“God is to be honored,” etc., 
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which in fact have ever been 
known by the special name of 
judgments of common sense—sen- 
sus nature communis. 

“The laws of nature, considered 
individually, are contingent” (p. 
76). Would they cease to be con- 
tingent if they were not consider- 
ed individually ? 

“Metaphysics literally means 
above nature, and nature here signi- 
fies the material world” (p. 81). 
These two assertions do not agree 
with the common notion of meta- 
physics, and have been refuted in 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for Decem- 
ber, 1873. 

“Special metaphysics has been 
called pneumatology”’ (p. 81). Pneu- 
matology is only a part of special 
metaphysics. Every one knows 
that cosmology and anthropology 
belong to special metaphysics no 
less than natural theology. 

“In this dissertation (ontology) 
we consider being as abstracted 
from existence” (p. 81). Onto- 
logy does not consider being as ab 
stracted from existence, but con- 
siders being as such, and therefore 
as existing either in the order of 
things, or at least in the order of 
ideas. It is as impossible to con- 
ceive being as abstracted from ex- 
istence as to conceive a circle as 
abstracted from rotundity. 

“Some existence must have ex- 
isted before any possibility” (p. 
84). We do not like the expres- 
sion “existence exists,” as we 
would not like this other, “ velocity 
runs.” Moreover, possibilities are 
co-eternal with God; it is there- 
fore incorrect to say that some ex- 
istence must have existed before 
them. 

“ Principle is that which con- 
tains the reason for the existence 
of something. . . . Cause is that 
which produces something, or which 
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concurs in the production of 
something” (p. 85). These defini- 
tions are very vague and unsatis- 
factory. to say the least. 

“The condition is the difficulty 
to be conquered in order to obtain 
the effect” (p. 86). By no means. 
Is the presence of the object a dif- 
ficulty to be conquered in order to 
see it? 

“The end... has been im- 
properly called the final cause” 
(p. 87). Why “improperly ” ? 

“Modification . is the sub- 
stance appearing to us with such 
or such determined form” (p. 89). 
Quite absurd. Modification is not 
the substance, but the accidental 
form itself, no matter whether ap- 
pearing or not appearing to us. 

“ Modification cannot exist with- 
out substance, nor substance with- 
out modification ” (p. 90). This pro- 
position is too universal. Would 
the auther admit modifications in 
the divine substance ? 

“Some authors divide infinite 
into the infinite actu, or the actual 
infinite, and the infinite fo- 
tentia, or the potential or virtual 
infinite, which can be infinitely 
increased or diminished. But cer- 
tainly this division cannot be ac- 
cepted, since the infinite and a 
substance which can be increased 
are two terms involving contradic- 
tion” (p. 91). What the author 
calls “some authors”. are all the 
schoolmen. We put to him the 
following question: Will the hu- 
man soul have a finite or an infi- 
nite duration? If finite, it must 
have an end; but, if it has no end, 
it cannot but be the contradictory 
of finite—that is, infinite. Yet this 
infinite duration is successive ; it is 
therefore not actually, but poten- 
tially, infinite. Hence the division 
of the schoolmen can and must be 
accepted. The author thinks that 
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the potential infinite is not infinite, 
but indefinite; but surely what has 
no end is infinite, not indefinite, 
although it is conceived by us in- 
definitely, because it transcends 
our comprehension. The indefi- 
nite is not that which has no end, 
but that of which the end remains 
undetermined. 

“That we have in our mind the 
idea of the infinite is certain. .. . 
Evidently it has been placed in our 
mind by God himself, since the 
finite could not give the idea of 
the infinite” (p. 91, 92). ‘We un- 
doubtedly have a notion of the in- 
finite; but the author gratuitously 
assumes that this notion is an zdea 
placed in our minds from without, 
while the fact is that such a notion 
is not an idea, but a concept of our 
mind, or a result of intellectual 
operation. Of course, the finite 
cannot give us the zdea of the in- 
finite; but from the finite we can, 
and we do, form a concept of the 
infinite. This is the true and com- 
mon doctrine. We cannot under- 
take to give in this place a refuta- 
tion of ontologism; we only re- 
mark that the ontologistic theory 
is so generally repudiated that it 
should not find a place in a text- 
book for the use of schools. 

“A material being is one which 
is essentially extensive and inert” 
(p. 92). If so, how can the author 
consider as “more acceptable” 
the view of Leibnitz, that “a mo- 
nad is essentially unextensive”’? 
(p. 93) 

“Spiritual substance is quadru- 
ple—namely, God, the angels, the 
human soul, and the soul of the 
beasts” (p. 93). The soul of the 
beasts spiritual/—a nice doctrine 
indeed for the use of schools. 
Nor is this an oversight of the au- 
thor; for we find that he endows 
beasts with intellect also (p. 170). 
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What shall we say, but that we live 
in an age of progress? 

“The properties of a being are 
those parts which constitute the 
being” (p. 93). We have already 
observed that the being is consti- 
tuted by its principles, and not by 
its properties. 

“A being is true when it agrees 
with its own attributes” (p. 94). 
It would be more philosophical to 
say that a being is true when its 
constituent principles agree with 
one another. 

“ A bad action or a sin is some- 
thing merely negative” (p. 95). 
The physical action is pos- 
itive, and its sinfulness is not a 
negation, but a frivation, as theo- 
logians know. 

“We may define relation, in gen- 
eral, to be a property pertaining toa 
being when compared with another 
being” (p. 95). This is a wrong 
definition. Relation can hardly be 
called a property. Distance and 
time are relations; yet no one 
would dream of calling them /7o- 
perties. 

“ Identity is the perseverance of 
a being in the same state ” (p. 96). 
The author should have said “in 
the same entity”; for a mere 
change of state does not destroy 
identity. 

“Space is virtually (otentia) in- 
finite, using the word infinite, as we 
have before explained, in the sense 
of indefinite. It is also immense 
and infinitely divisible” (p. 97). 
The author might have considered 
that immensity is infinity; and 
therefore, if space is immense, it is 
infinite, and not indefinite. 

“ Time is the duration of a being, 
or the permanence of its existence ” 
(p.97). Without successivity there 
is no time; and therefore the defi- 
nition of time given by the author 
is essentially defective. 
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“Duration without an end... 
is the same as immortality ” (p. 98). 
If the earth is to last without an 
end, shall we call it immortal ? 

“Perfections are modifications 
of beings” (p. 107). This proposi- 
tion, as understood by the author, 
who extends it to-all the perfections 
of contingent beings, is evidently 
false. 

“The Scotists teach that there is 
a real distinction among God’s at- 
tributes” (p. 115). By no means. 
The Scotists would never have 
taught such a gross error. They 
taught that the distinction between 
God’s absolute attributes was a 
Formal, and not a rea/, distinction. 

“For God, the interior acts are 
those whose object is himself” (p. 
123). ‘There are not many interior 
acts in God, as the author implies, 
but one permanent act only. 

“It appears difficult to reconcile 
the immutability of God with his 
liberty. Three systems have been 
formed for this purpose, but they 
are not satisfactory ”(p. 124). Ifthe 
author had considered that God’s 
liberty is all ad extra, and not ad in- 
tra, he would have seen that he had 
no right to qualify as he does the 
theological solution of the present 
difficulty. Each of the three solu- 
tions is satisfactory, at least in this 
sense: that each of them sets at 
naught the objections of the oppo- 
nents. This is all we need. As to 
which of the three solutions is the 
best, it is not our duty to decide. 

“ Immensity means the same as 
omnipresence” (p. 130). ‘This is 
not true. Omnipresence is relative, 
and its range is measured by the 
actual existence of creatures, as it 
does not extend beyond creation ; 
while immensity is absolute, and 
transcends all created things. 

“S. Thomas says that God also 
sees future free and contingent 
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things in their essence—that is, that 
he sees them in his eternal and im- 
mutable decrees” (p. 133). Does 
the author mean that S. Thomas 
considers the essence of contingent 
things as equivalent to the eternal 
and immutable decrees ? 

“But Molina and his disciples 
contend that with such a system (S, 
‘Thomas’s) it isimpossible to defend 
human liberty ” (p. 133). Here Mo- 
lina and his disciples are repre- 
sented as the decided adversaries 
of the Angelic Doctor. It is not 
fair. The author should have re- 
membered that S. Thomas’s doctrine 
is variously explained by various 
writers, and that it is possibie to 
be a follower of S. Thomas without 
being a Zhomist in the usual sense 
given to this word. 

“ Veracity consists in this: that a 
being can neither deceive nor be 
deceived ” (p. 134). Shall we deny 
the author’s veracity because he has 
been sometimes deceived ? 

“ Justice is the attribute accord- 
ing to which we give to others what 
belongs tothem ”(p. 135). Justice 
with us is a virtue, not an attribute; 
with God, justice is an attribute, but 
does not consist in giving to others 
what de/ongs to them; it consists in 
giving to others what the order of 
reason demands. 

“ Providence is, therefore, a con- 
tinuous creation” (p. 137). The 
mistake is evident. It is conserva- 
tion, not providence, that is thus 
defined 

“The action of God upon us 
during life is constant, and this is 
what we mean by his providence”’ 
(p. 137). This is another mistake. 
The author confounds the notion 
of providence with that of concur- 
SUS. 

“In regard to its wrong use (of 
liberty), God cannot have an imme- 
diate, but only a mediate, influence 
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on man’s actions, in the sense that 
he has granted liberty of which a 
bad use is made against his sugges- 
tions. His sanctity forbids that 
he should act immediately in that 
case” (p. 138). Not at all. God 
immediately concurs to all our ac- 
tions, whether good or bad, as every 
theologian knows, inasmuch as they 
are physical actions ; and concurs 
neither immediately nor mediately 
to their badness, because their bad- 
ness is nothing but a privation, and 
therefore 
cause. 
The author misrepresents (pp. 
38, 139) the doctrine of the Moli- 
nists concerning the influence (con- 
cursus) of God upon our actions 
He says that this influence, accord- 
ing to the Molinists, “is positive 
and direct, but wot on our will,” and 


“ 


requires no. efficient 


consists in affording a concourse 
of circumstances the most suita- 
ble for the determination’ The 
author may have found this inter- 
pretation of Molina’s doctrine in 
old book; but it is known 
that the Molinists have always ad- 
mitted God’s influence “on our 
will,” though they never admitted 
the physical predetermination ; and 
it is no less certain that none of 
them maintain that ‘ 
of circumstances” suffices to ex- 
plain God’s influence on our free 
actions. 

We are afraid that the reader 
must be tired of following us in this 
enumeration of philosophical, theo- 
logical, and historical mistakes, and 
we ourselves are tired of our irk- 
sometask. Indeed, the psychology 
and the ethics of our author are 
open to as much criticism as the 
rest of the work; but what we have 
said abundantly suffices to justify 
our opinion that F. Louage’s text- 
book has no claim to adoption in 
Catholic schools. Accordingly, we 


some 


‘ 


“a concourse 
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shall omit the detailed examination 
of the last 86 pages of his work. 
But we cannot conceal the fact that 
we have been much surprised and 
pained at the open profession of 
ontologism made by the author in 
his article “On the Nature and Ori- 
gin of our Ideas.” That Dr. Brown- 
son, in his Revéew, should try to show 
that A’s own ontologism can be phi- 
losophically defended and does not 
fall under ecclesiastical condem- 
nation, we do not wonder. He is 
not a priest; he does not write 
for school-boys, but addresses him- 
self to educated men, who can sift 
arguments, and dismiss with 
a benign smile what they think to 
be unsound; and, after all, he takes 
great care to screen himself behind 
a newly invented distinction be- 
tween ideal intuition, and percep- 
tion or cognition, based on the as- 
sumption, honestly maintained by 
him, that “intuition is the act of 
the object, not of the subject.” But 
with our “text-book” the case is 
very different.. F. Louage makes 
no distinctions, and takes no pre- 
cautions. He declares uncondition- 
ally that “ God is present to our in- 
tellect, and seen by it,” and that 
“all rational ideas come into the 
mind dy the intuitive perception of 
the simple being, or of God,” and 
that, “in a word, all rational ideas, 
after all, are nothing e/se than the 
idea of the simple being (God) con- 
sidered in itself” (p. 156). Can the 
author be ignorant that this doctrine 
coincides with the doctrine which, 
on the 18th of September, 1861, 
the Roman Congregation of the 
Holy Inquisition has declared to be 
untenable (¢uto tradi non posse)? 
The reverend author believes that 
“this doctrine has been held by S. 
Augustine, S. Anselm, S. Bonaven- 
ture, Bossuet, and many others”; 
but we doubt whether this fact, even 


his 


if it were well established, would 
afford him sufficient protection 
against the Roman declaration. 
We presume, in fact, that S. Augus- 
tine, S. Anselm, etc., are better 
known and understood in Rome 
than in America. But, waiving all 
discussion on the subject, we can- 
not but repeat that a text-book for 
Catholic schools must not teach as 
“the true doctrine,” and not even 
as a probable doctrine, what the 
Catholic Church shuns as unsound, 
unsafe, and untenable. This “true 
doctrine,” nevertheless, he says, is 
“a mere hypothesis ”! 

And here we stop. We have 
given sixty passages of F. Louage’s 
book, by which it is manifest that 
his course of philosophy is as sadly 
deficient in philosophical accuracy 
as it is glaringly incomplete in its 
survey of the philosophical topics. 
It is to be regretted that a man of 
his facility in writing has not de- 
voted himself to some subject more 
congenial to his talents. Such 
books as this are a mistake. A 
philosophy which is not precise in 
its definitions nor deep in its bear- 
ings can only do harm. Such a 
philosophy will certainly not enable 
the young student successfully to 
uphold truth, nor make him proof 
against sophistry, nor afford him 
any guidance whatever in after-life. 
It will, on the contrary, lay him 
open to temptation and seduction, 
as it will open his eyes to many ob- 
jections which he has not the pow- 
er to solve. Indeed, unpretending 
common sense is safer for individ- 
uals and for nations than a superfi- 
cial philosophical training. A sad 
experience shows this to be a fact. 
It was shallow philosophy that most 
powerfully aided the spread of ra- 
tionalism and infidelity in France, 
Germany, and other European na- 
tions. America needs no such thing. 
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We need thorough and comprehen- 
sive philosophical teaching in ac- 
cordance with the tradition of the 
schools which have been formed 
and directed by the highest ecclesi- 
astical authority, and which shall 
be conducted by men thoroughly 
competent for the task. The only 
fruit our youth can gather from any 
other system will be noxious in its 
effects both on their minds and 
their morals. Yet, as we cannot 
remain idly waiting and doing no- 
thing until the perfect system of 
education descends from heaven, 
we cannot dismiss this important 
matter without a few more remarks 
upon the practical course to be 
pursued under our present disad- 
vantages. 

In the first place, we renew our 
recommendation of F. Hill’s text- 
book for all classes which cannot 
make use of a Latin manual, and 
are capable of understanding the 
above-mentioned treatise. Profes- 
sors who understand the Latin lan- 
guage can prepare themselves to 
elucidate and supplement the text 
by their own lectures and explana- 
tions. Those who read French 
will find in the translation of F. 
Kleutgen’s Philosophie der Vorzeit 
into that language an exposition of 
scholastic philosophy, with a refuta- 
tion of modern errors, which will 
be of the greatest utility. Those 
who read German are referred to 
the works of Dr. Stdckl, and those 
who read Italian to San Severino * 
and the admirable treatise of Libe- 
ratore—Della Conoscenza Lntellet- 
tuale. It is a pity that these works 
of Kleutgen and Liberatore could 
not be at once translated into En- 
glish, while we are waiting for the 
coming man who will give us a 

*The principal work of this author is in 
Latin. We believe that some of his treatises are 


in Italian. There are similar works noticed in 
the Civilia Cattolica. 
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great. original work. The Catho- 
lic Unions which are so devotedly 
pursuing “studies” in respect to 
education, or some other society of 
young men anxious to promote 
their own intellectual culture, could 
not do better than to provide for 
the necessary expense of making 
and publishing these and similar 
translations. The English lan- 
guage is poorly provided with 
works of this kind. If the study 
of Latin must be excluded from 
the education of so many of our in- 
telligent and cultured young men, 
or so superficially pursued as to be 
practically useless, it cannot be too 
earnestly recommended to them to 
learn the French, German, and Ita- 
lian languages, or at least one or 
two of them, that they may have 
access to their rich and abundant 
stores of Catholic literature, con- 
tained not only in books, but in the 
periodicals, which are conducted 
with an ability and extended over 
a range of subjects far beyond what 
our own have yet attained. ‘This 
last remark applies especially to the 
French periodicals. The best works 
ought, however, to be translated 
into English, and the only obstacle 
to this desirable work is the ex- 
pense, which at present effectually 
hinders its being done, except for 
very popular and salable books. 
Something ought to be done to 
enable young men who discover at 
a later period, when they are already 
engaged in the business of life, the 
defects of their education, to sup- 
ply these in some way. The manly 
and sensible letter of the alumni 
of the Dublin Catholic University 
to the Irish bishops expresses a 
want felt not only by young men 
in Ireland, but also in England and 
America. These young Irishmen 
point out two notable defects in 
their collegiate instruction—a defect 
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of instruction in physical science, 
and a defect of instruction in the 
science of Catholic doctrine. The 
Irish bishops, and the English 
bishops also, are beginning energet- 
ic and wise measures for the im- 
provement of higher education for 
Catholic young men. At present, 
there seems no immediate prospect 
of similar measures being under- 
taken in this country; but, as a 
practical substitute, we venture to 
suggest to Catholic Unions and other 
that courses of lectures 
would partly supply that lack, which 
is felt by so many, of the more re- 
gular and systematic instruction 
which they did not receive at col- 
lege. 

In respect to the actual instruc- 
tion at present given in schools, 
there remains one other important 
point to be noticed. It is a regular 
part of the plan of study in our 
academies for young ladies, to give 
them lessons in philosophy during 
the last two years of their course. 
After a short course of pure logic, 
which presents no special difficulty, 
the pupils of the academies under 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart— 
which may be taken as a specimen, 
we suppose, of other schools of 
similar grade—have two lessons a 
week in what is called “mental 
philosophy,” and another lesson in 
ethics, during two years. The early 
age at which the pupils graduate, 
which is usually about the comple- 
tion of their eighteenth year, and 
the many branches of study they 
are expected to pursue, make it 
impossible to give more time to 
these lessons. F. Hill’s text-book 
seems to be too difficult for use in 
these schools under the present 
circumstances. Some might think 
it would be better to drop the study 
of philosophy altogether in young 
ladies’ schools, and cite in their 
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own favor what we have said above 
of the mischief of superficial in- 
struction in this science. But, in 
the first place, if we were to give 
this counsel, there is no probability 
that it would be followed; and 
our own acquaintance with the in. 
tellectual condition and wants of 
this very interesting and important 
class of young people induces us to 
think, that they cannot be relegated 
entirely to the catechism class, and 
really require instruction in these 
higher branches of mental and mo- 
ral science. We would like to see the 
experiment of using F. Hill’s PA- 
losophy fairly tried with these class- 
es, before it is rejected as too diffi- 
cult. If an easier one is found to 


be necessary, the only thing to be 
done is to try to make such a text- 
book, which shall be solid, accurate, 
sufficiently comprehensive, and yet 
written with a lucidity of style and 


explained with an appositeness of 
illustration, by examples, which will 
make it intelligible both to the 
teachers and the pupils. A diffi- 
cult task, certainly, and requiring a 
very unusual combination of high 
intellectual capacity and science 
with tact and skill in the adapta- 
tion of style and manner to the 
condition of the juvenile mind. Yet 
is it not equally difficult to make a 
good catechism? If it is feasible 
to produce such a text-book, we 
think there are classes of boys for 
whom it would be as useful as for 
female pupils. There are unques- 
tionably women, as well as men, 
who need and are capable of a 
much higher intellectual discipline 
than that which is possible for the 
generality; but we see no way for 
such persons to obtain what they 
desire, except by their own private 
reading, aided by the advice of a 
learned and judicious counsellor, 
unless some change were made in 
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the present system by providing 
a longer course and more advanced 
instruction for a select class of 
pupils. 

This leads us to remark that the 
religious women who are dedicated 
to the work of higher instruction 
need themselves better preparation 
for their elevated and important 
task than they can at present re- 
ceive in convents. Beyond their 
previous education in the convent- 
school, which prepares them only to 
give what they have received, they 
can at present proceed no further, 
except by private study, for which 
both time and proper books are 
lacking. Lectures by learned 
priests, which advanced pupils 
might attend, would be the most 
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effectual means of giving this train- 
ing. And as the principal object 
of these higher studies is not a 
mere intellectual culture, but edu- 
cation in the principles and doc- 
trines of the Catholic religion, there 
is need of more thorough doctrinai, 
and we might even say ¢heologica/ 
instruction in convent-schools, from 
priests who can devote a large part 
of their time and labor to a truly 
pastoral care of this choice and 
precious portion of Christ’s flock— 
religious women and the young 
girls under their maternal care. 
There are many things to be 
amended and improved in all de- 
partments of Catholic education. 
Emendemus in melius quod ignoran- 
ler peccavimus. 
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He’s risen: O stars! rejoice; O angels! sing; 
Though we stand dumb with awe, or doubting turn 
To probe the wound above that heart where burn 


Great flames of love. 


The saints with rapture fling 


Their crowns before the throne, and angels wing 


Their anthems through the air. 


Come, man, and learn 


Where crowns belong ; thy God-like soul should yearn 
For them thick-set with every holy thing— 
Good deeds, prayers, penances, all shining bright 


With fire of charity. 


Rejoice again, 


O stars! O angels, saints, and man! a Light 


Is risen that floods the worlds with joy. 


No pain 


Is felt this day; earth’s moan may cease, and night 
Grow bright with stars of hope—’tis heaven we gain! 
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GRAPES AND THORNS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE HOUSE OF YORKE,” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A HARVEST 


One of the greatest severities in 
the imprisonment of a criminal is, 
probably, that he can no longer see 
the wide earth nor the free skies, 
so that not only is his body cramp- 
ed, but his mind is thrown back on 
itself, and forbidden to send out 
those long tendrils which can 
sometimes shoot through the eyes, 
and fasten on distant objects, when 
those near by are repelling. More- 
over, the universe itself becomes to 
him like another prisoner, and he 
can scarcely believe that the large, 
smooth creation sails uninterrupted- 
ly on its way when he sees of it but 
one little spot for ever shut in by 
the bars of his cell. 

Mr. Schéninger’s window in the 
jail had been low, giving him a 
sight of the street not far away; but 
his cell in the prison was higher up, 
and separated from the window by 
a passage. Sitting or lying down, 
therefore, he saw only a small square 
of sky; and standing, the topmost 
line of a blue hill became visible. 
Only one other earthly object was 
in sight; and as time passed by 
that became still less and less of 
earth, and assumed a variable but 
always supernatural character: it 
was the stone Christ that stood on 
the church not faraway. Hecould 
see all of it but the lowest hem of 
the robe; and as it stood there, 
surrounded by air alone, above the 
narrow line of the distant hill, it 
seemed an awful colossal being 
walking in over the edge of a sub- 
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merged world. At morning, when 
the sky was bright behind it, it 
darkened, the lineaments of the 
face were lost in a shadow that was 
like a frown, and its garments and 
its hands were full of gloom. At 
one season there were a few days 
when the risen sun at a certain hour 
surrounded the head with an in- 
tolerable splendor, and then it was 
an image of wrath and judgment. 
It wore quite another character on 
bright evenings, when, the setting 
sun shining in its face, it came, 
white and glowing, down the hill- 
side, with arms outstretched, full 
of irresistible love and invitation. 


‘To see this image, he had to stand 


at the grated door of his cell. 
When sitting or lying down, there 
was no view for the prisoner but a 
square of sky barred off by iron 
rods; and as the earth rolled, his 
view travelled with-it, day after 
day going over the same track in 
the terrestrial sphere. At evening 
afew pale stars went by, afar off, 
and so unaware of him that they 
were like distant sails to the ship- 
wrecked mariner, hovering on the 
horizon and disappearing, each 
failure a new shipwreck to him. 
One morning, when he opened 
his eyes just as day was beginning 
to flickerin the east, he saw a large, 
full star, so brilliant that it trem- 
bled in the silvery sky, as if about to 
spill its brimming gold. It was so 
alive, so intelligent, so joyous, that 
he raised himself and looked at il 
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as he would have looked at a fair 
and joyful face appearing at the 
door of his cell. Surely it was 
like good tidings, that glad star in 
the east! He got up, and, as he 
rose, there rose up whitely against 
the sky the Christ of the Imma- 
culate Conception, seeming almost 
transparent in that pure light. 

The prisoner knelt on the stone 
floor of his cell, and lifted his hands. 
“ God of my fathers,” he said, “ de- 
liver me! for I am turned in my 
anguish whilst the thorn is fasten- 
ed!” 

It was the first prayer he had ut- 
tered since the night of his arrest, 
except those outcries which were 
more the expression of anger and 
a devouring impatience than of peti- 
tion. Having uttered it, he lay 
down again, and tried to sleep. 
He dreaded the thronging thoughts 
and tormenting pains of the day, 
and there was a tender sweetness 
in this new mood which he would 
fain have kept and carried off into 
sleep. To keep it by him, he call- 
ed up that story suggested by what 
he had just seen, the star in the 
east and the Christ. He did not 
believe it, but he found it soothing. 
It came to him like David's song 
to Saul, and, though but a mythi- 
cal story, as that was but a song, it 
kept down the tigers of anger and 
despair which threatened to rise 
and tear him. 

It was his own Judea, which he 
had never seen, indeed, but which 
was to him what the fountain is to 
the stream—the source of his being. 
How fair and peaceful was that 
silent night that overhung, unbar- 
red by iron bolts, free from hori- 
zon to horizon! The holy city 
was sleeping, and by its side slept 
Bethlehem. Within a stable a fair 
young matron had just laid her 
newly-born child on its bed of 
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straw, while Joseph, his Jewish 
brother, ministered to both, feel- 
ing sad and troubled, it must be, 
that those so dear to him were so 
illy cared for at such a time. 
The ox and the ass looked on with 
large, mild eyes, and warmed the 
air with their breath. It was poor, 
but how peaceful, how tender, how 
free! The open door and win- 
dows of that poor stable were to 
him more beautiful than the barred 
and guarded portal of a Herod or a 
Ceesar. 

Yet with what a blaze of glory 
the Christian church had surround- 
ed this simple human picture! 
The poor man who had been able 
to give his family no better shelter 
than a stable was held by them 
more honored than Herod or 
Cesar; and cherubim, bright and 
warm from heaven, like coals just 
from a fire, drew near to gaze with 
him, and burned with a still white 
light above his head. They called 
this matron’ a miraculous mother, 
they showered titles over her like 
flowers and gems, they placed the 
moon beneath her feet, and wreath- 
ed the stars of heaven into a gar- 
land for her head. 

How terrible and how beautiful 
was this Christian legend! The 
Jew had abhorred it as a blas- 
phemy, and his blood chilled as he 
suffered his thought to touch one 
instant the awful centre of this 
strange group—the Babe to whose 
small hand these idolaters gave 
the power to crush the universe, 
on whose tiny head they placed the 
crown of omnipotence. It was 
useless to try to sleep. The sooth- 
ing human picture had blazed out 
with such an awakening superna- 
tural glory that he could not even 
lie still. He rose again, and stood 
at the door of his cell. The star 
had melted from sight, the peace- 
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ful, cloudless morning was spread- 
ing over the sky, and where the 
feet of the Christ stood on the hill- 
top the beams of the sun were 
sparkling. Beautiful upon the 
mountains were the feet of Him 
who brought good tidings. 

“A Christian would call it mi- 
raculous,” he muttered, looking at 
that light; and he shuddered as he 
spoke. But that shudder did not 
come from the depths of his soul, 
where a new light and peace were 
brooding. It was like the clamor 
and confusion outside the doors of 
the temple when the Lord had 
driven forth the money-changers, 
and was less an expression of ab- 
horrence than a casting out of ab- 
horrence. 

The Jew did not know that, 
however,” nor nor inquire 
what had happened in his soul. 
He scarcely thought at all, but 
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stood there and let the light steep 


him through. Some dim sense of 
harmony stole over him, as if he 
heard a smooth and noble strain 
of music, and for the first time 
since his imprisonment he remem- 
bered his loved profession, and 
longed to feel the keys of a piano 
or an. organ beneath his hand. 
His fingers unconsciously played 
on the iron bars, and he hummed 
a tune lowly to himself, without 
knowing what it was. 

“ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of Him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publish- 
eth peace !” 

Then, catching himself idle and 
dreaming, he turned away from the 
grating, took a book from the 
table, and began to read. 

This book had been to Mr, 
Schéninger an intellectual substitute 
for that spiritual consolation which 
he had not. Finding early in his 
imprisonment that his mind was 
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working itself into a frenzy over 
the horrors of his position, and in- 
juring him physically more even 
than confinement did, he had begun 
the study of a language with which 
he was entirely unacquainted, and, 
whenever he found his thoughts 
accomplishing nothing profitable, 
he turned them resolutely to this 
study, and bent them, with the 
whole force of his will, to learning 
dry rules and regulations. The 
discipline had saved him much, but 
it had not prevented his growing 
thin and haggard, and loathing food, 
and almost forgetting how to sleep. 

But on this morning study did 
not seem so much a refuge as a 
task. The prisoner lifted his eyes 
now and then from the book, and 
looked outward to the sky, and 
then dropped them again, still in 
a dream, and wondering at him- 
self. So might the sea have won- 
dered when its waves sank to rest 
beneath the divine feet of the Lord 
passing over. 

How many times during those 
terrible months he had striven to 
produce a perfect calm in his own 
soul by calling up stoical thoughts, 
and all in vain; or, if not in vain, 
the only effect had been a tempo- 
rary and enforced calm. 

Nor was it unworthy a manly 
and reasonable character that such 
an effect as he now experienced 
should be produced by something 
which, apparently, appealed only 
to the artistic or the marvellous. 
Every soul has its beautiful gate; 
and if truth, walking about out- 
side, should choose to enter by that 
vine-wreathed portal, and reach 
the citadel by way of gardens and 
labyrinths, instead of approaching 
by the broad avenue of reason, 
who shall say that it is not as well? 
Besides, in the artist, that gate 
stands always open. 
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It was those same sunbeams, 
shining on the hill-top, and speak- 
ing to the lonely prisoner of a 
dawn of hope and joy, which to 
Annette Gerald’s eyes had flashed 
like the two-edged sword by whose 
lightnings the first sinners in the 
world had fled out into the de- 
sert. But this sorrowful daughter 
of Eve missed one of the consola- 
tions of our first mother; for Eve 
could lament aloud, and call on all 
creation to weep with her; but this 
later exile must take up her misery 
as if it were a delight. 

She went about smilingly, making 
preparations for this little journey 
she had announced her intention 
of taking. 

“ But you needn’t put everything 
in order, just as if you were never 
coming back again,” her mother 
said. “I'll see to things.” 

She was sitting in Annette’s 
chamber, and watching her at work. 

“Well, mamma, just as 
please,” the daughter answered 
gently, and touched her mother 
caressingly on the shoulder in pass- 
ing. : 
A lock of Mrs. Ferrier’s dark hair 
had fallen from the comb, and was 
hanging down her back. Annette 
paused to fasten it up, and, as she 
did so, caught quickly a pair of 
scissors near, and severed a little 
tress. 

“What in the world are you cut- 
ting my hair for?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ferrier, who had witnessed the 
operation in a looking-glass oppo- 
site. 

Annette laughed and blushed. 
She had not meant to be detected. 
“T’ll tell you when I come back, 
mamma. You shall see what I am 
going to have made. It will be 
something very wonderful.” 

She turned quickly away, and 
bit her lip hard to keep down some 
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rising emotion. She had seen a 
single thread of silver in that dark- 
brown tress, and the sight, touch- 
ing at all times—the mother’s first 
gray hair—brought with it the poig- 
nant thought that white hairs 
would come fast and thick when 
her mother should know what this 
journey meant, 

“What are you taking all those 
common dresses for?” Mrs. Fer- 
rier asked. “They are hardly fit 
to go to the mountains with.” 

“Oh! we do not mean to be 
gay and fashionable,” was the light 
reply. “We want to have a quiet 
time by ourselves.” 

“But you have got your jewel- 
case,’ the mother persisted. “I 
don’t see what you want of dia- 
monds with a shabby black silk 
gown.” ’ 

In spite of the almost intoler- 
able thought that after these few 
hours she would probably never 
see her mother again, Annette 
found this oversight irritating. Yet 
not for anything would she have 
spoken one word that was not dic- 
tated by respect and affection. 
The only way was to escape now, 
and make her preparations after- 
ward, and for that she had an ex- 
cuse. 

“ By the way, mamma,” she said, 
“T want to see F. Chevreuse, and 
this is just the hour to catch him 
at home. Won’t you take your 
drive now, and leave me at his 
house? Wouldn't you just as lief 
go out before lunch as after? You 
and I haven’t had a drive together 
for a long time.” 

And then, when she was alone, 
she made haste to put into her 
trunks all those common, useful 
articles which fitted her present 
needs, and the few souvenirs too 
dear to leave behind, and the valu- 
ables, which might some day be 
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sold, if money should fail them. 
She had scarcely turned the key 
on them, when her mother came in 
again, pulling on her gloves. “I 
want to speak to F. Chevreuse 
myself,” she remarked, “and I will 
go in with you.” 

Annette said nothing, but dress- 
ed herself hastily. It really seem- 
ed as though every obstacle were 
being placed in her way; yet how 
could she be impatient with her 
poor mother, whose heart was so 
soon to be smitten, through her, by 
a terrible grief, and who would 
recall in bitterness of soul 
every word and act of this their 
last day together? And, after all, 
she had no desire to talk with the 
priest. What could she say to 
him? Al] that was necessary was 
written, and she could not ask his 
blessing nor any service from him, 
nor even his forgiveness. The one 
thing he could do for them was to 
denounce them, set the officers of 
justice on their track, and make 
their lot worse than that of Cain, 
since the earth was no longer wide 
and wild, but close and full of 
watching eyes and prating tongues. 
The world seemed to her, indeed, 
oppressively small, having no least 
nook where the restless, curious 
traveller did not penetrate with 
his merciless pen, for ever ready to 
sketch all he heard and saw to 
gratify the equally restless and 
curious people at home. 

“Ts it a confession you have to 
make?” Mrs Ferrier asked, as they 
approached the priest’s house. 

They had been driving along in 
silence, and at this question An- 
nette started and blushed violently. 
“Dear me, mamma!” she said, in 
answer to her mother’s look of 
astonishment, “I was off a thou- 
sand miles, and you gave me such 
a start when you spoke. Yes, it 
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is a confession. You can see F. 
Chevreuse first, and I will go in 
after. You need not wait for me. 
I am going to walk out fo the con- 
vent to Sister Cecilia a few min- 
utes. The walk will do me good; 
and afterward I would like to 
have you send the carriage there 
for me.” 

The excitement under which she 
was laboring led her unconsciously 
to assume a decided and almost 
commanding tone, and her mother 
submitted without any opposition. 
Annette certainly did not look 
well, she thought; and, besides, 
she was going away. This last 
consideration was one of great 
weight with Mrs. Ferrier, for she 
looked on railroads and steam- 
boats as infernal contrivances ex- 
pressly intended to destroy human 
life, and never saw persons in 
whom she was interested com- 
mit themselves to the mercies of 
these inventions without entertain- 
ing mournful apprehensions as to 
the probable result. Moreover, 
Annette had been very sweet and 
fond with her all day, and was 
looking very beautiful, with that 
wide-awake glance of her bright 
eyes, and the crimson color flicker- 
ing like a flame in her cheeks. 

“IT think, dear, on the whole, I 
won't go in to-day,” she said. 
“It might take too long; for this 
is his busy time of day. To-mor- 
row will do as well.” 

Annette only nodded, unable to 
speak; but in stepping from the 
carriage, she laid her small hand 
on Mrs. Ferrier’s, and gave it a 
gentle pressure. 

“That girl grows prettier and 
sweeter every day,” said the moth- 
er to herself, as her daughter disap- 
peared within the doorway. “And 
how black velvet does become 
her!” 
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Father Chevreuse knew well that 
no ordinary errand could have 
brought Annette Gerald to his 
house, and if was impossible for 
him to meet her with the ordinary 
forms of civility. Scarcely any 
greeting passed between them, as 
he rose hastily at her entrance, and 
waited for her first word. She was, 
perhaps, more collected than he. 

“Are you quite alone here?” 
she asked. 

He led her to the inner sitting- 
room, and closed the door after 
them, and even then did not think 
to offer her a chair any more than 
she thought of taking one. 

“We have told mamma that we 
are going away this evening for a 
little journey, and she expects us 
to return in four weeks. John 
knows all about our affairs. At 
the end of four weeks, he will say 
something to you, or you to him, 
whichever you please, and at that 
time you will open and use this 
packet.”” She gave him an envelope 
carefully sealed, with the date at 
which it was to be opened writ- 
ten on the outside. “If anything 
should happen to you in the mean- 
time, some one else must open it; 
but care must be used not to have 
it read before the time.” She 
paused for an answer. 

“You need not fear,” the priest 
said, taking the packet and looking 
itover. Hethoughtamoment. “I 
will write also on this that, in the 
event of my death, it is to be 
opened by F. O'Donovan or by the 
bishop of the diocese.” 

He went to a table, wrote the 
directions, and then gave them to 
Annette to read. 

“It is a private paper of mine,” 
she said, after reading and giving 
it back; “and I have the right to 
say when it shall be read. I give 
it into your hands only on the con- 
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dition that my directions shall be 
complied with.” 

He bowed, understanding per- 
fectly that the words were intend- 
ed as a future shield for him. 

“ At the same time, you will open 
this also, which is yours,” she add- 
ed, and gave him a paper roll seal- 
ed and tied, but without any di- 
rection. 

F. Chevreuse shrank a little, 
took the roll. then let it drop from 
his trembling hand. The cold and 
business-like manner of his visitor 
and his sympathy for her had kept 
his thoughts fixed on her; but 
here was something which brought 
his mother’s image up before him 
with a terrible distinctness. It was 
impossible for him not to know 
that this little package was what 
she had @ied in trying to save. 
Tears blinded his eyes. The last 
evening he had spent with her 
came back like a vision; he saw 
her face, heard her voice, saw her 
kneeling before him for his bless- 
ing. 

Making an effort to control and 
hide his emotion, he stooped to 
take up the package he had drop- 
ped; and when he looked up again, 
his visitor had left the room, and 
was walking quickly to the street- 
door. For one moment he stood 
irresolute; then he hurried after 
her. But she had already gone 
out, and either did not or would 
not hear him call her back. 

The sight of her going away 
so, wrung all thought of selfish grief 
out of his mind. He went back 
into the room, and watched her as 
she walked swiftly up the street. 
So innocent, so generous, so brave 
as she was, yet of all the sufferers 
by this miserable tragedy, with one 
exception, the most unhappy! The 
grief that must fall upon the moth- 
er of the guilty one no one could 
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fathom; but the mother of a crim- 
inal can never hold herself surely 
innocent of his crimes, since a 
greater holiness in her own life, a 
wiser care in his training, and a 
more constant prayerfulness in his 
behalf might have saved him; but 
the young wife was, of all people 
in the world, the most innocent and 
the most wronged 

How light and graceful her step 
Who would not think that 
it betokened a light heart? She 
met an acquaintance, and stopped 
for a word of greeting, and the 
friend came along afterward smiling, 
as though at some merry jest. 
ing the house of another friend, 
she nodded and kissed her hand to 
a child in the window, with how 
bright a face the priest, who had 
seen her self-control, could well 


was. 


Pass- 


guess. 

“Is there nothing I can do, 
nothing I can say, to help her?” 
himself, turning away 
window. “It is cruel 
young should bear 
burden! What can 


he asked 
from the 
that one so 
alone such a 
Ido? What can I do?” 

He searched in vain for some 
means of help. There was none. 
For what she should do her own 
wit or the advice of others must 
suffice; and for words of comfort, 
they were not for him to speak to 
her. Her manner had shown clear- 
ly the distance which she felt must 
lie between them, and there was no 
way but for him to accept that 
position. He could pray, and that 
was all. 

3y the time he had come to this 
conclusion, Annette Gerald had 
reached the convent, and was 
greeting Sister Cecilia. 

“T have only two words to say 
to you, dear Sister,” she said, “and 
those may seem very childish, but 
are not so in reality. Lawrence 
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and I are going to make a little 
journey, which may last about four 
weeks, and poor mamma will be 
lonely. Besides that, she will 
worry. She hates to have me go 
away from her. Will not you be 
very kind to her, if she should come 
to you? Oh! I know you always 
are that; but recollect, when you 
see her, that I am really all she has. 
A son does ‘not count for much, 
you know, especially when he is a 
young man. Very few young men 
are much comfort to their mothers, 
I think. Tell F. Chevreuse the 
very first time you see him that I 
said this to you, but don’t tell any 
one else. And now, dear Sister, I 
have but a little time, for we start 
this evening. If there is no one 
in the chapel, I would like to go in 
a while. People have got so in 
the habit of wandering into the 
Immaculate, and looking 
carelessly, that it is no 
pleasant to go there.” 

The same air, as of a person 
gentle, indeed, but not to be de- 
tained nor trifled with, which had 
impressed F, Chevreuse in his visi- 
tor, was felt by the Sister also. 
She rose at once, saying that there 
was no one in the chapel, and 
would not be for some time, all the 
Sisters being engaged, unless Anita 
should go in. 

“ Anita has not been well?” Mrs. 
Gerald remarked with absent cour- 
tesy. 

“No; she has not been the same 
since that terrible trial,” the nun 
sighed. 

Annette Gerald’s .face lost its 
absent expression, and took a some- 
what haughty and unsympathizing 
look. “Is that all?” she inquired 
in a tone of surprise. 

“But, you know,” expostulated 
the Sister, “ Anita’s testimony was 
of the greatest importance. Be- 


about 
longer 
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sides, the scene was a most painful 
one for her to be dragged into. 
She is such a tender, sensitive crea- 
ture.” 

Annette had paused just inside 
the parlor-door, and she had evi- 
dently no mind to let the subject 
drop indifferently. 

““My dear Sister,” she said with 
decision, “Iam truly sorry for your 
sweet little Anita; but I think it 
wrong to foster the idea that there 
are certain sensitive souls in the 
world who must be pitied if a 
breath blows on them, while others 
are supposed to be able to bear the 
hurricane without being hurt. A 
great deal of this shrinking deli- 
cacy comes from a selfish watching 
of one’s own sensations, and for- 
getting those of others, and a 
great deal from being pampered by 
others. You remember, perhaps, 
an old myth, which I have half for- 
gotten, of a Camilla who was fas- 
tened to a lance and shot across a 
stream. She was a woman soft and 
weak, perhaps, but she had to go. 
Now, in this world there is many 
a woman who has all the miserable 
sensitiveness and delicacy of her 
kind, but with that there is also a 
will, or an unselfishness, or a ne- 
cessity which transfixes her like a 
spear, and carries her through all 
sorts of difficulties.” For one in- 
stant a flash of some passion, either 
of anger, impatience, or pain, or of 
all mingled, shot into the speaker’s 
face, and seemed to thrill through 
all her nerves. “Oh! it is true in 
this world also,’ she exclaimed, 
“that unto him that hath shall be 
given. The happy must be shield- 
ed from pain, and those who cry 
out at the prick of a pin must be 
tenderly handled; but the miser- 
able may have yet more misery 
heaped on them, and the patient 
find no mercy.” 
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“My dear lady!” expostulated 
Sister Cecilia, when the other 
paused, quivering with excitement. 

“Oh! I do not mean to speak 
harshly of your sweet little Anita,” 
interrupted Mrs. Gerald, recover- 
ing herself; “I was only reminded 
of others, that is all. But even to 
her I would recommend thinking 
more of the sufferings of others 
and less of her own.” 

“Tt is precisely that which hurts 
her,” replied the Sister, a little dis- 
pleased. “She thinks of the 
ferings of others, and, fancying 
that she has caused them, breaks 
her heart about it.” 

Annette made a motion to go, 
and had an air of thinking very 
slightingly of the young novice’s 
troubles. “She merely did her 
duty, and has no_ responsibility 
whatever,” she said. “The child 
needs to be scolded, and set about 
some hard, wholesome work. It 
would do her good to work in the 
garden, and spend a good deal of 
time in the air. A person 
who has been taken possession of 
by some morbid idea should never 
be shut up in a house.” 

Sister Cecilia suffered her visitor 
to pass on without saying another 
word. She was surprised and 
deeply hurt at the little sympathy 
shown their household flower and 
pet, yet she could not but perceive 
that, in a general way, much that 
had been said was quite true. 

Passing by the chapel-door short- 
ly after, she saw Annette Gerald 
on her knees before the altar, 
with her head bowed forward and 
hidden in her hands. Half an 
hour afterwards, when Mrs. Fer- 
rier’s carriage came, she was still 
in the same position, and had to 
be spoken to twice before she 
was roused. ‘Then she started and 
looked up in alarm. . 


suf- 


open 
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“Your carriage has come,” whis- 
pered the Sister, and looked quick- 
ly away from the face turned to- 
ward her, it was so white and worn. 
In that half-hour she seemed to 
have grown ten years older. 

“Must I go now?” she exclaim- 
ed, with an air of terror, and for a 
moment seemed not to know where 
Then murmuring an ex- 
cuse, she recalled herself, and, by 
some magic, threw off again the 
look of age and pain. “You need 
not call Sister Cecilia, only say 
good-by to her for me,” she said. 
“T have really not a moment to 
spare.” 


she was. 


This Sister was almost a stranger 
to Mrs. Annette Gerald, and was 
quite taken by surprise when the 
lady turned at the door, and, with- 
out a word of farewell, kissed her, 
and then hurried away. 

“Drive to the office, John, for 
Mr. Gerald,” she said; and no one 
vould have suspected from her 
manner that she trembled before 
the man to whom she gave that 
careless order. 

Lawrence came running lightly 
down the stairs, having been on 
the watch for his wife, and John, 
holding the carriage-door open, 
winked with astonishment at sight 
of the bright greeting exchanged 
between the two. He could main- 
tain a cold and stolid reserve, if he 
had anything to conceal; but this 
airy gayety on the brink of ruin 
was not only beyond his power, 
but beyond his comprehension. 

Stealing a glance of scrutiny into 
the young man’s face, he met a 
glance of defiant hauteur. “You 
need not go any further with us, 
John,” Lawrence said. “ We shall 
not need you. Jack, drive round 
to Mrs. Gerald’s.” 

And John, with his coat down to 
his heels—a costume in which no- 
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thing would have induced him vol- 
untarily to take a promenade—was 
forced to walk home, comforting 
himself with the assurance that it 
was the last order he should have 
to obey from that source. Per- 
haps, indeed, he would not have 
obeyed it now, had they not driven 
away and left him no choice. 

The sun was declining toward 
the west, and touching everything 
with the tender glory of early 
spring, when they drew up at the 
cottage gate, the sound of their 
wheels bringing Mrs. Gerald and 
Honora to the window, and then 
to the door. 

“We can’t stop to come in, Mam- 
ma Gerald,’ Annette called out. 
“We are going off on a little visit, 
and only come to say good-by. 
Isn’t it beautiful this afternoon? 
The trees will soon begin to bud, if 
this weather continues.” 

The two ladies came out to the 
carriage, and Mrs. Gerald caught 
sight of her son’s face, which had 
been turned away. It had grown 
suddenly white. She exclaimed: 
“Why, Lawrence! what is the mat- 
ter?" 

“Oh! another of those faint 
turns,” interposed his wife quickly, 
laying her hand on his arm. “ He 
has no appetite, and is really faint- 
ing from lack of nourishment. The 
journey will do him good, mamma. 
We are going entirely on his ac- 
count.” 

“Oh! yes, it’s nothing but a turn 
that will soon pass away,” he added, 
and seemed, indeed, already better. 

“Do come in and take something 
warm,” his mother said anxiously, 
her beautiful blue eyes fixed on his 
face. “There is some chocolate 
just made.” 

“We have no time,’”’ Annette be- 
gan; but her husband immediately 
opened the carriage-door. 
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“Ves, mother,” he said. “I won’t 
keep you waiting but a minute, Ni- 
non.” 

The mother put her hand in his 
arm, and still turned her anxious 
face toward him. “You mustn’t 
go to-night, if you feel sick, my 
son,” she said. “You know what 
happened to you before.” 

“But the journey is just what I 
need, mother,” he answered, trying 
to speak cheerfully. “Of course I 
won't go if I feel unwell; but this 
is really nothing. I have not quite 
got my strength up, and, as Annette 
says, I have eaten nothing to-day.” 

Those little services of a mother, 
how tender and touching they are 
at any time! how terrible in their 
pathos when we know that they 
will soon be at an end for us for 
ever! How the hand trembles to 
take the cup, and the lip trembles 
to touch its brim, when we know 
that she would have filled it with 
her life-blood, if that could have 
been saving to us! 

“Sit here by the fire, dear, while 
I get your chocolate,” Mrs. Gerald 
said, and pushed the chair close to 
the hearth. “ There is really quite 
a chill in the air.” 

She stirred the fire, and made the 
red coals glow warmly, then went 
out of the room. 

He looked round after her the 
moment her back was turned, and 
watched her hastening through the 
entry. The temptation was strong 
to follow her, throw himself at her 
feet, and tell her all. He started 
up from the chair, and took a step, 
but came back again. It would 
kill her, and he could not see her 
die. He would let her live yet the 
four weeks left her.. Perhaps she 
might die a natural death before 
that. He hoped she would. At 
that thought, a sudden flame of 
hope and of trust in God rose in 
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his heart. He dropped on his 
knees. “O my God! take my mo- 
ther home before she hears of this, 
and I will do any penance, bear 
anything!” he prayed, with vehe- 
ment rapidity. “Be merciful to 
her, and take her!” 

He heard her step returning, and 
hastily resumed his seat, and bent 
forward to the fire. 

“You look better already,” she 
said, smiling. “You have a little 
color now. Here is your chocolate, 
and Annette is calling to you to 
make haste.” 

She held the little tray for him, and 
he managed, strengthened by that 
desperate hope of his, to empty the 
cup, and even smile faintly in giv- 
ing it back. And then he got up, 
put his arm around his mother’s 
waist, in a boyish fashion he had 
sometimes with her, and went out 
to the door with her so. And there 
he kissed her, and jumped into the 
carriage, and was driven away. It 
never occurred to her, so sweetly 
obedient had he been to her re- 
quests, and so expressive had his 
looks and actions been, that he had 
not uttered a word while he was in 
the house nor when he drove away. 
He had accepted her little services 
with affection and gratitude, and he 
had been tender and caressing, and 
that wdsenough. Moreover, he had 
really looked better on leaving, 
which proved that her prescription 
had done him good. 

How Annette Gerald got away 
from home she could not have told 
afterward. Her trunks were sent 
in advance, and she and her hus- 
band chose to walk to the station 
in the evening. Some way she suc- 
ceeded in answering all her mother’s 
charges and anxious forebodings. 
She promised to sit in a middle car, 
so as to be at the furthest point 
from a collision in front or rear, 
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and to have the life-preservers all 
ready at hand in the steamer. She 
took the basket of luncheon her 
mother put up, and allowed her 
bonnet to be tied for her and her 
shawl pinned. And at last they 
were in the portico, and it was 
necessary to say good-by. 

“My poor mamma" don’t be too 
anxious about me, whatever hap- 
pens,” Annette said. “ Remember 
God takes care of us all. I hope 
he will take care of you. Whenever 
you feel disposed to worry about 
us, say a little prayer, and all will 
come right again.” 

The darkness hid the tears that 
rolled down her cheeks as she end- 
ed, and in a few minutes all was 
over, and the two were walking arm- 
in-arm down the quiet street. 

“ This way !” Lawrence said when 
they came to the street where his 
mother lived. 

It was out of their way, but they 
went down by the house, and paused 
in front of it. ‘The windows of the 
sitting-room were brightly lighted, 
and they could see by the glow of 
the lamp that it stood on a table 
drawn before the fire. As they 
looked, a shadow leaned forward 
on the white curtain. Mrs. Gerald 
was leaning with her elbow on the 
table, and talking to some one. 
They saw the slender hand that 
supported her chin, and the coil 
of her heavy hair. They saw the 
slight movement with which she 
pushed back a lock of hair that had 
a way of falling on to her forehead. 

Annette felt the arm she held 
tremble. She only pressed it the 
closer, that he might not forget that 
love still was near him, but did not 
speak. There was nothing for her 
to say. 

“Let’s go inside the gate to the 
window,” he whispered. “ Perhaps 
I can hear her speak.” 
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She softly opened the gate, and 
entered with him. The moonless 
night was slightly overclouded, and 
the shadows of the trees hid them 
perfectly, as they stole close to the 
window like two thieves. Lawrence 
pressed his face to the sash, and 
listened breathlessly. There was a 
low murmur of voices inside, then 
a few words distinctly spoken. 
“And by the way, dear, I forgot to 
close the blinds. Oh! no, I will 
close them. Don’t rise!” 

Mrs. Gerald came to the window, 
opened it, and leaned out so close 
to her son that he heard the rustle 
of her dress and fancied that he 
felt her breath on his cheek. She 
was silent a moment, looking up at 
the sky. “The night is very soft 
and mild,’”’ she said. “ Those chil- 
dren will have a pleasant journey.” 
One instant longer she rested there, 
her hand half extended to the blind, 
then she sent upward a word of 
prayer, which brushed her son's 
cheek in passing. “O God! pro- 
tect my son!” she said. 

Then the blinds were drawn to- 
gether, and the son was shut out 
from her sight and sound for ever. 

“Tt is our signal to go,” Annette 
whispered to her husband. “Come! 
We have no time to lose.” 

He held her by the arm a mo- 
ment. 

“Isn’t it better, after all, to stay 
and have it out here?” he ask- 
ed desperately. “I’d rather face 
danger than fly from it. Running 
away makes me seem worse than I 
am.” 

“You have no longer the right 
to consider yourself,” she answered, 
with a certain sternness. “I will 
not submit to have a convict for a 
husband. I would rather see you 
dead. And your mother shall not 
visit you in a felon’s cell. Besides, 
no one is to be profited by such a 
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piece of folly, and you would your- 
self repent it when too late. Come !” 

He said no more, but suffered 
himself to be drawn away. He 
could not complain that his wife 
treated his heroic impulses with a 
disrespect amounting almost to 
contempt, for he could not himself 
trust them. 

After having closed the window, 
Mrs. Gerald returned to her place 
by the fire. A round table was 
drawn up there between two arm- 
chairs, in one of which Miss Pem- 
broke sat, knitting a scarf of crimson 
wool. The shade over the lamp 
kept its strong light from her eyes, 
and threw a faint shadow on the 
upper part of her face; but her 
sweet and serious mouth, and the 
round chin, with its faint dent of a 
dimple, were illuminated, her brown 
dress had rich yellow lights on the 
folds, and the end of astraying curl 
on her shoulder almost sparkled 
with gold. Her eyes were down- 
cast and fixed on her work, and 
crimson loop after loop dropped 
swiftly from the ivory needles 
scarcely whiter than her hands. 

“As I was saying,” Mrs. Gerald 
resumed, “six months of the year 
they were to pass with Mrs. Ferrier 
have gone, and next fall they will 
have an establishment of their own. 
It will se better for both of them. 
I am sure Annette will make a 
good housekeeper. Besides, every 
married man should be the master 
of ahouse. It gives him a place 
in the world, and makes him feel 
his responsibilities and dignities 
more.” 

*“ Yes, every one should have a 
home,” answered the young woman 
gravely. “It is a great safeguard.”’ 

Mrs, Gerald leaned back in her 
chair, and gazed into the fire. There 
was a smile of contentment on her 
lips and an air of gentle pride in 
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the carriage of her head. As she 
thought, or dreamed, she turned 
about the birth-day ring her son 
had given her, and, presently be- 
coming aware of what she was do- 
ing, looked at it and smiled as if 
she were smiling in his face. 

“I never before felt so well con- 
tented and satisfied with his situa- 
tion,” she said, her happiness 
breaking into words. “His mar- 
riage has turned out well. They 
seem to be perfectly united, and 
Lawrence is really proud of his 
wife ; and with reason. She is no 
more like what she was when I first 
knew her than a butterfly is like a 
grub. She has developed wonder- 
fully.” She was silent a moment, 
then added: “I am very thankful.” 

She drew a rosary from her 
pocket, and, leaning back in her 
chair with her eyes closed, began 
to whisper the prayers as the beads 
slipped through her fingers. 

Miss Pembroke glanced at her, 
and smiled faintly. It was very 
pleasant to see this mother happy 
in her son, yet how trembling and 
precarious was her _ happiness! 
This woman’s heart, which bruised 
itself in beating, was always ready 
to catch some fleeting glory on its 
springing tide; like the fountain, 
which holds the rainbow a moment 
among its chilly drops. 

While one woman prayed, the 
other thought. She had often 
dwelt upon this subject of women’s 
lives being wrecked from love of 
friend, husband, or child, and the 
sight of Mrs. Gerald had been to 
her a constant illustration of such 
a wreck. These thoughts had 
troubled her, for she was not one 
to judge hastily, and she did not 
know whether to pity or to blame 
so ruinous a devotion. Now again 
the question floated up, and with it 
the wish to decide once for all be- 
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fore life should thrust the problem 
on her, when she would. be too 
confused to think rightly. She was 
like one who stands safe yet wist- 
ful on shore, looking off over trou- 
bled waters, and Mrs. Gerald and 
Annette seemed to her tossing far 
out on the waves. She even seem- 
ed to herself to have approached 
the brink so near that the salt tide 
had touched her feet, and to have 
drawn back only just in time. 
Gradually, as her fair fingers 
wove the glowing web, a faint cloud 
came over her face, and, if it had 
been possible for her to frown, that 
deeper shadow between the brows 
might have been called a frown. 
Her thoughts were growing stern. 
“Were we made upright, we wo- 
men, only to bend like reeds to 
every wind?” she asked herself. 
“Can we not be gentle without 
being slavish, and kind and tender 
without pouring our hearts out like 
water? Cannot we reserve some- 
thing to ourselves, even while giv- 
ing all and even more than our 
friends deserve? Cannot we hold 
our peace and happiness so firmly 
in our own hands that no one shall 
have the power to destroy them?” 
Each question as it came met 
with a prompt answer, and resolu- 
tion followed swiftly: “ Never will 
[ suffer myself to be so enslaved 
by any affection as to lose my indi- 
viduality and be merged and lost 
in another, or be made wretched by 
another, or to have my sense of 
justice and right confused by the 
desire to make excuses for one I 
love. Never will I suffer the name 
which I have kept stainless to be 
associated with the disgrace of an- 
other, and never will I leave the 
orderly and honorable ways of life, 
where I have walked so far, to fol- 
low any one into the by-ways, for 
any pretext. Each one is to save 
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his own soul, and to help others 
only to a certain extent. I will 
keep my place!” 

That resolute and almost haugh- 
ty face seemed scarcely to be Ho- 
nora Pembroke’s; and she felt so 
surely that her expression would 
check and startle her companion 
that when she saw Mrs. Gerald 
drop the rosary from her fingers, 
and turn to speak to her, she quick- 
ly changed her position so as to 
hide her face a moment. 

Mrs. Gerald’s voice had changed 
while she prayed, and seemed 
weighted with a calm seriousness 
from her heavenly communion; 
and her first words jarred strangely 
with her young friend’s thought. 

“How uncalculating the saints 
were!” she said. “Our Lady was 
the only one, I think, who escaped 
personal contumely, and that was 
not because she risked nothing, but 
because God would not suffer con- 
tempt nor slander to touch her. 
He spared her no pang, save that 
of disgrace; yet she would have ac- 
cepted that without a complaint. 
How tender he was of her! He 
gave her a nominal spouse to shield 
her motherhood; it was through 
her Son that her heart was pierced, 
and the grief of a mother is always 
sacred; and he gave her always 
loving and devoted women, who 
clustered about and made her lit- 
tle court. She was never alone. 
But she is an exception. The 
others were despised and ‘maltreat- 
ed, and they seemed to be perpetu- 
ally throwing themselves away. I 
do not doubt that those saints who 
never suffered martyrdom nor per- 
secution were still, in their day, 
laughed and mocked at by some 
more than they were honored by 
others. They never stopped to 
count the cost.” 

Miss Pembroke felt at the first 
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instant as though Mrs. Gerald 
must have read her thoughts, and 
her reply came like a retort. “It 
is true they did not count the 
costs,” she said; “but it was God 
whom they loved.” 

“Ves,” Mrs. Gerald replied gen- 
tly, “that was what I meant.” 

She was too closely wrapped 
in contentment to perceive the 
coldness with which her compan- 
ion spoke. It seemed to her that 
all her cares had floated away, and 
left only rest and sweetness be- 
hind. She no longer feared any- 
thing. ‘There comes to every one 
some happy season in life, she 
thought; and hers had come. 

When, the next day, she received 
a note from her son, which he had 
written from their first stopping- 
place, she was scarcely surprised, 
though it was an unusual attention. 

It was but a hurried line, written 
with a pencil and posted in the 
station-house. 

“My darling mother,” he wrote, 
“if you should find your violet-bed 
under the parlor window trampled, 
blame Larry for it. He saw his 
mother’s shadow on the curtain 
when he was on his way to the sta- 
tion last night, and took a fancy to 
go nearer and peep through the 
window. But he didn’t mean to 
do any harm then, nor at some 
other times, when he did enough 
indeed. Forgive him for every- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Gerald immediately went 
out, letter in hand, to see what 
marks had been left of this noc- 
turnal visit; and, sure enough, 
there, on the newly-turned mould, 
was the print of a boot—well she 
knew her son’s neat foot—and, on 
the other side, a tiny and delicate 
track where Annette had stood! 
But not a leaf of the sprouting vio- 
lets was crushed. 
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Miss Pembroke smiled to see the 
mother touch these tracks softly 
with her finger-tips, and glance 
about as if to assure herself that 
there was no danger of their being 
effaced. 

“ Such a freak of those children!” 
she said gaily. “Do you know 
what I am going to do, Honora? I 
mean to sow little pink quill daisies 
in those two foot-prints, and show 
them to Lawrence and Annette 
when they come back. It was a 
beautiful thought of them to come 
to the window, and it shall be com- 
memorated in beauty. The ground 
is nearly warm enough here now 
for seeds. When they come back, 
the tracks will be green. I wish 
flowers would blossom in three 
weeks.” 

Mrs. Ferrier also heard that day 
from the travellers. 

“T have a particular reason for 
asking you to be very careful 
about my letters,” Annette wrote. 
“Don’t let any one see or know of 
them. I will tell you why pre- 
sently. We are very well. Write 
me a line as soon as you receive 
this, and direct to New York. We 
shall not stop there, but go right 
on out West, probably. And, by 
the way, if you should wish ever to 
hear from Mrs. Gerald’s relations, 
seek in New York for a letter di- 
rected to Mrs. Julia Ward. Say 
nothing of this now. I will ex- 
plain.” 

“ And why should I wish to hear 
from Mrs. Gerald’s relations ?” 
wondered Mrs. Ferrier. But she 
said nothing. The secret was safe 
with her. 

Meanwhile, the travellers had lost 
no time on their way; and three 
days from their leaving Crichton, 
they were on the ocean. Every 
stateroom and cabin had been ta- 
ken when “Mr. and Mrs. Ward” 
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went to the office of the steamer; 
but the captain, seeing the lady in 
great distress on account of the sick 
friend she was crossing the ocean 
to see, kindly gave up his own state- 
room to the travellers. 

It was quite as well for him to do 
so, indeed; for the very day they 
started a storm started with them, 
and he was too faithful an officer 
to desert his post on deck. So ail 
night long he watched, courageous 
and faithful, over the lives commit- 
ted to his care, while underneath 
his two special guests lay helpless 
and miserable, counting his foot- 
sleepless as he. The 
engine throbbed beside them, like 
a heavily-beating heart, the long 
waves lashed the deck, the wind 
sang and whistled through the 
ropes, the steamer creaked and 
groaned. 

“T have brought bad luck to the 
ship, Annette,” said her husband. 
“Tf I were overboard, the storm 
would cease.” 

“In the first place, my name is 
Julia,” was the answer from the 
lower berth. “In the next place, 
there is nothing mysterious in this 
storm; it is simply the equinoctial 
gale, which has been threatening 
for days. I knew we should have 
it. In the third place, your being 
overboard would make no differ- 
ence whatever in the weather. Are 
you sick?” | 

Annette knew well that a little 
chilly breeze would best blow away 
her husband’s vapors. 

“T am sick of lying here,” he 
said impatiently. “The rain must 
be over, unless it is another flood. 
I wonder how it looks out ?” 

He drew aside the curtain, and 
opened the window. The rain had 
ceased, but the wind still blew, and 
a pale light was everywhere, shin- 
ing up through the waves and down 


steps, as 
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through the clouds. As the steamer 
rolled, Annette, lying in her lower 
berth, could see alternately the gray 
and tumbled clouds of air, and the 
gray and heaving sea, which was 
less like moving water than a ruin- 
ed, quaking earth, so heavily it rose 
and fell. 

Lawrence Gerald, closely wrap- 
ped in furs, knelt on the sofa, and 
looked out, humming a tune that 
seemed to be for ever on his lips 
since his wife had first sung it to 
him, so that she was sometimes half 
sorry for having suggested it to him. 
A few words broke out while she 
listened : 

* For man never slept 
In a different bed, 


And to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed,” 


His thoughts seemed to be so 
haunted by the image of that cold 
and peaceful slumber that his wife 
trembled for him. He had not the 


enduring strength to bear a long 


trial, but he had that fitful strengt!h 
which prompts to desperate deeds. 

“T can see cities built and de- 
stroyed yonder,” he said. “ There 
are white towns between dark 
mountains, and little hamlets up in 
the crevices; they grow, and-then 
they are swallowed up. It is like 
a great earthquake. When the 
world is destroyed, it will perhaps 
look like that, pale and ashy.” 

“Suppose we should go up on 
deck, and see what it looks like,” 
said Annette suddenly, anticipating 
the wish she knew he would have 
expressed. “It will be a change 
after our three days’ imprisonment, 
and we may think the stateroom 
a pleasant refuge when we come 
back.” 

They escaped the crest of a wave 
that leaped over the rail after them, 
and reached the wet and slippery 
deck. 

“We mustn’t speak to the offi- 
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cers,” Annette whispered, seeing 
the captain near them. 

He passed them by without no- 
tice, and they hurried on to the 
shelter of the smoke-pipe, where 
the heat had dried the planks; and 
here, holding by ropes, they could 
look over the rail and see the long 
streaks of pale blue, where the foam 
slid under the surface of the water; 
see the gigantic struggle of the sea, 
and how the brave ship pushed 
through it all straight toward her 
unseen port. 

Nothing is so perfect a figure of 
life as a ship on the sea, and one 
can hardly behold it without moral- 
izing. 

“Suppose that this ship had a 
soul of its own, instead of being 
guided by the will of other beings,” 
said Annette; “and suppose that, 
finding itself in such a woful case, 
it should say, ‘I see no port, no 
pole-star, no sun, nor moon, and I 
doubt if I shall ever see them 
again. I may as well stop trying, 
and go down here.’ Wouldn't that 
be a pity for itself and for others ?” 

“But suppose, on the other 
hand,” returned her husband, “ that 
the ship had got a deadly thrust 
from some unseen rock, and the 
water was running in, and it could 
never gain the port. What.would 
be the use of its striving and strain- 
ing for a few leagues further ?” 
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“We know not where the haven 
of a soul is set,” said Annette, 
dropping the figure. “ God knows, 
for he has set it, near or far; and 
it may be nearer than we think. It 
is scarcely worth while for a man 
to lose his soul by jumping over- 
board at ten o'clock, when he may 
save it, and be drowned too, at 
eleven.” 

Lawrence drew back as a great 
wave rose before them. He had 
only been playing at death; the 
reality was quite another thing. 
Chilled and drenched with spray, 
they hurried down to their state- 
room. 

It was a weary journey. After 
the storm came head-winds, and 
after the head-winds a fog, through 
which they crept, ringing the fog- 
bell, and stopping now and then. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward did not ap- 
pear once among the passengers, 
even when everybody crowded up 
to catch the first glimpse of Ireland, 
and they were the last to appear 
when the passengers prepared to 
land at Liverpool. They had been 
a fortnight from home, the storm 
having delayed them two days, and 
they knew not what might have 
happened in thattime. A telegram 
might have sped under the waves in 
an hour while they toiled over them, 
and just at the moment of escape 
their flight might be intercepted. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSETTIL* 


Ir is not difficult to understand the 
title which has been bestowed upon 
Mr. Rosetti of the “ Poets’ Poet.” 
His volume is full of delicate rhythmi- 
cal experiments—winding bouts of 
melody with subtle catches of silence 
interspersed—which alternately pique 
No brother of the craft 
could fail to obtain valuable hints 
from these studies. But Mr. Rosetti 
is no mere word-poiser ; he is an ar- 
tist in the highest sense of the word, 
whose canvas teems with a thou- 
sand nameless lights, which as they 
eross and disappear make all the dif- 
ference between the real and the un- 
real. 

During the two years or more that 
Mr. Rosetti’s volume has been be- 


and satisfy. 


fore the English-reading public on 
both sides of the Atlantic, it has been 


frequently reviewed, Perhaps the 
best justification of the present review 
is that, over and above purely lite- 
rary merits, Mr. Rosetti has peculiar 
claims upon the interest of Catholic 
readers, to which we would draw at- 
tention. 

We gather from the brief notice at 
the beginning of the volume that 
many of these poems were compos- 
ed twenty years ago, yet, if we ex- 
cept the occasional appearance of a 
“single poem in the pages of a maga- 
zine, Mr. Rosetti has published noth- 
ing before. We can hardly believe 
that even the barbarians of twenty 
years ago can have combined against 
his publishing, like Mr. Bazzard’s 
friends in £.twin Drood, and so we 
must suppose that he was fain to 
wait for the severest of all criticisms— 
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that passed by a middle-aged man 
upon the productions of his youth. 
And now, having altered something 
and burnt more-——had he waited, he 
would have found old age more in- 
dulgent—he publishes the remnant, 
all of which, he tells us justly enough, 
is mature, for which his mature age 
is sponsor. 

It would be far easier to estimate 
Mr. Rosetti’s position as a poet had 
he written more. Nor is this precise- 
ly a truism; for one feels at once 
that what he has given us is most pre- 
cisely and emphatically a selection. 
Every one of his poems, whatever 
else it may be, is at least a cunning 
piece of artist’s work in this or that 
particular style, with a distinct fla- 
vor of its own and true to itself 
throughout. If you know, and care 
for, the old Scots ballad, you will at 
once appreciate the specimen he gives 
you. If you object to the coarse- 
ness which shades the tenderness of 
“Stratton Water,” your criticism is un- 
learned. As well complain of the 
peat flavor of a “ Finnan haddie.” 

Poets who sing because they must 
sing, who pour into trembling ears 
great heterogeneous floods of song, 
the reflection of their many moods, 
things beautiful and rather beautiful, 
and plain and very plain; all the thou- 
sand-and-one scraps which have some- 
thing clever in them, or illustrate 
something, or with the composition 
of which something interesting, wheth- 
er pleasant or painful, is associated— 
take, for instance, any chance volume 
of Wordsworth or Browning—may be 
in the long run our benefactors, but 
they have no claim upon the ready- 
money of thanks; they charm, per 
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haps, but they often also bore. If 
a man whose imagination has not 
been left out is bored by Mr. Roset- 
ti’s volume, it is time for him, accord- 
ing to the Turkish proverb, to put 
his trust in God—his wine is running 
to the lees, hisroses wither. And this 
is true although the generations of 
poetic taste are so short-lived that al- 
most before a man has reached the 
mezzo camino, and certainly before 
he has lost his sense of life’s enjoy- 
ments, he is apt to find himself some- 
what out of harmony with the poetry 
of the day. Mr. Rosetti is no pro- 
phet of a new theory of art or master 
of a new phrase-mint, but rather a 
merchant whose cargo tells a tale of 
every port at which he has touched. 

It is natural to compare, even if 
only to contrast, any new poet with 
Mr. Tennyson, as the poet who has 
had more immediate, sensible influ- 
ence than any other upon the 
taste of his day; and although there 
is a prejudice against comparisons, 


it is difficult to see how they can be 
avoided if one is to do something 
more than point and ejaculate. In 
the present case, there is at least suf- 
ficient resemblance to suggest com- 
parison. Amongst living pogts these 


two are pre-eminently artist-poets, 
who finish their work and hide well 
away all their literary shavings, 
They are almost the only living 
poets who never go on talking till 
they can find the right word, and 
who never stammer. 

There is not a scrap of either of 
these poets that, for the refined work 
there is in it, it would not be a shame 
to burn. Again, they are like in this, 
that they have an intense sensuous ap- 
preciation of the medium which they 
use, which seems to belong rather to 
the art of the painter or the musician 
than to that of the poet. It would 
not be difficult to make a color-box 
of Mr. Tennyson’s favorite words, 


literary formulas for cool grays and 
bits of scarlet. On the other hand, 
Mr. Rosetti’s art is rather that of the 
musician than the painter; he pro- 
duces his effects rather by subtle 
changes of manner than by the color 
of single words, although his choice 
in these too is exquisite. His mo- 
dulations remind one of Crashaw’s 
lines in * Music’s Duel”: 

‘“* The lute’s light genius now doth proudly rise, 
Heaved on the surges of swoll’n rhapsodies, 
Whose flourish, meteor-like, doth curl the air 
With flash of high-born fancies ; here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps on the soft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling murmurs, melting in wild 

airs, 

Run to and fro, complaining his sweet cares.”’ 

And so, having drifted into points 
of difference, we will continue. They 
are unlike because, although both 
affect the quaintnesses of medizval 
art, the laureate has done little more 
than utilize, for poetic purposes, the 
antiquarian and art knowledge of a 
gentleman of the period with a turn 
that way. But Mr. Rosetti is a me- 
dizval artist heart and soul; and, 
though it may not be literally true 
that he has no end beyond his art, he 
would certainly feel that he was doing 
evil that good might come of it if he 
sacrificed a point of art to any object 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Tennyson’s pictures of the 
middle-age, beautiful and lifelike as 
they are, are the less true for their 
somewhat formal flourish of antiquity, 
whereby they give themselves, as it 
were, a modern frame. Of course, 
Tennyson’s knights are not modern 
gentlemen in the sense that Racine’s 
Greeks are French courtiers, but any- 
how they are the realized aspirations 
of modern gentlemen of culture and 
refinement, and measures of fashion- 
able reaction against the spirit of the 
day. 

I think the consciousness that he 
wants a loosely-fitting medizvalism, 
or, so to speak, the armor without 
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any particular quality of man inside, 
makes Mr. Tennyson affect the hy- 
brid medizvalism of the Round Table 
in preference to the genuine strain of 
the old chroniclers. His mail-clad 
knights always remind us somewhat 
of a common scene in a marine 
aquarium —a_ whelk-shell inspired 
with an energy not its own by the 
intrusion of a hermit-crab, who, hav- 
ing disposed of the original occupant, 
manipulates the shell at his pleasure. 

It may be urged, with some justice, 
that a poet is no mere collector of 
old china and eld Jace. He gathers 
to himself of all precious things, to 
frame for his thought such vehicle as 
he wants ; but he has no duties to his 
materials that they should be in keep- 
ing with one another or with them- 
selves, provided they minister to his 
design. Yes, but it must be remem- 
bered that both these poets belong to 
a school which owes its success to the 
religious observance of such duties, 
even though self-imposed; and it 
must always remain true that the 
more a poet can afford to borrow 
wholes instead of parts or aspects, 
and these plead the poet’s cause each 
in its own tongue, not his, the great- 
er is his triumph. I am not indicat- 
ing any failure on the part of Mr. 
Tennyson when I speak of his Ar- 
thurian poems as a splendid masque. 
He knows where his strength lies. 


He has chosen his legend as a man’ 


might choose an antique wine-cooler 
for his wine; but the liquor inside, 
though superlatively good, is not 
hippocras or metheglin, but port and 
sherry. On the other hand, if we 
turn to Mr. Rosetti’s treatment of. 
medizval subjects, “Dante at Ve- 
rona,” “Sister Helen,” “ The Staff 
and Scrip,” we find that his medizval 
figures live, indeed, with the intensest 
kind of life, but that that life, from its 
woof to its outermost fringe, is stained 
with the color of its own day and 
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country. It is this union of purism 
and vitality which is Mr. Rosetti’s 
distinguishing characteristic. 

It is now time for us to examine 
some of Mr. Rosetti’s poems in de- 
tail. “The Blessed Damozel,” the 
first poem in the volume, were it not 
for its title, would be perfect ; but we 
confess that the ultra quaintness of 
the title is the one point in the 
medizval dress which does not, to 
our mind, harmonize with the Catho- 
licity of the subject. 

The subject would be trite enough 
in many hands. A young man has 
lost his love, and dreams of her night 
and day, until at length the soul of his 
imagination pierces that heaven into 
which she has been received ten years 
ago: 

‘* Her seemed she scarce had been a day 

One of God's choristers ; 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers, 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years.” 

With the calm, unhesitating realism 
of Fra Angelico, he paints his lady 
leaning out towards him “ from the 
gold bar of heaven,” with stars in her 
hair and lilies in her hand; and the 
outline is so clear and firm, so free 
from the mist of modern sentimental- 
ism, that the paroxysm of doubt 
which breaks in at the end of the 
fourth stanza, and which for a mo- 
ment makes the radiant vision tremu- 
lous, is really wanted to remind us of 
the abyss which the imagination is 
spanning : 

“It was the rampart of God’s house 

That she was standing on, 
By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is space begun ; 


So high that, looking downward thence, 
You scarce might see the sun.”’ 


“ The tides of day and night” al- 
ternate far down in the abyss beneath 
her feet, where the earth is spinning 
about the sun “like a fretful midge.” 
If any one is tempted to doubt if the 
heavens of modern science, with their 
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vast distances and harmonious order, 
are more poetical than the star- 
spangled cope upon which the Chal- 
dean shepherds gazed, let him read 
this poem. The simple imagery with 
which Mr. Rosetti clothes the abysses 
of heaven seenis, without destroying 
their immensity, to render them visi- 
ble: 
‘* From the fixed place of heaven she saw 


Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the world. .. .” 


Again : 
“ The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf.”’ 

He sees that she is looking for him, 
and then she speaks, not to him, for 
she sees him not, but of him, of what 
their life in heaven will be when he 
has come—for he must come, she 
says. And again, as she talks of the 
life in heaven, it is Fra Angelico in 
words; lush meadow-grass, so soft 
to road-worn feet, and golden-fruited 
trees, and tender intercourse from 
which all the acerbities and con- 
ventionalities of life are banished; an 
atmosphere in which the freshness of 
morning and the peace of evening 
are woven into one eternal day, 
which, as he says elsewhere, “ hours 
no more offend.” How thoroughly 
Dantesque in its homely sublimity is 
the conception of Our Lady and 
her handmaids at their weaving : 


**Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 

Who are just born, being dead.” 

We hardly think that this poem of 
Mr. Rosetti’s strikes a single false 
chord even to Catholic ears. The 
utmost that can be said is that the 
blessed soul is too absorbed by her 
longing for her earthly love. But 
then the heaven of theology is an 
assemblage of paradoxes which faith 
alone can knit together; and, in its 
entirety, wholly without the realm of 
art. In this poem we have one as- 


pect of the life of the blessed, “se- 
curus quidem sibi sed nostri solici- 
tus,” as S. Bernard says, presented 
to us most vividly in the only colors 
an artist’s pencilcan command—those 
of earthly love. But this love is se- 
rene and pure, and, despite its inten- 
sity, free from all pain and impatience. 
The passion is supplied by the re- 
frain in the earthly lover’s heart, as 
in his touching commentary upon 
the confidence of her “ we two” will 
do thus and thus when he comes: 


“ Alas! we two, we two, thou sayst! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 
That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee ?”’ 
Having ended her description of 
heaven’s mysterious joys: 
** She gazed and listened, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild, 
* All this is when he comes.’ She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed and she smiled.” 
3ut soon the smile fades away as 
the angelic convoy glides past, for he 
is not there— 
** And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept (I heard her tears).” 
If it be objected that this is too gross 
a violation of the state in which all 
tears are wiped away, I answer, first, 
that there are tears and tears; sec- 
ondly, that if anthropomorphism is al- 
lowable in our realizations of God, @ 
fortiori is it allowable in our realiza- 
tions of those who, although they are 
raised above the estate of humanity, 
are still human. Again, even the 
angels of Christian art have a pre- 
scriptive right to tears, and is it not 
written, Isai. xxxiii. 7, “ Angeli pacis 
amaré flebunt ?” 

And now we will say what we 
have to say of perhaps the most 
wonderful of all Mr. Rosetti’s poems, 
which somehow, for more reasons 
than one, suggests itself as a pen- 
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c-nt to “ The Blessed Damozel.” He 
has called it * Jenny,” and Jenny is 
the name—neither French nor Greek 
will mend the matter—of a young 
prostitute. We freely confess that 
there are two or three lines in this 
poem which we heartily wish Mr. 
Rosetti had never written; but, take 
it as it stands, few will be disposed to 
deny that it is a very real sermon 
against lust, all the more impres- 
because it is indirect. The 
story, such as it is, is this: A man, 
young but not in his first youth, who 
has been for some years settling 
down to a student’s life, throws his 
work aside one evening, and goes 
off to one of his old haunts. Hav- 
ing spent half the night in dancing, 
and being smitten with Jenny’s 
youthful beauty, he goes home with 
her. She, poor thing, utterly tired, falls 
dead asleep at supper, and he, watch- 
ing her, falls to moralizing, half cyni- 
cally, half tenderly, upon innocence 
and lust and destiny, until at last 
the pity of it all wholly possesses him 
and kills every other thought. And 
so musing till early dawn, till 


sive 


“ Now without, as if some word 
Had called upon them that they heard, 
The London sparrows far and nigh 
Clamor together suddenly,” 


he slips some gold pieces into her 
hair, and goes with the half-express- 
ed hope that, as God has been mer- 
ciful to him, so he will be merciful 
to her also. 

What first touches him is her evi- 
dent longing for rest : 

** Glad from the crush to rest within, 

From the heart-sickness and the din, 

Where envy’s voice at virtue’s pitch 

Mocks you because your gown is rich, 

And from the pale girl’s dumb rebuke, 

Whose ill-clad grace and toil-worn look 

Proclaim the strength that keeps her weak 

And other nights than yours bespeak, 

And from the wise, unchildish elf, 

To schoolmate lesser than himself 

Pointing you out what thing you are.” 

The girl herself, beyond her youth 
and beauty, is nowise better than her 
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fellows, and so she individualizes a 
larger pathos, and is in some sense 
a more touching representative of the 
victims of man’s lust— 

“ Poor handful of bright spring water 

Flung in the whirlpool’s shrieking face.” 
He is penetrated by the contrast be- 
tween the fate of this poor girl and 
that of his cousin, just such another 
girl in natural disposition— 

‘* And fond of dress, and change, and praise, 

So mere a woman in her ways ”’; 
but in the guarded atmosphere of 
her home, with every point in her 
character blooming into good. 

“So pure—so fallen ! how dare to think 

Of the first common kindred link ? 

Yet Jenny, till the world shall burn, 

It seems that all things take their turn, 

And who shall say but this fair tree 

May need, in changes that shall be, 

Your children’s children’s charity ? 

Scorned then, no doubt, as you are scorned, 

Shall no man hold his pride forewarned 

Till in the end, the day of days, 

At judgment, one of his own race, 

As frail and lost as you, shall rise, 

His daughter with his mother’s eyes ?” 
Many a man would be fain to listen 
to such a sermon who would reject 
any other. For the preacher is no 
missionary in disguise, but a fellow- 
sinner converted in the presence of 
his sin, if we may call it conversion ; 
at least, beaten down and overwhelm- 
ed by the colossal horror and pity 
of it, as a wild beast is tamed by a 
prairie-fire. 

Many beautiful things have been 
said by non-Catholic poets of Our 
Blessed Lady. Indeed, a very pretty 
book might be made of these Gentile 
testimonies, from Milton, Cowley, 
Crashaw (before his conversion), 
Wordsworth, Keble, and many others. 
It would seem that Parnassus is as 
one of the high places of Baal, where 
the Spirit of the Lord rushes upon 
the poet, whose eyes are opened and 
he must needs bless her whom he 
that blesseth “shall also himself be 
blessed, and he that curseth shall be 
reckoned accursed,” and he cries, 
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“ How beautiful are thy tabernacles,’ 
O Mary, Mother of God, “as woody 
valleys, as watered gardens near the 
rivers, as tabernacles which the Lord 
has pitched as cedars by the water- 
side.” But with Mr. Rosetti it is 
something more than this. One is 
tempted to fancy that with his Ita- 
lian name he must have really inher- 
ited an Italian’s devotion to the Ma- 
donna. His poem “ Ave” is neither 
more nor less than a meditation upon 
the joyful, sorrowful, and glorious 
mysteries of Our Lady’s life, and it 
breathes a devotion as tender and 
sensitive—in a word, as Catholic—as 
though it had been written by F. 
Faber. We shall venture to transfer 
the whole of it to our pages, for we 
cannot otherwise justify what we 
have said, and part of its specific 
beauty is that it is in one breath: 


AVE. 


Mother of fair delight, 
Thou handmaid perfect in God’s sight, 
Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 
Thyself a woman Trinity, 
Being a daughter born to God, 
Mother of Christ from stall to Rood, 
And wife unto the Holy Ghost: — 
Oh! when our need is uttermost, 
Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou wert a sister, sisterlike! 
Thou head-stone of humanity, 
Ground-stone of the great mystery, 
Fashioned like us, yet more than we! 
Mind’st thou not (when June’s heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth) 
That eve thou didst go forth to give 
Thy flowers some drink that they might live 
One faint night more amid the sands, 
Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky ; the sea 
Sighed further off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 
Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 
As of a day to which all days 
Were footsteps in God's secret ways: 
Until a folding sense like prayer 

- Which is, as God is, everywhere, 
Gathered about thee ; and a voice 
Spake to thee without any noise, 
Being of the silence: * Hail,’ it said, 
* Thou that art highly favoréd ; 
The Lord is with thee here and now ; 
Blessed among all women thou.” 


Ah! Knew’st thou of the end, when first 
That Babe was on thy bosom nursed ? 
Or when he tottered round thy knee 

Did thy great sorrow dawn on thee— 
And through his boyhood year by year 
Eating with him the Passover, 


Didst thou discern confusedly 

That holier Sacrament, when He, 

The bitter cup about to quaff, 

Should break the bread and eat thereof ? 
Or came not yet the knowledge, even 
Till on some day forecast in Heaven 

His feet passed through thy door to press 
Upon his Father’s business ? — 

Or still was God’s high secret kept ? 


Nay, but J think the whisper crept 

Like growth through childhood. Work and 
play, 

Things common to the course of day, 

Awed thee with meanings unfulfill’d, 

And all through girlhood, something still’d 

Thy senses like the birth of light, 

When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night 

Or washed thy garments in the stream : 

To whose white bed had come the dream 

That He was thine and thou wert His 

Who feeds among the field-lilies. 

O solemn shadow of the end, 

In that wise spirit long contain'’d! 

O awful end! and those unsaid 

Long years when it was Finishéd ! 


Mind’st thou not (when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of John) 
Between the naked window-bars 

That spacious vigil of the stars? 

For thou, a watcher even as they, 

Wouldst rise from where throughout the day 
Thou wroughtest raiment for his poor ; 
And, finding the fixed terms endure 

Of day and night which never brought 
Sounds of his coming chariot, 

Wouldst lift through cloud-waste unexplor’d 
Those eyes which said ‘ How long, O Lord’? 
Then that disciple whom he loved, 

Well heeding, haply would be moved 

To ask thy blessing in his name; 

And that one thought in both, the same 
Though silent, then woula clasp ye round 
To weep together—tears long bound, 

Sick tears of patience, dumb and slow. 
Yet, ‘Surely I come quickly,’ so 

He said, from life and death gone home. 
Amen: even so, Lord Jesus come! 


But oh! what human tongue can speak 
That day when death was sent to break 
From the tired spirit like a veil, 

Its covenant with Gabriel 

Endured at length unto the end ? 

What human thought can apprehend 
That mystery of motherhood 

When thy Beloved at length renew'd 
The sweet communion severed— 

His left hand underneath thine head 
And his right hand embracing thee ? 
Lo! He was thine, and thisis He! 


Soul, is it Faith, or Love, or Hope, 

That lets me see her standing up 

Where the light of the Throne is bright ? 
Unto the left, unto the right, 

The cherubim, arrayed, conjoint, 

Float inward to a golden point, 

And from between the seraphim 

The glory issues for a hymn. 


O Mary Mother! be not loth 

To listen—thou whom the stars clothe, 
Who seest and mayst not be scen 
Hear us at last, O Mary Queen! 
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Into our shadow bend thy face, 

Bowing thee from the secret place, 

O Mary Virgin, full of grace! 

Mr. Rosetti certainly does not af- 
fect classical subjects. There is no- 
thing in his curious Treasury at all 
corresponding to those most exquisite 
of all Mr. Tennyson’s poems, “ Ulys- 
and “Tithonus.” In the few 
instances in which he does handle 
classical legend, it is always its quaint 
reflection in the medizeval mind that 
attracts him, as in “ Troy Town,” but 
he is at home everywhere. “Eden 
Bower” and “Sister Helen ” are like 
and unlike enough for comparison. 
They are both monologues of dead- 
ly sin; the first is spite, the second 
hate, set to music. The conception 
of Lilith in “ Eden Bower ” is a mon- 
strous waif of rabbinical tradition. 
She is a sort of woman-snake, sup- 
posed to have beerf Adam’s first wife 
before the creation of Eve, and in 
her jealousy of the wife who supplant- 
ed her is found the origin of her con- 
spiracy with the king-snake of Eden 
which brings about the Fall. The 
poem is one prolonged musical but 
most diabolical chuckle of Lilith 
over the immortal mischief she is 
about to perpetrate. She is indeed 
all the while coaxing the serpent to 
help her, but her tone throughout is 
one of assured triumph. The woman 
and the fiend are interwoven with 
marvellous subtlety—a fiend’s colos- 
sal blasphemy and a woman’s petty 
spite. The fiend does not shrink 
from declaring open war against 
heaven. 


2¢ ” 
Ses 


“* Strong is God, the fell foe of Lilith 
(And O the bower and the hour !)— 
Naught in heaven or earth may affright him, 
3ut join thou with me and we will smite him.” 


The woman thus 


in anticipation 
stabs her rival with her husband’s 
cowardice. 


“ Hear, thou Eve, the man’s heart in Adam 
(And O the bower and the hour !)— 
Of his brave words hark to the bravest, 
This the woman gave that thou gavest.” 
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How she wriggles and gasps and 
hugs herself at the thought of the 
woe she is to bring upon her victims, 
gloating over every detail of their 
desolate exile, and forecasting the 
death of one son and the damnation 
of another. Lilith after all is a fiend, 
and, as a creation of art, a fiend is a 
creature that lives and revels in wick- 
edness as a salamander was supposed 
to inhabit fire, with a keen sense of 
pleasure and without moral responsi- 
bility ; but in “ Sister Helen ” we have 
something much more dreadful be- 
cause more human—* Hate born of 
Love ”—hate that has devoured all 
love, even love of self—the hatred 
that is despair. A ruined girl, dwell- 
ing in a lonely tower with her little 
brother, seeks vengeance upon her 
seducer after the medizval manner, 
by consuming his waxen image be- 
fore the fire. And now upon the 
third night she is nigh upon its 
achievement, for the wax is wasting 
fast. The child takes a child’s inter- 
est in the little figure that was once 
so plump, but through which the 
flame is now shining red. He prat- 
tles about it, but understands nothing, 
nor yet that there is anything to 
understand. His sister coaxes him 
out into the balcony to look out and 
say what he sees, for she knows what 
must come. And one after the other 
the brothers and father of the dying 
man ride up in the wild night and 
implore her mercy, at first that she 
will save his life, and then that at 
least she will forgive and save him 
from his despair, that body and soul 
may not perish, There is something 
simply appalling in the way in which 
each entreaty, as it comes to her re- 
peated by her little brother’s voice, 
is slain by the calm, ruthless, some- 
times ironical comment in which she 
conveys her refusal. 


‘“* “He calls your name in his agony, 
Sister Helen, 
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That even dead love must weep to see.’ 
* Hate born of Love is blind as he, 
Little brother!’ 
(O mother, Mary mother, 
Love turned to hate, between hell and heaven !) 
* Oh! he prays you, as his heart would rive, 
Sister Helen, 
To save his dear son’s soul alive.’ 
* Nay, flame cannot slay it, it shall thrive, 
Little brother !’ 
(O mother, Mary mother, 
Alas, alas, between hell and heaven /)"* 


All entreaties are useless, the death- 
knell sounds, and the riders turn 
their horses— 


*“** Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 
Sister Helen ? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost?’ 
* A soul that’s lost, as mine is lost, 
Little brother !’ 
(O mother, Mary mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between hell and heaven !)” 
One is tempted to say of Mr. Ro- 
setti as was said of his patron Dante, 
“ Lo, he that strolls to hell and back 
at will.” We speak advisedly of his 
“patron Dante,” for his devotion to 
his great namesake is of the intensest 
kind. Almost the longest poem in 
the volume is “ Dante at Verona,” 
in which every conceivable detail in 


the poet’s painful exile at that court 
is dwelt upon with a solicitude that 
reminds one of an early Christian 


sponging up a martyr’s blood. To 
appreciate the poem thoroughly, one 
ought to share with Mr. Rosetti in 
the intimacy of the great Florentine. 
There are, however, many exquisite 
bits of description in it that must 
come home to every one. Surely the 
Gran Cane’s jester will live for ever : 


“ There was a jester, a foul lout 
Whom the court loved for graceless arts ; 
Sworn scholiast of the bestia] parts 
Of speech ; a ribald mouth to shout 
In folly’s horny tympanum 
Such things as make the wise man dumb. 


“ Much loved, him Dante loathed; and so 
One day when Dante felt perplex'd 
If any day that could come next 
Were worth the waiting for or no, 
And mute he sat amid the din— 
Can Grande called the jester in. 


“Rank words with such are wit’s best wealth. 
Lords mouthed approval ; ladies kept 
Twittering with clustered heads, except 

Some few that took their trains by stealth 
And went. Can Grande shook his hair 
And smote his thighs and laughed i’ the air. 
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“ Then facing on his guest, he cried: 
‘Say, Messer Dante, how it is 
I get out of a clown like this 

More than your wisdom can provide ? 

And Dante: *’Tis man’s ancient whim 

That still his like seems good to him.’”’ 

We cannot of course pretend to 
catalogue all Mr. Rosetti’s beauties. 
But for the sake of quoting one stan- 
za, we must say a word of the “ Staff 
and Scrip.” A knight vowed to de- 
fend wronged innocence, finds him- 
self, whilst returning from Palestine, 
in the land of a fair lady, which her 
triumphant foemen are ravaging, and 
where all hope of resistance is dead. 
He goes out on her behalf, and con- 
quers and dies. This is the descrip- 
tion of his return on the night of his 
victory : 

‘“* The first of all the rout was sound, 
The next were dust and flame, 
And then the horses shook the ground : 


And in the thick of them 
A still band came.’ 


Nearly a third of Mr. Rosetti’s 
volume consists of sonnets. Now, a 
sonnet should be grave but not heavy. 
It must have a severity tempered 
by sweetness like the breviary char- 
acter of the Venerable Bede. It must 
linger meditatively ; it must not loiter, 
or fumble with its meaning. It must 
be sinuous, never headlong; feeling 
its rhymes delicately, not falling upon 
them; for these are less rhymes than 
the most prominent of many asson- 
ances, upon all of which the rhythm 
hangs. Indeed, the texture of the 
sonnet resembles more that of blank- 
verse than that of any other metre 
we possess. Without denying the 
perfection of some two or three of Mil- 
ton’s sonnets, and perhaps in a lesser 
degree of about as many of Words- 
worth’s, we may be permitted to say 
that among our sonnet-writers Mil- 
ton, as a general rule, is too fierce and 
headlong, as Wordsworth says of him, 
in words of praise which to our ears 
suggest blame. In his hands, “ the 
thing became a trumpet”; whilst 
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Wordsworth has too poor a vocabu- 
lary for a composition in which every 
word ought to tell. Shakespeare’s 
sonnets are only sonnets im name. 
They do not fall into two, or rather 
one and a half, like an acorn and its 
cup, but are simply short poems of 
three independent stanzas of alter- 
nate rhymes, the whole concluding 
with a rhyming couplet. ‘The Eliza- 
bethan writers who used the genuine 
sonnet—Sidney, Spenser, Drummond, 
especially the last-—attained, we can- 
not help thinking, to a more exquisite 
use of the sonnet than either Milton 
or Wordsworth, although the beauty 
of their sonnets is somewhat marred 
by the twanging effect of the con- 
cluding rhyming couplet to which 
they persistently cling. Many of 
Mr. Rosetti’s sonnets strike us not 
only as beautiful poems, but as very 
finished specimens of the sonnet. He 
seems to have attained to the Italian 
delicacy of the best of the Elizabeth- 


an sonneteers, without loss of orig- 


inality and force. He is, however, 
perhaps rather too fond of fretting 
the melody of his lines by a harsh 
emphasis, which, effective enough in 
a liquid medium like Italian, is rather 
trying to the naturally broken music 
of the English tongue. An example 
of this may be noted in the sixth 
line of the following very beautiful 
sonnet. He has called it “ Inclu- 
siveness”—a title with which we ven- 
ture to quarrel, for the phenomenon 
described is not a quality of any- 
thing, but a fact or law; we would 
substitute, in spite of its technical 
flavor, “ Introsusception.” 
“ The changing guests, each in a different mood 

Sit at the roadside table and arise: 

And every life among them in like wise 

Is a soul's board set daily with new food. 
What man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to brood 
How that face shall watch his when cold it lies ? 


Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 
Of what her kiss was when his father wooed ? 


May not this ancient room thou sit’stin, dwell 
In separate living souls for joy or pain ? 
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Nay, all its corners may be painted plain 

Where Heaven shows pictures of a life 
spent well; 

And may be stamped a memory all in vain, 

Upon the sight of lidiess eyes in Hell,” 


Here is an exquisite vindication 
of one of the least popular of the 
condemnations in the Syllabus—that 
of non-intervention. 

It is called “ On the Refusal of Aid 


, 


between Nations”: 


‘Not that the earth is changing, O my God! 
Nor that the seasons totter in their walk,— 
Not that the virulent ill of act and talk 
Seethes ever as a wine-press ever trod,— 
Not therefore are we certain that the rod 
Weighs in thine hand to smite the world ; 

though now 
Beneath thine hand so many nations bow, 
So many kings :—not therefore, O my God :— 
But because man is parcelled out in men 
Even thus; because. for any wrongful blow, 
No one not stricken asks, ‘I would be told 
Why thou doststrike’; but his heart whispers 
then, ° 
‘Heishe,IamI.’ By this we know 
That the earth falls asunder, being old.” 


Mr. Rosetti has adopted, as we 
have already indicated, more fully 
than a Catholic could approve, a 
principle which is obtaining a very 
dangerous prominence amongst the 
rising generation of English poets, 
that art is justified of her children— 
that to the artist all things are chaste. 
Thus inevitably there are some lines 
one could wish unwritten, and more 
that one would not have every one 
read. Yet for all this the ethos of 
the book is chaste and noble, nor do 
we know any poet by whom purity 
is more honestly appreciated and 
worshipped. The volume is a re- 
markable example of the extent to 
which a love of the Madonna and 
the ascetic inspiration of Dante can 
counteract and restrain the growing 
sensuousness of English poetry. 

If Mr. Rosetti is sometimes obscure, 
it is not that his touch is ever other- 
wise than delicate and precise, but 
because his art is rather the art of the 
musician than of the painter. His 
changes of key, so to speak, are so 
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swift and subtle, and the harmonies 
with which the theme is clothed are 
so manifold and so quaint, that his 
compositions have sometimes the 
difficulty of a sonata of Beethoven, 
and require considerable familiarity 
before their proportions can be grasp- 
Indeed, we must confess that 
there are passages the meaning of 
which we despair of ever grasping 
with any precision ; we must be con- 
tent to accept them as a sort of hie- 
roglyphic, for splendor or purity, like 
the scroll and lily-work of a medizval 
goldsmith. ‘Thisis the more provok- 
ing, as obscurity is not here, as often 
in Mr. Browning’s poems, covered 
by an oracular use of certain crabbed 
expressions, which at least indicate 
the nut that is to be cracked, but 
coexists with a diction consistently 
pure and flowing. 

Although we have compared Mr. 


ed. 
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Rosetti’s art to that of the musician 
rather than to that of the painter, 
we have been told that he is a paint- 
er of a high order. Anyhow, his 
fondness for painting is proved by 
the number of sonnets which he has 
made upon pictures, ancient and 
modern. We cannot more fitly con- 
clude our review than with his son- 
net, “ For our Lady of the Rocks, by 
Leonardo da Vinci” ; 


‘** Mother, is this the darkness of the end, 

The shadow of death? and is that outer sea 
Infinite, imminent eternity ? 

And does the death-pang by man’s seed sus 

tain’d 

In Time’s each instant cause thy face to bend 

Its silent prayer upon the Son, while he 

Blesses the dead with his hand silently 
To his long day which hours no more offend ? 


** Mother of grace, the pass is difficult, 
Keen as these rocks, and the bewildered souls 
Throng it like echoes, blindly shuddering 
through. 
Thy name, O Lord, each spirit’s voice extols, 
Whose peace abides in the dark avenue 
Amid the bitterness of things occult.” 
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THOsE we love truly never die, 
Though year by year the sad memorial-wreath— 
A ring and flowers, types of life and death— 
Are laid upon their graves. 


For death the pure life saves, 
And life all pure is love, and love can reach 
From heaven to earth, and nobler lessons teach, 
Than those by mortals read. 


Well blest is he who has a dear one dead: 
A friend he has whose face will never change, 
A dear communion that will not grow strange : 
The anchor of a love is death. 


The blessed sweetness of a loving breath 
Will reach our cheek all fresh through fourscore years: 
For her who died long since, ah! waste not tears— 
She’s thine unto the end. 
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Thank God for one dead friend, 
Whose mother-face no miles of road or sea 
Or earthly bonds can hold apart from me— 

First friend in life and death. 
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I po not know if, outside his own 
small circle of patrons and ac- 
quaintances, any one has heard of 
the artist Van Muyden. Yet hid- 
den talent is none the less a divine 
gift because few know it; it gives a 
more pathetic interest to a life to 
know that it is a life harassed with 
care, vexed by non-appreciation, 
hampered with poverty. Perhaps 
Van Muyden is only obscure be- 
cause he would not lower his art to 
suit the dealers’ terms or the public 
taste. When I visited his studio, 
he was settled in a small house 
in the suburbs of Geneva, Switz- 
erland. His own appearance was 
striking: the supple form, not very 
tall, but very spare; the large eyes 
that seemed to dart through you 
and search your soul, the high fore- 
head, wrinkled and bald, told of a 
man with an intellect higher than 
that of his fellow-men, an ideal en- 
throned beyond the region of which 
they know the bearings, and of the 
cares with which they can sympa- 
thize. He was a man past the 
prime of life, eager and enthusias- 
tic—eccentric, perhaps, as the 
world’s estimate goes ; but who is 
not ?—I mean amongst those whose 
characteristics are worth studying 
at all. He wore over his vest 
and trowsers an old brown dressing- 
gown, suggestive of the appearance 
one is used to connect with mediz- 
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val scholars and seers. His forte 
is not landscape-painting, and, in- 
deed, he seemed lost at Geneva, de- 
spite the southern beauty of its en- 
virons, for Van Muyden’s predilec- 
tions were evidently for the repre- 
sentation of the human kind. But 
then, if it was mansthat he loved to 
copy, it was not broad-cloth man, 
sleek, respectable, decorous, well- 
off, but man as you find him in Italy 
or Spain—picturesque as his scan- 
ty surroundings; an unconscious 
artist, a born model; man imbued 
with the spirit of the sun-god; man 
carolling and trilling without ef- 
fort, believing himself born to sing 
like the birds; man in himself a 
study, a picture, a statue, a marvel. 

Van Muyden explained his theo- 
ries very freely, and they were well 
worth listening to. 

“In the north, you see, ” he said, 
“an artist is forced, if he wishes to 
be truthful, to copy a_ thousand 
pitiful details of upholstery. Such- 
pictures are called genre ; and this 
realistic, mathematical accuracy, 
utterly destructive of the pictu- 
resque, is lauded to the skies; but, 
good God! could not a Chinese do 
as well with his wonderful imitative 
faculty, altogether apart from the 
Seeling of art? The North makes up 
for the picturesque by the comfort- 
able; what a compensation for the 
artist! But modern art has more 
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to contend with than vitiated taste 
or the loss of that free and natural 
life which in simpler times was 
more conducive to artistic inspira- 
tion; we have to struggle on with- 
out a school or a standard of taste. 
We no longer have those centres 
where the traditions of art were reli- 
giously kept; those high-priests who 
gathered round them numerous and 
docile disciples, as of old the Athe- 
nian philosophers in the grages of 
Academe. Even in Italy, in Rome 
itself, no such centre can be found. 
A young artist has to make his 
own solitary way, pursue his ideal 
alone, keep up his enthusiasm by 
his own unaided exertions, and 
probably find neither patron nor 
master to care for his works or 


guide his attempts.” 

The artist was surely right; for 
the great schools of painting were to 
art what the religious orders are to 
the church—centres towards which 
a vague vocation may be directed 


and find its true mission, with 
brethren to share its enthusiasm 
and superiors to guide its aspira- 
tions. Most of his pictures were 
Italian scenes, some domestic, but 
mostly treating of the monastic 
life.. The cool cloister, with its ilex 
or orange-trees seen cornerwise 
through the railings; the ola portico, 
with a monk seated in meditation 
on the fragment of a sculptured 
pillar : the noon-day siesta; the beg- 
ging friar coming home with his 
sack of food; the preacher starting 
meekly, staff in hand, for the dis- 
tant station where he is to preach 
a Lent; the novice arranging the 
altar; the monk digging his own 
grave in the sunny cloister, or wash- 
ing the altar-plate in the sparkling 
fountain, etc. etc.—such were chief- 
ly the subjects chosen. Why? He 
was not a Catholic, this artist; but 
it seems to have come to him intui- 
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tively that there is more room for 
artistic expression and artistic li- 
berty in things pertaining to the 
old church. His own studio was 
as perfect a picture as any he could 
have painted; a treasure-house of 
antiquities carelessly displayed. It 
was lighted by two immense win- 
dows, one of which was shaded by 
a sort of slanting tester, throwing 
the light on the easel in the middle 
of the room. Between these win- 
dows stood a nondescript piece of 
furniture in carved oak, very black 
and old—a species of secrétaire, with 
an “extension” holding a small 
washing-bowl, surmounted by a 
dolphin’s head, which was crowned 
for the nonce with a scarlet derrétta. 
Large jars of old porcelain were 
placed here and there, either on the 
ground or on substantial ¢agéres, 
and two corners of the room were 
filled with high chests equally carv- 
ed, on whose capacious tops rested a 
medley of distaffs, horns, helmets, 
old swords, a spinning-wheel, and a 
confused mass of tattered garments 
or drapery, dingy and time-stain- 
ed, crimson cloaks, blue tunics, 
purple veils, etc. An array of pipes, 
hooked into the wall for security, 
stood on the high mantel-piece, 
together with one of those common 
brass kitchen lamps in use at Rome, 
with four projections enclosing 
wicks, and whose shape has never 
been altered since the days when 
Nero rode in the arena and the 
Christians went calmly to the stake. 
On the unoccupied spaces on the 
wall hung the artist’s pictures, 
some few representing touching 
family scenes (all Italian) strewed 
among the monastic subjects. 
Right in the centre of the ceiling 
hung a movable apparatus, in which 
was placed a lamp—modern, alas! 
This came down quite close to the 
easel, and gave all the light required 
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for night-work. A carved table 
with curiously-twisted legs, and two 
high-backed medieval arm-chairs 
covered with tapestry, completed 
the furniture, besides a green baize 
stage for the models. This re- 
minded me of the falco used for 
preaching in Italian churches, even 
when there is a proper pulpit; 
some of my readers may remember 
these miniature stages, raised about 
five feet from the floor, and on 
which the excited orator can prom- 
enade like a lion in his cage while 
hurling his burning periods at his 
awe-stricken listeners. Van Muy- 
den has a wife and nine children, 
which fact we ascertained through 
the reply to a question prompted 
by the enormous quantity of under- 
linen hung out to dry on the balus- 
ters outside the studio. We did 


not see Mme. Van Muyden, and 
were thankful we did not; for such 
a reckless display of household se- 


crets must argue a woman whose 
appearance would frighten romance 
out of the veriest sentimentalist 
that ever lived. So we speculated 
in silence on this domestic guardian 
of the artist’s peace—an excellent 
and worthy woman, no doubt, a cap- 
ital house-keeper, a careful mother, 
a faithful wife, but scarcely a help- 
mate, a companion, a Beatrice, to 
her husband. How few men of sensi- 
tive nature, high-strung character, 
aspiring organization, have fit wives ! 
Why is it that they generally take 
a fancy to peculiarly unsuitable 
women? Is it that they are so soft- 
hearted that they cannot resist the at- 
traction of the first pretty face they 
see, or so rapt above the reach of com- 
mon interests that they form, as it 
were inevitably, an incongruous un- 
ion, and only wake up to find them- 
selves irretrievably tied to a showy 
slattern, or a plodding, unapprecia- 
tive housewife ? What perverse fairy 
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casts her spell on the poor artist’s 
marriage-day, and makes of the 
chime of his wedding-bells the knell 
of his possible fame ? 

Poverty is the safest ladye-love 
for an artist, as one of Dante’s 
friends was always telling him. 
Artists and scholars are the Francis- 
of-Assisiums of the intellectual 
world, and the same bride as that 
spiritually wooed by the heroic 
voluntary beggar, is the most fitting 
companion for them. With her, 
at least, they can enjoy the perfect 
freedom from care which alone 
makes want supportable; they can 
throw around their destitution that 
halo of romance which the prosaic 
details of a household invariably 
strangle out of existence. But in 
the early choice of a wife more 
hopes go down, more aspirations 
are smothered, than those whose 
aim is worldly success and the favor 
of the great. The ideal is the vic- 
tim par excellence ; for the struggling 
artist, tied by his own hasty impru- 
dence to a woman of inferior mould, 
soon feels the spark of genius die 
within him; the incentive to “do 
and dare” has dwindled down to 
the necessity of “ earning and eat- 
ing.” A woman with uncompre- 
hensive soul peevishly reminds 
him at every moment of the world 
of matter, without even offering him 
the compensation of a blind and 
admiring worship of his talents in 
his own peculiar sphere; in short, 
he is a living example of the adage, 
“A man that’s married is a man 
that’s marred.” 

Far be it from me to bring this 
reproach on any particular individ- 
ual; but such was the train of 
thought naturally induced by the 
unsightly array of house-linen hung 
like delusive flags of truce on the 
balusters of the artist’s home. 
Early marriage is undoubtedly 
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best for the generality of men in up the thorny road to Parnassus, 
the world, but it is intellectual and then recommend early marriage; 
ruin to artists. Let us wish them but unless such exceptions be found, 
the rare fortune of a wife that will let them beware of the fate typified 
be a real helpmate to their higher by the prosaic decoration of Van 
and better selves, a staff to lean on Muyden’s abode at Geneva. 
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THE white stars gleamed in the jessamine bush, 
And the bright stars up in the sky, ' 
And Gilfillan stood at the garden-gate, 
And so at the gate stood I. 


The apple-boughs bent as we lingered there, 
And showered their rosy rain— 

Is it all that shall fall in that pleasant path, 
If we meet at the gate again? 


O Gilfillan gay! why seek away 
From lady-love, kith, and kin 

The world’s Well-done, or ’neath foreign sun 
The golden spurs to win? 


O womanly heart! be stil!, be still! 
It is threescore years to-day— 

And thou canst throb with this wild, wild tide, 
And I all withered and gray! 


And Gilfillan’s bones ’neath the kirk-yard stones 
Of a foreign and far-off land— 

No preacher so loud of the coffin and shroud, 
And the house that is built on sand! 


Oh! a rare, rare castle of human hope 
We builded aloft in our pride! 

And, oh! woe betide so weary a dream; 
For my lover is by my side. 


We have known no partings, no weary years, 
We have known no days of sorrow; 

For I am but seventeen to-day, 
And we shall be married to-morrow! 
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BY ONE OF 


Ir has been urged that women 
should refrain from writing for the 
public, and busy themselves with 
interests more strictly within their 
own domain than those of litera- 
ture. The demand might claim 
respectful notice, if all women 
would give heed to it. Since they 
will not, is there any reason why 
those who employ their pens in 
the production of sensational sto- 
ries and other demoralizing works 
should have the field all to them- 
selves? Or is it right that others 
of equal ability should shrink from 
entering it in defence of religion 
and morality ? 

The space is ample for all com- 
batants. Our learned and vener- 
able doctors, stern champions of 
truth, who keep their logical and 
polemical lances ever poised to 
strike the foe, to demolish error, 
and force conviction upon minds 
firmly closed against less cogent 
weapons, need not fear being jos- 
tled by humble handmaidens of 
the same mistress, who have ven- 
tured within the lists. These may 
do good service, also, with a large 
class whom their telling blows 
shall fail to reach. 

Our women and youth, who will 
read and be influenced for good or 
evil by “feminine literature,” can- 
not be amused with metaphysical 
discussions that gain an attentive 
hearing from men of philosophical 
tastes, or even by moral essays and 
reflections, however excellent and 
edifying. 

Unfortunately, it is not a ques- 
tion of forming the tastes of read- 
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ers. Alas! these are already form- 
ed by a vitiated literature, flowing 
from a godless system of education, 
and carrying the poison through 
the whole length of its course. 

The only question is, Where 
shall the antidote be found, and 
how administered? Certainly not 
in moral lectures that will not be 
read, or in fiction of the goody- 
goody sort. 

Our only hope—and it is a bright 
one—for the future of our young 
Catholics lies in the blessed awak- 
ening—effected by the clear tones 
of that infallible voice which never, 
in any age, gave forth an uncertain 
sound—that is causing schools for 
Christian culture to spring up 
through the whole length and 
breadth of our country. But what 
for our children of a larger growth, 
whose tastes are already perverted ? 

We think it is unquestionable 
that, as the dgughters of the first 
Eve, according to the flesh, have 
aided powerfully in commending 
the forbidden fruit to the lips of a 
deluded public, so the daughters 
of the second Eve, according to the 
spirit, may do much to remedy the 
consequences of the fatal banquet. 

There are certain influences ex- 
ercised almost exclusively by wo- 
men. There are certain subjects 
to the consideration of which the 
flexibility of her nature enables her 
to bend her efforts with graceful 
success, and to far better purpose 
than the “stern masculinity ” of 
man’s heart, head, and pen can 
compass. 

Well, then, if women may write, 
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it behooves them to treat of such 
matters, and in such manner, as 
shall secure readers. For our peo- 
ple must and will read. Right 
or wrong, it is a necessity of the 
age. From the abodes of wealth 
and leisure, in the metropolis of 
fashion, to village homes and rural 
firesides, our people must and will 
read. Happy for them if the 
nourishment their fevered imagina- 
tions so morbidly crave be at least 
harmless! A highly-seasoned sen- 
sational literature has stimulated 
the craving to a degree of frenzy, 
if not to actual organic disease; 
happy, indeed, for them could such 
mental pabulum, such agreeable vi- 
ands and cooling fruits, be fur- 
nished and accepted as would 
gradually assuage the wild thirst 
for excitement, until wholesome 
correctives should become pala- 
table ! 

To secure success in tilling the 
field from which so desirable a har- 
vest is to be gathered, the most 
conscientious writers must be con- 
tent, however they may deplore the 
necessity, to sharpen their plough- 
shares in the camps of these Philis- 
tines of literature. With no blunt 
implement can the soil be com- 
pelled to yield such harvest. 

We may furnish entertaining and 
edifying biographies, and gain a few 
readers. For this department wo- 
men are by nature peculiarly fitted, 
if they will guard against the ten- 
dency to exaggeration which is 
their besetting sin. But for one 
reader of such a book there will be 
fifty, even among Catholics, who 
will prefer the demoralizing trash 
in cheap newspapers and dime 
novels to the best biography that 
can be produced. 

Truth should be presented in a 
sharp and, to use a phrase of the 
times, faking way which shall com- 
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pel a hearing. The popular absur- 
dities and glaring depravities of 
this “enlightened XIXth century ” 
should be set forth with vehement 
energy and convincing force. 

It is no shadow, but a real, all- 
pervading, soul-destroying power 
with which the Christian athlete of 
this day is brought into close con- 
flict. The foe must be met by an 
attitude as firmly hostile to its evil 
enticements as it assumes against 
all good influences. “ Beating the 
air” will win no victory. Seeking 
to compromise or modify the stern 
principles of eternal truth held and 
proclaimed by the Catholic Church 
from first to last will only ensure 
defeat. 

If our women join in the struggle 
to resist the forces of infidelity 
which threaten to overwhelm our 
sons and daughters in temporal and 
eternal ruin, and, in their zealous 
enthusiasm, step beyond the sphere 
of domestic privacy and humble re- 
tirement that is happily their own; 
if some literary Judith even throws 
off for the moment the delicate ten- 
derness of her sex, and seems to 
pass the limits of female decorum 
to strike off the head a leading 
Holofernes, let us not cry, Out upon 
her for such unwomanly act! Let 
us reflect that it would have been 
more in accordance with her nature 
and inclination to have remained 
quietly in her sequestered home 
and at her ease, if she could have 
forgotten the fearful interests that 
were at stake. 

What woman could look on with 
apathy when husband, brother, or 
child was exposed to certain death, 
from which her strongest effort 
might possibly snatch the dear one, 
or listen to the remonstrance that 
it was unbecoming and improper 
for a woman to put forth such ef- 
fort, and that it must prove a very 
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feeble and faulty one at the best? 
And shall we ask her to fold her 
hands in ease, and remain silent 
in fitting retirement, when the 
souls of her beloved are exposed 
to eternal death? No; it is her 
inalienable right to speak and act 
when by word or deed she may 
possibly rescue souls. 

Should sentiments of mere hu- 
man feeling, and affections from 
which it is most difficult to detach 
the heart of woman, enter into, im- 
bue, and even control the means 
she uses to promote interests dear- 
er than mortal life, she has nothing 
to fear but the critics. Her hea- 
venly Judge will never condemn her 
for using such weapons as he has 
endowed her withal in his holy 
cause. 

Honey is sometimes better than 
vinegar, feminine sentiment often 
more effective than masculine wis- 
dom, and fervor always to be pre- 
ferred to apathy. 

We need not fear that the Cath- 
olic woman will be carried too far 
by her fervent zeal in resisting the 
“spirit of the age.”” She can ne- 
ver be led into the mistakes of the 
so-called “strong-minded.” Our 
vigilant and loving mother, the 
Holy Catholic Church, arms her 
daughters with invulnerable shields 
against all fanaticism. She holds 
also in her hands the power to 
sanctify all influences by which 
souls are attracted to her embrace ; 
to transmute all metals into gold. 

If an appeal to the sentimental 
and emotional element in the heart 
of a stranger to her fold has drawn 
the wanderer to her maternal bo- 
som, her gentle, all-prevailing in- 
spiration soon condenses feeling 
into principle, and the romantic vi- 
sionary stands clothed in the pano- 
ply of a martyr. 

If fitting words bravely spoken 
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have called hither a soul from the 
slough of transcendentalism, spirit- 
ism, free love, or from the ranks of 
the “strong-minded,” there is no 
fear that it may prove less docile to 
the genial influence than that of the 
dreamer, or fail to be speedily in- 
vested with all the delicate attri- 
butes and simple dignity of the true 
woman. 

All honor to the Catholic women 
in our own country and in Great 
Britain who are striving, each in 
her own way, to promote the inter- 
ests of a sound and truly Catholic 
literature. When there were but 
few of these in America, our sisters 
beyond the Atlantic reached their 
hands across the great waters to 
rescue souls. It will be known 
only at the great accounting day 
how many they first attracted to 
the consideration of eternal verities. 
From that time they have increased 
in number, and have continued to 
enrich British Catholic literature 
by their contributions, while en- 
couraging their American co-work- 
ers. 

A feminine Catholic literature 
may not be faultless, and yet gain 
numerous readers, and prove a 
power for good, not only within the 
church, but beyond her pale. Wo- 
men are human, and therefore liable 
to imperfection. 

When we notice the faults of fe- 
male writers, we must not forget the 
difficulties which encompass them. 
Few American women who write 
are exempt from a multitude of 
vexatious household cares, or even 
from kitchen drudgery. Many are 
oppressed with -poverty, have no 
power to earn a subsistence but by 
the pen, with helpless families de- 
pendent upon their literary exer- 
tions. Among the most favored, 
scarcely one can be found who has 
not some invalid—a husband, pa- 
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rent, or child—who requires her at- 
tentions by night and day. It may 
be safely asserted that such literary 
leisure as men devoted to these 
pursuits ordinarily enjoy is un- 
known to American women. With 
all their disadvantages, the marvel 
is, not that their performances 
should be imperfect, but that they 
have really accomplished so much 
under the shadow of the crowding 
cares and duties which surround 
them in their various domestic rela- 
tions. 

Let them take courage, then, and 
persevere in their laudable efforts, 
striving diligently to make the pro- 
ductions of their pens more and 


more perfect. And to this end let 
them bestow their cordial smiles 
and most graceful bows of acknow- 
ledgment upon their best friends 
—the critics who will take the pains 
to examine and pass honest and in- 
telligent verdicts upon their produc- 
tions. Acute criticism is the purg- 
ing fire of literature, without which 
it would soon become overburden- 
ed with nonsense. As the friend 
who kindly admonishes us of our 
faults is entitled to the warmest 
corner in our hearts. so the critic 
who frankly sets forth the defects 
of any production may justly claim 
the most sincere gratitude of its 
author 
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SraTE CuArities Arp AssociaATion. Re- 
port of a Committee on a new Belle- 
vue Hospital. New York: American 
Church Press Co., 4 St. Mark’s Place. 
1874. 

This pamphlet is worth reading by all 
who are interested in hospitals. The need 
of reformation in this branch of philan- 
thropic work is only too well proved. 
The gentlemen and ladies who interest 
themselves in the care of.the sick poor 
merit both honor and gratitude. All that 
is written or done, however, by the most 
zealous and disinterested persons who 
seek to accomplish their end outside of 
the Catholic Church only adds to the 
evidence that the church alone is compe- 
tent to deal with great social evils and 
miseries. The state is cold, selfish, and 
merciless, except so far as it is Christian- 
ized. Mercenaries are always lacking in 
the qualities necessary to secure a truly 
faithful and charitable care of .he sick 
and miserable. Division among those 
who are seeking to carry out the precepts 
of Christian chirity, and the want of or- 
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ganization and of religious institutions 
among those who are out of the one true 
church, paralyze their efforts. It is only 
Christian unity which can give the pro- 
per remedy for this lamentable state of 
things, and without Catholic faith and 
obedience this unity is impossible. Re- 
ligious orders are alone capable of carry- 
ing out great works of charity, and they 
cannot exist and flourish except in the 
Catholic Church. If modern society does 
not return to the bosom of the church, its 
evils are incurable, however much indi- 
viduals may do in a partial way. Never- 
theless, these partial and imperfect ef- 
forts ought to be encouraged ; and during 
this past winter we have had occasion to 
admire and rejoice in the outflow of a 
stream of beneficence upon our suffering 
population in New York which has re- 
lieved an immense amount of misery. In 
so far as the special subject of this pam- 
phlet is concerned, it is obvious that the 
erection of a new Bellevue Hospital is 
imperatively demanded, and we trust that 
it will be accomplished. 
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UNIVERSITE LAVAL. SIx1EME CENTENAIRE 
DE SAINT THOMAS pD’AQuIN A S. Hya- 
CINTHE ET A QUEBEC. Quebec: Coté 
et Cie. 1874. 


We are rejoiced to see that the six- 
hundredth anniversary of S. Thomas was 
celebrated with due splendor and solem- 
nity in at least these two places on the 
American continent. The same was done 
in private at the college of the Jesuits, at 
Woodstock. The Quebec pamphlet, be- 
sides the two excellent discourses of M. 
V’Abbé Bégin and the Rev. F. Prior 
Bourgeois, O.S.D., contains a very re- 
markable poem by a religious of the Con- 
gregation of the Precious Blood at S. 
Hyacinthe. We tender our thanks for the 
courtesy of the friend who sent us this 
interesting memorial of a religious /ée 
which does honor to the taste and piety 
of the devout and cultivated Catholics of 
Lower Canada. 

The two discourses contained in the 
pamphlet are of a high order of excellence 
in regard both to thought and diction. 
We have accidentally omitted to notice 
among the other discourses that of Pro- 
fessor Paquét, which is fully worthy of the 
brilliant occasion on which it was deliver- 
ed, viz., the soirée which took place in 
the evening in the grand hall of the uni- 
versity. 


True To Trust. London: Burns & Oates. 
1874. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society.) 

This story, the epoch of which is placed 
during the reign of Henry VIII., is a!most 
worthy of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, and 
its style frequently reminds us of that ac- 
complished writer of fiction. The charac- 
ter of Catharine Tresize is truly beautiful 
and original. We recommend this story 
as one of the best which has lately ap- 
peared. 


In Stx Montus; or, THE Two FRIENDs, 
By Mary M. Meline. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co. 1874. 


The story of the two friends, who are 
two young Americans converted to Ca- 
tholicity in Europe, has the advantage of 
appearing upon tinted paper, in a neat 
form, suitable to the polished, ornate dic- 
tion and poetic fancy of the lady author, 
a near relative of the late Mr. Meline, 
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who was one of our favorite contributors. 
Miss Meline has a cultivated literary 
taste and a decided talent for writing 
stories. She has, moreover, the genuine 
Catholic spirit of fervent devotion to the 
Holy Father, and in the present story 
describes some scenes connected with 
the invasions of Rome under Garibaldi 
and La Marmora. We trust Miss Meline 
will not suffer her pen to lie idle, but 
keep it busily at work. 


Dr. Coxer’s CLAIMs TO APOSTOLICITY 
REVIEWED. Right Rev. Bishop Ryan’s 
Reply to the Attack of the Episcopal 
Prelate. Buffalo: Catholic Publica- 
tion Co. Price 15 cents. 


Dr. Coxe is a preiate who has always 
been conspicuous for arrogance and reck- 
less assertion in maintaining the pre- 
tensions of the High Church party in 
the Protestant Episcopal denomination, 
and for his vituperative and defamatory 
assaults on the Catholic Church. In this 
temperate but severe criticism, Bishop 
Ryan has made an end of his claims to 
possess episcopal character and mission, 
and has refuted him out of his own mouth. 
We trust that this able and valuable pam- 
phlet will not be permitted to go into ob- 
livion, as pamphlets are wont to do, but 
be carefully preserved and made use of 
by clergymen and others who have to 
deal with Episcopalians searching after 
the true church, of whom there are so 
many in these days. 


Count DE MONTALEMBERT’S LETTERS TO 
A SCHOOLFELLOW. «1827-1830. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. F. Audly. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874. (New 
York : Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. 


Goethe somewhere remarks that many 
of an author’s best thoughts are to be 
found in his letters to his intimate friends ; 
written, not for the publi¢, not for fame 
but from the strong desire to communi- 
cate that which is most living within him 
to a kindred spirit. 

In the confidential correspondence of 
great minds there is a yet greater charm. 
We feel a kind of personal interest in men 
who have exercised great intellectual 
power over us; they become our heroes, 
and we endow them with imaginary qual- 
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ities, from lack of more certain informa- 
tion concerning them. The minutest 
details in their lives become to us affairs 
of moment. How they looked, how they 
dressed, what they thought about the 
most trifling subjects, seem to us to be 
matters worthy of becoming a part of 
history. There is a still higher interest 
in the story of the unfolding of a power- 
ful intellect. It contains a lesson in psy- 
chology more instructive than any which 
can be learned from abstract treatises on 
thissubject. Thisit is that gives the chief 
value to autobiographies of philosophers, 
poets, and theologians. Yet an autobio- 
graphy can never be a mirror in which 
we may behold the workings of the hu- 
man mind. It is an after-thought, a re- 
flex judgment, the expression of what 
men now think they once felt or thought. 
It does not give us the process of intel- 
lectual growth, but a theory concerning 
what that process must have been; and 
a theory formed by the individual con- 
cerning the flux and reflux of the cur- 
rents of his own life can never be wholly 
trustworthy. Autobiography is necessa- 
rily subject to all the vices inherent in 
special pleading. 

The truest history of the intellectual 
and moral development of a man is to be 
found in his letters to his intimate friends, 
There we have, not what in after-years he 
thinks he thought and felt, but what he 
really did think and feel; and in this 
view of the matter, the egotism which is 
always so prominent in letters to friends 
gives them an additional value. Instead 
of being offended with the writer for 
talking so much about himself, we are 
grateful for the weakness which gives 
us a truer insight into his character. 

These considerations will prepare our 
readers for a favorable criticism upon the 
volume before us. Few men have lived 
to whom we more gladly give the homage 
of admiration and respect than to Charles 
de Montalembert; and though we strong- 
ly condemn certain words which he ut- 
tered when his mind was troubled by 
suffering and disease, and which, had he 
lived longer, he himself would have been 
the first to wish unsaid, he was yet so 
great a man that we willingly forget that 
he made this blunder. 

These Letters, of which Mr, Audly has 
given us an excellent English translation, 
were firet published in the Contemporain 
(June, 1872, to March, 1873). 

They run from 1827 to 1830, and, as the 
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work of a youth from his seventeenth to 
his twentieth year, are of course fresh, 
frank,and ardent; but they also reveal 
in the future orator and historian a depth 
of feeling and a command of language 
rarely to be met with in one of so tender 
an age. 

They are addressed to M. Léon Cornu- 
det, whom Montalembert calls the friend 
of his soul, his dearest friend ; to whom 
he is bound by a common sympathy in 
every noble feeling and high aim ; whom 
nor time nor absence can make him 
even for one moment forget. What chiefly 
strengthens him in his faith in the per- 
manency of this friendship is the fact that 
it is based on religion, which becomes 
the immortal mediatrix between his soul 
and that of his friend. 

When he travels and contemplates the 
beauties of nature, his only regret is that 
his friend is not near him ; when he reads 
a poem, and his soul is borne aloft on 
the wings of inspiration, he exclaims, 
“Oh! if he were but here to share my 
delight.” He never dreams of the fu- 
ture, of battling for religion and freedom, 
of victories won and defeats nobly borne, 
that he does not behold his friend by his 
side ; and when, picturing to himself the 
vicissitudes of life, he imagines that pos- 
sibly, in spite of his high resolves and 
strong purposes, he may fail, may be 
doomed to obscurity and the contempt 
of the world, he seeks for consolation in 
the thought that in the heart of his friend 
he will find a better world. 

His friend is, as it were, his other self, 
which gives to him a twofold life ; mak- 
ing him feel always that “ joy was born 
a twin,” and that all who joy would win 
must share it, and that sorrow, too, longs 
to pour itself into the heart of love. 

This strong friendship—* the only im- 
pulse of the soul admitting of excess ”— 
which, like a thread of gold, runs through 
all these letters, wins at once our sympa- 
thy and our confidence. 

There is something noble and great in 
the youth who is capable of such pure 
and deep love. After all, it is the heart 
that reaches highest and deepest, and 
through it man attains to the best. 

Of course there is in these letters much 
that is immature; were it not so, they 
would not be the letters of a mere boy ; 
but the infinite faith in the possibility of 
divine realities even on earth, the lofty 
contempt for what is mean and ignoble, 
the self-confidence that never doubts of 
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itself, the restless activity that no work 
satisfies, the boundless craving for know- 
ledge, the freshness of the heart that falls 
like dew upon every lovely thing, giving 
it health and beauty—all this so charms 
and delights us that we have no eye for 
defects. 

“ A contempt for life,” he writes to his 
friend, “ is, in my opinion, the finest privi- 
lege of youth. As we grow older, the 
more we cling to a frail existence which 
becomes a burden to ourselves and to 
others.” 

What has experience that can compen- 
sate for the loss of 
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The love of higher things and better days; 
The unbounded hope, and heavenly igno- 
Trance 
Of what is called the world, and the world’s 
ways; 
The moments when we gather from a glance 
More joy than from all future pride or praise 
Which kindle manhood, but can ne’er entrance 
The heart in an existence of its own”*? 
Young Montalembert, with wealth and 
noble birth, which gave him the enrée of 
the highest circles, found no charm in 
what is called society. His mind was too 
serious, his ambition too lofty, to permit 
him to throw away the precious time of 
youth in frivolous amusements. 

“People usually say,” he writes to his 
friend during the summer vacations of 
1827, “ that in youth we ought to give our- 
selves up to the pleasures of society. 
In my opinion, this amounts to downright 
absurdity. I should think that in youth 
we ought to plunge into study or 
into the profession we wish to embrace. 
When a man has done his duty to- 
wards his country; when he can come 
before the world with laurels won in the 
senate or on the field of battle, or at 
least when he enjoys universal esteem ; 
when, again, he is sure of commanding 
universal esteem and respect, then I 
can understand that he has a right to 
enjoy himself in society, and to mix in it 
with assurance.” 

Montalembert had a passion for labor, 
which is the only sure road to excellence 
and power, and which is also the great- 
est evidence of ability. 

We find him, when not yet ten years 
old, shut up in his grandfather's library, 
acting as his secretary, helping him in 
the designs of his geographical maps, 
and absorbed in the study of the great 
English orators ; and later, at college, giv- 
ing up his recreations, and devoting fifteen 
hours a day to the severest mental disci- 
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pline. By saving five minutes every 
morning in his cell at Sainte-Barbe out 
of the time allowed to the pupils for ris- 
ing and dressing, he managed in one 
year to translate a whole volume of 
Epictetus. He spent a portion of the 
summer vacation of 1827 at La Roche- 
Guyon, the country-seat of the Duc de 
Rohan ; and though the castle was filled 
with guests, for whom the duke provided 
every kind of amusement, this intrepid 
young worker is able to write the follow- 
ing lines to his friend: 

“While you are idling your time away, 
pray just hear what I shall have read 
during my month’s residence at La 
Roche: in the first: place, all Byron, 
which is no trifling job; Delolme, on the 
British Constitution-—a capital and highly 
important work ; the whole of the Odys- 
sey, twenty-four cantos, at the rate of one 
a day; Thomson, Cowper, Pliny’s Let- 
ters ; the Lettres Provinciales ; the Life of 
S. Francis Xavier, by Bouhours, which 
the duke obliged me to read ; three vol- 
umes of the A/ercure newspaper ; and, 
lastly, the poetical part of the Greek Zx- 
cerpta.” 

Even in Stockholm, whither he went 
in 1828 with his father, who had been 
appointed French ambassador to the 
court of Sweden, he is able, in the midst 
of the endless and tiresome routine of 
court etiquette, to devote six or seven 
hours a day to study. “In the morning,” 
he writes, “I read Kant, whom I study 
deeply, not finding him over-difficult in 
the beginning. At night I plod in detail 
over Northern history. In the afternoon 
I devote all the time I can catch to my 
correspondence, to reading a few Ger- 
man poems and novels, and to certain 
statistical or political studies.” 

Not content with working himself, he 
seeks to rouse the flagging energies of 
his friend by pointing out to’ him what 
great things he may be able to do for 
God and his country. The ruling pas- 
sion in Montalembert’s heart, in these 
early years as during his whole life, was 
the love of the church and of freedom. 

‘* Religion, liberty,” he writes—* such 
are the eternal groundworks of all virtue. 
To serve God, to be free—such are our 
duties. In order to fulfil them, we must 
use every resource, every means, which 
Providence has placed in our hands.” 
And again: ‘tI have succeeded in pre- 
serving my faith in the midst of one hun- 
dred and twenty infidels ; I hope that God 
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will not allow me tc lose my indepen- 
dence of mind in the midst of half a dozen 
absolutists.” 

And then he pictures to himself the 
great good which might be accomplished 
by a writer who, bidding defiance to the 
prejudices of youth and the public, would 
raise a bold and eloquent voice in de- 
fence of freedom and the church. “ What 
a noble part he would have to play !” he 
exclaims. ‘‘ What blessings he would 
confer upon mankind! What services 
he would render to religion! Ah ! where- 
fore has not God deigned to give me 
talent? With what passionate ardor I 
would have embraced such a glorious fu- 
ture!" Who does not perceive here how 
the thoughts of the boy were father to the 
deeds of the man? 

No author of our time has written more 
feelingly or eloquently of Ireland than 
Montalembert. He was drawn to her by 
a double attraction—he loved her for her 
faith, and he sympathized with her be- 
cause she was wronged. The finest por- 
tion of his history of Zhe Monks of the 
West is that devoted to the Irish saints. 
Nothing could be more beautiful or 
more consoling than the noble pages 
which he has devoted to this subject. As 
his Histoire de Sainte Elisabeth opened a 
new path across the vast field of Catholic 
history, his studies on S. Columba and 
S. Columbanus called attention to the 
wealth of religious poetry and Christian 
example which was suffered to remain 
buried in the archives of the early Irish 
Church. — In these letters we perceive the 
first awakening of his love for Ireland, 
and are able to trace the causes which 
led him to study the history of that most 
interesting but unhappy land. 

“By reading the admirable speeches 
of Grattan,” he writes in 1828, ‘I have 
discovered, as it were, a new world—the 
world of Ireland, of her long-sufferings, 
her times of freedom and glory, her sub- 
lime geniuses, and her indefatigable 
struggles. The universal interest now 
felt for Ireland, and the remarkable cir- 
cumstances in which she is placed at 
present, have tempted me to unfold before 
the eyes of those Frenchmen who care 
for Ireland the highly interesting annals 
and the sundry revolutions of her history. 
My Irish parentage on my mother’s side, 
my deep knowledge of English, and my 
acquaintance with several families in that 
country have confirmed my first ideas on 
this matter, and I have determined upon 
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writing a history of Ireland from the year 
1688, and to do it as soonas possible, in 
order that it may be published, if that 
can be done, before the vital question of 
the emancipation is solved. There is 
perhaps no country presenting such a 
plentiful harvest of events equally inter- 
esting and unknown.” 

Montalembert was in Sweden when he 
wrote this letter, and he at once sent to 
England for books, that he might without 
delay set to work on his proposed histo- 
ry of Ireland. In addition to this, he 
proposed at the end of the year to visit 
Ireland itself, that he might consult li- 
braries and make a thorough study of 
the people and country. This somewhat 
ambitious project of the youthful Monta 
lembert led to no other immediate re- 
sults than an article on Ireland in the 
Revue Francaise, and a journey to the 
Emerald Isle in 1830; but to it we are no 
doubt in part indebted for the eloquent 
chapters on the Irish Saints in Zhe 
Monks of the West. His first letter from 
Ireland to his friend is full of the enthu 
siasm with which the history of that coun 
try had inspired him: 

“As for the, Irishwomen,” he writes, 
“they are bewitching. They form the 
most beautiful female population I ever 
beheld. But I reserve all my remarks 
on the country and the people for our 
conversations in Paris. For the present 
I must simply beg of you to pray that 
my passion for Ireland may not become 
criminal, for it threatens really to lead 
me astray from the lawful object of my 
affections ; and I am but too often tempt- 
ed to turn_away my thoughts from our 
France to a country so completely re- 
sponding to my beliefs, my tastes, and 
even my most trifling prepossessions.” 

He visited the county Wicklow in Sep- 
tember, 1830, and wrote to his friend from 
the ‘‘ meeting of the waters in the vale of 
Avoca.” “No, never,” he exclaims, “in 
France, England, the Netherlands, or 
even in Germany, have I met with anything 
comparable to the wild and picturesque 
defiles of this Wicklow County. 

“Only figure to yourself the grandest 
and yet the most lovely landscape ; tor- 
rents abounding in numberless cascades, 
struggling to make their way through 
perpendicular rocks; forests of almost 
fabulous depths; meadows and swards 
full worthy of the Emerald Isle ; and then 
old abbeys, modern residences, and lodges 
built in the purest Gothic style. Place, 
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moreover, in such a landscape, the most 
pious, most cheerful, most poetical popu- 
lation in the world. Then, again, say to 
yourself that Grattan passed his child- 
hood here ; that he meditated his speech- 
es along these torrents ; that one of these 
residences was bestowed on him by his 
fatherland, and that therein he lived in 
his old age ; that all these beautiful lands 
were sanctified and immortalized by the 
Rebellion of 1798. Well, figure to your- 
self all this, and you will still have but a 
faint idea of what I have felt for the last 
few days.” 

As in his eyes Irishwomen were the 
most beautiful, and Irish scenery the 
most lovely, he was prepared to admire 
enthusiastically the men of the country. 
At Carlow College he dined with the 
celebrated Bishop Doyle and several of 
nis professors, who, he says, received him 
with a truly Homeric hospitality. 

“T really don’t know,” he writes, “ which 
I ought to admire most, the people or the 
clergy. I feel confounded at the sight 
of this people, equally faithful—as I said 
in my article, whilst myself hardly be- 
lieving it—equally faithful to its old mis- 
ery and to its old faith, who, of all the 
possessions of their forefathers, have pre- 
served nothing but their religion, the 
only relic snatched from the conqueror, 
without ever allowing themselves to be 
carried away by the invincible attraction 
of imitation. As for the priests, 
they are all model priests—manly, open, 
cheerful, energetic. No hypocrisy, no 
assumed reserve, to be read on their can- 
did and serene countenances ; they talk 
of freedom with all the buoyancy of a 
Paris school-boy, and of their country, of 
their dear and unfortunate Ireland, with 
an accent that would melt a heart of 
stone. One can see that over their hearts 
religion and patriotism hold equal sway. 
Indeed, in order to comprehend fully 
what patriotism is, one must hear an 
Irish priest talk of his country.” 

It is a mistake to affirm, as has been 
done, that Montalembert made this jour- 
ney to Ireland merely, or chiefly even 
from a desire to see O’Connell. 

The great Liberator had indeed fired 
his young heart with enthusiasm, and he 
rode sixty miles through a dreary coun- 
try to have the pleasure of talking with 
him ; but from these letters it is evident 
that a feeling, higher and more general 
than any which could be inspired by an 
individual, however great. had drawn him 
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to the Isle of Saints. At Derrynane he 
found O’Connell, surrounded by his 
twenty-three children and nephews, look- 
ing like a plain country farmer. “I was 
struck,” he writes, ‘‘ but not dazzled, by 
him. He is by no means the most in- 
teresting object in Ireland.” 

He heard O'Connell speak, and, in spite 
of his enthusiastic and impressionable 
nature, was disappointed. 

“He is but a demagogue,” he tells his 
friend, “ and by no means a great orator. 
He is declamatory, inflated, full of bom- 
bast; his arguments are loosely strung 
together ; his fancy is devoid of charm or 
freshness; his style harsh, rough, and 
choppy. The more I see of him, the 
more | hear him, the more Iam confirmed 
in my first opinion—to wit, he is not 
stamped with the mark of genius or with 
true greatness. But he defends the finest 
of all causes. He has before him no 
mighty antagonist or rival, and circum- 
Stances—as is the case with many 
others—will stand him in lieu of genius.” 

We have given our readers but a faint 
idea of the warmth, and glow, and fresh- 
ness that pervade these letters; of the 
frank and unaffected candor with which 
their youthful author lays open his whole 
heart to his friend; of the deep spirit 
of religion and reverence which runs 
through them; of the noble sentiments 
and generous resolves which, as from an 
inexhaustible fountain, well up from 
young Montalembert’s heart. In reading 
them, we have felt our own heart grow 
younger and kindle with new fire ; we 
have seemed to catch the accent of the 
olden time, when men lived for honor, 
and were glad to die for faith and truth, 
rather than the metallic tone of this age, 
“when only the ledger lives, and when 
only not all men lie.” 

We know of no book which we would 
more gladly see in the hands of our 
Catholic youth who lack enthusiasm and 
are without the courage which a noble 
and high purpose in life can alone give. 

They need the education which will 
lift them above low and petty aims, and 
cause them to take an interest in things 
of an unselfish kind. They must learn 
that worth is more than success, and 
honor better than wealth; they must be 
taught to outgrow the narrow, calculating 
spirit of the huckster and the shopkeep- 
er, the disposition to sneer at enthusiasm 
and to depreciate high principles of ac- 
tion ; and to this end we know of no- 
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thing that is likely to contribute more ef- 
fectually than the example and writings 
of such men as Montalembert, who de- 
voted the labor of a lifetime to high aims 
and noble purposes ; who loved the truth 
for its own sake, and freedom, not for 
himself alone, but for all men ; who never 
worshipped the rising sun or paid court 
to success, but fought for the just cause 
without stopping to reflect whether he 
would win or lose. 

“ Let us never forget,” said Montalem- 
bert, towards the end of his life, speak- 
ing to his friend—‘“let us never forget 
that Rio, when we were young, cultivated 
enthusiasm within our souls, and for 
such a blessing we must be bound to 
him by the deepest gratitude.” This 
is a debt which many a Catholic to-day, 
not in France alone, but throughout the 
world, owes to Charles de Montalembert. 


THE ConsoLinGc THovucnts oF S. FRANCIS 
oF SALEs. Gathered from his writings 
and arranged in order by the Rev. Pére 
Huguet. Boston: Patri¢k Donahoe. 
1874. 


This work is really beyond the scope 
of the reviewer or the critic, as it is made 
up wholly from the writings of a great 
saint. To every one who knows the 
works of S. Francis of Sales, it will be a 
fresh pleasure to see such well-arranged 
parts of them in an English dress. Pére 
Huguet has had the happy thought of 
choosing from the saint’s spiritual treatises 
everything that could console the sorrow- 
ful, strengthen the weak, and encourage 
the doubtful. The translator made it a 
labor of love to put these thoughts within 
the reach of many millions of English- 
speaking people. S. Francis has been 
read and :idmired by every one, within 
or without the church; and there is be- 
tween him and the modern mind a pecu- 
liar sympathy which makes him essen- 
tially welcome to men of our day. Non- 
Catholics would call him a thoroughly 
reasonable saint. Everywhere his counsel 
will be found on the side of moderation. 
The “smoking flax” and the “ bruised 
reed” need not fear him; his'gentle touch 
is the very thing they require. The care 
with which Pére Huguet has made this 
compilation is apparent ; for though the 
sentences that compose one page may, as 
he says, have been taken from twenty 
various treatises, they all follow each 


other in admirable order. The author 
has also supplemented them with foot- 
notes, consisting of appropriate passages 
from other spiritual writers, ancient and 
modern, bearing on the same subjects as 
those treated of by S. Francis. A few of 
these notes are signed with no name, and 
are probably the adapter’s own. S. Fran- 
cis has a wonderful power of expressing 
spiritual truths in little terse sayings that 
might well be called proverbs. A few 
quotations will give an idea of this pecu- 
liarity of his style: 

“Persecutions are pieces of the cross 
of Jesus Christ; we should scruple very 
much to allow the smallest particle of 
them to perish.” 

“It is not with spiritual rose-bushes as 
with material ones; on the latter, the 
thorns remain and the roses pass away; 
on the former, the thorns pass away and 
the roses remain.” 

“It is necessary that all these senti- 
ments should sink deep into our hearts, 
and that, leaving our reflections and our 
prayers, we should pass to our affairs 
sweetly, lest the liquor of our good reso- 
lutions should evaporate and be lost, for 
we must allow it to saturate and penetrate 
our whole soul ; everything, nevertheless, 
without strain of mind or body.” 

Some very beautiful thoughts will be 
found on death, and the sorrow of the 
living for the loss of their dear ones; also 
some merciful and encouraging conjec- 
tures on the number of the saved, which 
S. Francis thinks will be the greater 
number of Christians. 


SERMONS, LECTURES, ETC., ETC., OF THE 
Rev. MicHaAet B. BuCKLEY, (LATE) SS. 
PETER AND PAvL’s, CorK. Boston: 
Patrick Donahoe. 1874. 


This volume, containing the literary 
remains of the lamented F. Buckley, will, 
we have no doubt, be well received by his 
numerous friends both here and in Ire- 
land. Though a young man, he had earned 
a high reputation as a speaker and a 
writer; and the contents of this volume 
prove that his reputation was not unde- 
served. j 

The subjects of the sermons and lec- 
tures are varied and interesting, and are, 
for the most part, well handled. The 
memoir of the devoted young priest at- 
tached to the volume will be found edify- 
ing and instructive, and the whole book 
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we deem well worthy the careful perusal 
of both clergy and laity. 


NovENA TO Our LApy oF LouRDES ; WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE APPARITION. From 
the French Edition. Approved by the 
Bishop of Tarbes. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1874. 

The devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes 
has spread so rapidly, and miraculous 
favors coming from it have become so 
common, even in this country, that this lit- 
tle book is extremely welcome, and will, 
no doubt, be very popular. It cannot fail, 
also, to do much good by making the ap- 
parition more generally known, and in- 
creasing the love of the faithful for Our 
Lady, and their confidence in her inter- 
cession. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Hoty Evcuarist. 
By Brother Philippe, Superior-General 
ofthe Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Translated from the French. West 
Chester: New York Catholic Protec- 
tory. 1873. 


All who are acquainted with other 
meditations by the lately-deceased and 
wuch-regretted Brother Philippe will 
not need to be assured of the excellence 
of the presentwork. We have eighty-two 
meditations on the Eucharist, admirably 
chosen and thought out. Among them 
we are delighted to see one entitled 
“The Holy Eucharist and the Most 
Blessed Virgin,” and another upholding 
‘“* Frequent Communion.” 

Subjoined to these meditations are 
some on the Sacred Heart of Jesus, by 
the same author. These are twenty-four 
in number, and will prove of service for 
instructions and conferences to sodali- 
ties of the Sacred Heart. 

May our glorious Lady, to whom this 
volume is dedicated, secure it the recep- 
tion it deserves. We have never seen 
anything to surpass these Meditations, 
which Brother Philippe has left us as a 
precious legacy. 


SNATCHES OF Sonc. By Mary A. Mc- 
Mullen (Una). St. Louis: Published 
by Patrick Fox, No. 14 South Fifth 
Street. 1874. 


There are several reasons which in- 
cline us to speak favorably of this book 
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of poems. The first, perhaps, is the ap- 
pearance of its printed pages, which are 
neatly executed upon tinted paper. We 
notice, also, that the red on the edges does 
not rub off on our fingers, which is a 
great source of satisfaction to one who is 
obliged to handle new books. On turn- 
ing the book over, it occurs to us that 
green muslin does not form a pleasant 
contrast with red edges ; but as we notice 
a gilded harp and shamrock on the cover, 
the arrangement of color is perhaps in- 
tended to be typical of the sentiments of 
the authoress, 

The book-noticer—for we shall not 
claim the august title of critic—pauses 
with instinctive reverence at sight of the 
works of a poet, and, above all, of a 
poetess. The rhymes must be either 
good or bad. If good, how shail he con- 
dense the ecstasies, the harmonies, of one 
volume into the prosaic compass of a 
notice? If bad, how shall he run the 
risk of breaking by rude treatment the 
strings of a lyre which is perhaps just 
working into tune, or inflict a wound on 
those gushing hearts which sing with 
the birds or bubble with the brooks? In 
the present instance, we are glad to be 
able to say that the verses are not bad. 
The writer has talent. While there is no 
marked or striking originality in the sub- 
jects chosen, and not much of deep and 
moving pathos, there are many well- 
turned and pretty stanzas, and at times 
quite a wealth of imagery and illustra- 
tion. The lines on “ The Nightingale,” 
“To Cashel,” “The Wayside Shrine,” 
will furnish instances of this; and the 
volume will be found agreeable to lovers 
of poetry. The writer deserves to be en- 
couraged. We wish her success in the 
fortune of her volume. 

There is, however, a tone in some of 
the strains which grates somewhat upon 
our ears. Although no one suffers from 
the abuse of arbitrary power as greatly 
as the holy church, it is not her spirit to 
seek relief by violence, nor is this per- 
mitted to her children, even under op- 
pressive tyranny, excepting when it pro- 
mises to be a true remedy. There is 
much more to be feared in these days 
from the spirit of lawlessness and rebel- 
lion than from intelligent submission to 
governments, even when imperfect in 
form and unjust in practice. Our Holy 
Father, while branding with his apostolic 
eloquence the iniquities of which he is 
the victim, has forbidden violent resis 
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tance, for the time being, to the oppressors 
of Italy. The Catholics of Germany, un- 
der the most diabolical tyranny, have not 
sought relief by agitating insurrection. 
And while we do not propose to submit 
to injustice, or to call bad things by 
good names, we will never wilfully stain 
our hands by unnecessary bloodshed. 
Under these circumstances, the “ Hymn 
to Liberty,” page 39, strikes us as a piece 
of heated declamation. 

Some lines which we have noted at in- 
tervals, and which seem to look forward 
to the emancipation of Ireland as the 
work of the sword, though highly grati- 
fying to martial spirits, will not wholly 
commend themselves to those friends of 
Ireland who are now seeking it by peace- 
ful means, and tread in the paces of the 
great O'Connell. There is no beauty 
without truth; and those who lose 
sight of it, even in minor details, run the 
risk of a false inspiration. We are glad 
to notice, on the other hand, several 
poems in the volume full of Catholic 
thought and piety. As for the melodies, 
harmonies, etc., before alluded to, those 
who wish for them must lay aside our 
notice and read the book. 


Tue PARADISE OF Gop; or, The Virtues 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Bya 
Father of the Society of Jesus. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1874. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety). 


The idea of this book is to show 
that the lovers of the Sacred Heart find 
in that “ masterpiece of creation” an 
Eden more beautiful than that from which 
sin expelled us. The various chapters 
treating of the ‘‘ Virtues,” will be read 
with delight by all who are capable of 
appreciating them. The book is one of 
the “Messenger Series,” and uniform 
with the .'7appiness of Heaven and God 
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Our Father—two works which have been 
widely read. 
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